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This Issue in Brief 


The British coal industry maintains very extensive health and recrea- 
tional facilities for its workers, the cost being borne by a tax of a penny 
a ton on all coal mined. The resulting funds are administered by 
boards on which both the operators and the miners are represented. 
Up to the end of 1925 the fund totaled approximately $22,000,000, 
and the undertakings financed have been on a most extensive scale, 
including recreation grounds, children’s playgrounds, community 
centers, pit-head baths, hospitals, convalescent and rest homes, and 
research work in heaith and safety. Page 1. 


The members of American labor organizations in the middle of 1926 
numbered 4,448,623, of whom 3,383,997 were in organizations affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor and 1,059,526 were in 
independent organizations. About 202,000 of these members were 
resident in Canada. These figures are the result of a recent survey 
made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics covering the 
history, membership, form of government, jurisdictional boundaries, 
and benevolent activities of American labor organizations. A sum- 
mary of the report is given on page 8. X 

A survey of wages in the motor-vehicle industry, just completed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that in 1925 male employees 
averaged 72.8 cents per hour and $36.62 per full-time week, while 
female employees averaged 46.6 cents per hour and $36.62 per full- 
time week. ‘These figures were from 5 to 10 per cent higher than 
those reported in the 1922 survey. The average full-time hours per 
week in 1925 were 50.3, as against 50.1 in 1922. Page 108. 


Cooperative workshops, in which the workers themselves own and 
operate the business, are few in number in the United States, but 
represent an interesting phase of the cooperative movement. Such 
workshops now exist in such diverse industries as cigar manufacture, 
fish canning, laundries, and the manufacture of window glass, pot- 
tery, and shoes. In several cases the undertakings were started by 
strikers. Page 23. 

The Industrial Accident Prevention Conference held in Washington 
July 14-16, under the auspices of the Secretary of Labor, devoted 
itself primarily to the problem of devising better accident-reporting 
methods. There was a large attendance, consisting of representatives 
of State governors, insurance carriers, safety associations, industrial 
and labor organizations, and others interested in the cause of indus- 
trial safety. A short account of the activities of the conference is 
given on page 41. 

Cost of living in the United States decreased 1.7 per cent between 
December, 1925, and June, 1926, according to the regular semiannual 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics just completed. Every one 
of the 32 cities for which reports were received showed a decline, the 
average decline for all cities being 1.7 per cent. Details by cities 
and by principal items of family consumption are given on page 197. 
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Recent price changes Between May and June, 1926, retail food 
prices decreased slightly, while wholesale prices of all commodities 
showed a small increase. Compared with the year previous, ret,|| 
food prices were 3 per cent higher, while wholesale prices of all exyy- 
modities were about 3 per cent lower. Page 149. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in June, 1926, was very 
slightly lower (0.4 per cent) than in May, but was 1.3 per cent highey 
than in June, 1925. Page 126. 

The practice of rock-dusting bituminous coal mines to prevent covl- 
dust explosions has made considerable progress in the past two vears, ' 
a recent report showing that about 150 companies in the United 
States and in Canada have equipped one or more of their mines 
with the rock-dust safeguard. The efficacy of rock dust in stopping 
or limiting coal-mine explosions has been proved by experimentation 
and by actual use, and many instances have been recorded both 
in this country and in England where great loss of life and property 
has been prevented by this means. Page 51. 

A study of cancer statistics in different trades and professions has 
been made recently by the British Medical Research Council wit) 
a view to adding to the information on the effect of substances already 
recognized as harmful or perhaps showing that other substances 
had similar injurious effects. The study confirmed some of the more 
generally accepted views as to certain substances such as oils, tar, 
and chemicals and certain of the light and heat rays being caucative 
factors in the development of cancer but failed to show a relation- 
ship between the employment and the disease in many of the forms 
of cancer, particularly those localized internally. Page 55. 

Social and economic conditions in the villages of the United States 
have constituted a ‘‘no man’s land of American sociology,”’ in the 
words of a recent report of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, yet the village population of the United States amounts 
to approximately 13,000,000, or about one-eighth of the total popu- 
lation of the country, and conditions in these villages are found to be 
almost as different from those of rural districts as they are from 
those of city life. Page 31. 


The results of curative treatment of insured employees under the 
German salaried employees’ insurance system are described in a 
recent official report. During the 13 — 1913-1925 treatment, 
mostly in sanatoriums and watering places, was given to 303,50! 
persons. Page 65. 


Data concerning the hours and earnings of over 1,000,000 workers in 
textile industries in Great Britain in 1924 have recently been pu)- 
lished in an official report. The average earnings of men through 
four normal weeks amounted (in American money) to $12.53 weekly, 
and of women, to $6.79. The great majority, 97 per cent, of the 
workers had normal weeks of 48 hours or less, but owing to short 
time the hours actually worked averaged 45 per week. Apart irom 
those entirely unemployed, over one-sixth of the workers were ov» 
short time. Page 120. 
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Welfare Work in the British Coal Industry 


N 1919, when the so-called Sankey Commission made the first of 
| those investigations into the British coal-mining industry which 
have figured so conspicuously in its postwar history, the com 
missioners were deeply impressed by the housing conditions which 
they found in some of the mining villages and by the bareness and 
drabness of the villagers’ lives. This was not a matter on which they 
had been definitely instructed to pass, but it impressed them so 
seriously that they went somewhat outside of their instructions to 
suggest the plan of putting a levy of one penny? on every ton of coal 
mined, the resulting funds to be used for improving the housing and 
amenities of each particular colliery district from which this sum was 
raised. (See Lasor Review, May, 1919, p. 114.) This suggestion 
met with general approval and when in 1920 the mining industry 
act was passed by Parliament, it included a provision that for five 
years every owner of a coal mine must, before March 31 each year, 
pay a sum equal to a penny for every ton of the mine’s output during 
the previous calendar year into a fund which was to be applied for 
“such purposes connected with the social well-being, recreation, and 
conditions of living of workers in or about coal mines and with mining 
education and research as the Board of Trade, after consultation with 
any government department concerned, may approve.”’ In Decem- 
ber, 1925, the operation of this provision was extended for another 
five years, 

On this basis has grown up a system of welfare work which, consid- 
ering its scope and effectiveness, has attracted singularly little atten- 
tion. ‘The fund, made up of the penny-a-ton levy and of interest on 
investments, has amounted to nearly £5,000,000 (approximately 
$22,000,000),? and the work has covered a wide and constantly extend- 
ing field. Institutes, or community centers, have been opened, 
recreation grounds established, pit-head baths put into operation, 
athletic, musical, and social organizations fostered, hospitals built, 
convalescent and rest homes bought or built and endowed, visiting 
nurses engaged in some districts, playgrounds for children and young 
people opened, swimming pools and gymnasiums made available, 
research organizations aided, scholarships for research students 
increased, vocational and training classes and schools for mining stu- 
dents helped, assistance given to the solution of health problems in 
mining, and in general, opportunities for a wider, healthier, and 
fuller life offered to the mining villager in multitudinous ways. 








} Except where other references are given, the material used in this article is taken from the annual reports 
- jpn committee in charge of the Miners’ Welfare Fund, the latest of which covers the year ending Dec, 
} Pound at par=$4.8665, shilling= 24.33 cents, penny =2.93 cents; exchange rate approximately at par. 
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Moreover, the whole movement has been on a democratic basis. 
It is not the result of a charitable effort on the part of the well-to-do 
to improve the condition of the poor. The funds are supplied jn 
large part by the industry itself, the district schemes are undertaken 
only on the initiative of the local bodies themselves, and the adminis- 
tration of ascheme is generally vested in the joint committee of owners 
and miners of the particular district concerned, though on occasion 
it may be in the hands of some other local body, which has perhaps 
in the past been trying to carry on some such work. The local 
employers not infrequently add a contribution to the sums supplied 
by the fund, but this does not impair the fundamental fact that the 
work is not on a charitable basis and that the workers themselves 
have either an equal or a dominant voice in its administration. 


Management and Financial Position of the Fund 


‘THE management of the fund is in the hands of a committee, 

known as the Miners’ Welfare Fund Committee, appointed by 
the Board of Trade, consisting of seven members, two of whom are 
appointed after consultation with the Mining Association of Great 
Britain (the employers’ association) and two after consultation with 
the Miners’ Federation. The mine fields are divided into 25 dis- 
tricts, and it is provided that the committee may allocate to each 
district sums equal to four-fifths of the levy received from the mines 
of that district, the other fifth being reserved to use for the national, 
rather than the local, needs of the industry. The welfare committee 
is to take into consideration any scheme submitted by a district com- 
mittee and may make grants in aid of such schemes in its discretion. 
It may, on occasion, invite the locai authorities of a district to submit 
schemes, but in such a case, if the local authorities respond, the scheme 
must be discussed with the district committee, if there is one, before 
it can be adopted. The committee has wide discretion as to the kind 
of work which may be indorsed and the conditions under which funds 
may be allotted, but there is one very definite restriction in the terns 
of the act worth noting: In no case is any grant to be made out of 
the fund for the building or repairing of dwelling houses. 

At the close of December, 1925, the total receipts from the levy 
and from interest on investments amounted to £4,740,339. The 
total amount which had been allotted to district projects up to that 
date was £3,038,164, of which £2,539,531 had already been paid out. 
The amount allotted to the general fund was £254,266, of which 
£181,571 had been paid out. The total amount spent on adminis- 
tration by the Miners’ Welfare Committee up to that date was 
£11,076, or 0.34 per cent of the total allocations. 


District Work 
PoOUR-F IFTHS of the fund, as stated above, is to be spent in the 


districts from which it was received, and the committee has made 
very few conditions as to the kind of project which might be under- 
taken. Its attitude is that the fund is intended to make life more 
livable in each district, and that the people of that district are the 
best judge of what will accomplish this purpose. It has laid down, 
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however, two general principles: First, that grants are normally to 
be made only for purposes of capital expenditure, leaving it to the 
districts to meet the running expenses of whatever form of work they 
choose to undertake, and, second, that grants are to be made only 
for the provision of new welfare facilities, not to aid schemes already 
in existence. 

Roughly, the schemes for which grants have been approved are 
grouped under the heads of recreation, health, and education. Recre- 
ation, for which grants totaling £2,027,565 have been made, is defined 
in the committee’s reports as including “‘institutes and halls, parks, 
recreation and sports grounds, playing fields, pavilions, games equip- 
ment, swimming pools and baths, colliery bands, and challenge cups 
for recreational or musical contests.”” Health, to which allocations 
of £958,772 have been made, comprises “medical and nursing serv- 
ices Of all kinds, hospitals and convalescent homes, ambulances, 
challenge eups for ambulance competitions, pit-head baths, drying 
rooms and shelters, slipper baths, and washhouses.” Education, 
which has received grants to the amount of £26,363, includes the 
provision of buildmgs and equipment, help in providing textbooks, 
maintenance grants, students’ traveling expenses, grants in aid of 
scholarships, and the provision of courses of nonvocational lectures, 
as well as strictly vocational instruction. About 67 per cent of the 
total amount granted to the districts has been used for recreational 
purposes and 32 per cent for health. 

Some idea of the extent and variety of the work done is gained from 
the monthly announcements published in the English magazine, 
Industrial Welfare. In the issue for February, 1926, the opening of 
two miners’ imstitutes in different parts of the country is reported. 
(“Institute”’ is a comprehensive term, indicating a kind of community 
center in connection with which multitudinous activities are carried 
on.) In other places a district nurse has been engaged and a house 
bought and furnished for her use; a course of lectures on industrial 
evolution has met with much success; a miners’ welfare institute at 
Crossgates has introduced motion pictures which have “attracted 
good houses and added to the revenue in no mnconsiderable manner”’; 
in Yorkshire a gift has been received from the fund of an addition to 
the public park, with a new bandstand and a welfare recreation 
ground, where tennis, bowling, and miniature golf may be indulged in; 
and in Pontlanfraith the erection of a modern institute, at a cost of 
£26,000, has been decided upon. In the issue for March, negotiations 
are reported for the purchase of Low Hall, near Scarborough, for use 
as a convalescent home by the miners of South Yorkshire; a sports 
pavilion costing £1,700 has been provided for the village of Greas- 
borough; arrangements have been made to build an institute and hall 
at West Cornforth, and contracts let for a welfare institute at Lark- 
hall. In the April number, comment is made upon a series of lec- 
tures organized under the miners’ supervision, comprising about 320 
one-year courses, which has been so successful that it has been 
extended for two years more; the opening of four institutes or miners’ 
welfare halls is reported, and prominence is given to the fact that 
“with the aid of the miners’ welfare fund” the Glamorgan County 
Council intends to erect five institutes in the county for the purpose 
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of teaching the principles of mining, a grant of £27,500 from the fund 
having been made to help the plan along. 

Apparently, the best liked forms of work for which the aid of the 
fund is asked are institutes or welfare halls and convalescent homes 
What the people themselves think of the first is shown by a brie 
account of one written by a “pit villager’”’ and published in Industria! 
Welfare, February, 1926. 


“OUR PENNY-A-TON HALL” 


While our “penny-a-ton”’ hall was being built there were many folk in our pit 
village who had grave doubts as to whether it would really fill a felt want. 

We have had our hall in full use for three months now, and judging by the hum 
of life in it in the evenings, the doubts of the doubters have been dispelled. 

Our hall is truly the beating heart of the village. Socially it has enabled us io 
make great strides. In the reading room, the games room, the billiards room. 
and the library, friendships have been made between the folk of our village who 
never before had anything in common. 

For four shillings a quarter, if he doesn’t work at the pit, and for three and 


threepence a quarter if he does work at the pit, any male villager may be a member. 

Of the approximate £7,000 which the institute has cost to build, the sum of 
£4,770 has come from the miners’ welfare fund, established under the mining 
industry act of 1920. The remainder is being rapidly repaid to the bank by thie 
members’ subscriptions, for we have found that the revenue within the hal! has 


for the first three months paid the working expenses. 

It is democratically managed. In the reading room you may read every class 
of newspaper and periodical. In the library you may obtain ‘‘The Autobivg- 
raphy of a Labor Leader” or the reminiscences of a duke. 

The welfare debating society has made a big hit. We have been astounded at 
the number of people who have been waiting their opportunity to express them- 
selves. Young men who were regarded as being unable to say “boo”’ to the 
proverbial goose have proved themselves to be excellent debaters. 

Upstairs we have a large hail that seats 500 folk. If the Duke of Northumber- 
land wants to address us be can speak there. If Cook comes he will speak there. 

In short, our institute has enabled us to reveal ourselves. In every way it has 
justified the prophecies of those far-seeing men who said that the “‘penny-a-ton” 
fund would make life in the pit villages better and brighter. 


In this case, the hall seems to have been designed mainly for 
adults, but provision is often made for boys and girls as well. ‘Thus, 
the Abercarn Institute includes “‘a lending library and reading room, 
a billiard room, a games room, recreation rooms for boys and ladies, 
and two committee rooms.”’ In South Wales in 1924 “the sum of 
£2,500 to build a boys’ club was added to the original allocation oi 
£5,000 made to the Ton Pentre Recreation Association.” The Den- 
beath Institute, opened in March, 1925, included a bowling green, 
three hard tennis courts, and a putting green, and a short distance 
away, a small children’s playground. A West Yorkshire scheme 
provided a main pavilion with facilities for gymnastics, social func- 
tions and the like in the winter season, while the grounds, which 
were being developed in 1925, were to include a cricket field, five 
grass and four hard tennis courts, two bowling greens, a football 
field, a children’s playground, bandstand and dancing area, junior 
playing areas, small pavilions for tennis and bowls, and, as if this 
were not sufficiently comprehensive, ‘‘further developments are con- 
templated in accordance with a plan which provides for all sections 
of the community.” 

A recent development has been the provision of holiday camps (or 
boys and girls. The report on the fund for the year 1925 gives au 
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account of a permanent camp at St. Athans, to be used during the 
summer months in giving a week’s holiday to boys or girls, 100 at a 
time. 

The initial capital cost of establishing this camp was about £5,500, and was 
met to the extent of £4,500 by a 0 from the district fund; it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more worthy object. here are 9 acres of land and the camp consists 
of permanent buildings of timber and corrugated iron, comprising three sleeping 
buts, a hut for dining and kitchen purposes, a hut for indoor recreation and 
canteen, and huts for staff, offices, and stores. The weekly cost of maintenance 
is estimated at about £77, to which each boy or girl under 14 contributes 15s., 
those over that age paying an extra Is. for each year of the excess. 


Health Work in the Districts 


ALTHOUGH allocations for health work form only 13 per cent of 

the total number of allocations made for district purposes, they 
account for 32 per cent of the total amount so allotted, the health 
projects being, as a rule, more costly than those connected with 
recreation. In some instances, ambulances have been purchased 
and equipped, district nurses have been installed, hospitals and acci- 
dent homes have been aided, and some other miscellaneous activities 
have been forwarded, but the chief forms of health work undertaken 
have been pit-head baths and convalescent homes, or rest homes, for 
miners. 

The establishment of pit-head baths is a form of work which the 
committee has approached cautiously, feeling that such baths ought 
to form a part of the capital investment of every mine, and to be 
provided at the cost of the operators, precisely as the pumping 
machinery or the ventilating systems are. Since this condition does 
not as yet prevail, it has been thought well to do something in the 
way of furnishing baths, while trying to educate public opinion up to 
the point of demanding them as a matter of course. ite cia 
schemes of this kind have been approved, and grants have been made 
to the extent of £120,408. This does not represent the whole cost 
of the work, for in most cases the sites have been provided without 
cost by the coal companies, and in addition sums amounting to 
nearly £25,000 have been contributed from the same source. ot 
counting the value of the sites, the committee calculates that the 
present-day cost of pit-head baths is about £109 per bath, which 
corresponds roughly to £11 per man accommodated. 

Under the general heading of convalescent work the committee 
includes the establishment of rest or convalescent homes for miners, 
sometimes with additional accommedations for their wives and daugh- 
ters, the provision of special trust funds to be used in purchasing 
admission for miners to general homes of this character already in 
operation, the purchase of surgical appliances, and some other minor 
activities. The convalescent homes account for the main part of 
the £958,772 allotted to health purposes. At the close of 1925 seven 
such homes were in operation. The usual plan has been to buy some 
large hall or mansion and convert it to the uses of a hospital. Several 
of the properties which have been thus acquired were really magnifi- 
cent homes with the noble proportions, beautiful fittings, and fine 
crema supposed to be characteristic of the ancient estates of 

ngland. alygarn House in South Wales is one of the most pictur- 
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esque of these, and is described as one of the best convalescent homes in 
in all England. The amounts spent on it exemplify the committee’s la 
plan of providing without stint where such expenditure meets » 
real health need. The net purchase cost of the house and grounds 
was £16,500, and some £10,000 was spent at once on alterations, 
furniture, and equipment. In the latest report of the committee 

additional figures are given ss follows: ( 


In the South Wales district, considerable additional expenditure has heey 0 
incurred in connection with the further adaptation and equipment of the scheme 
at Talygarn, the total capital cost of which, with the £7,750 allocated during the 
year, now amounts to £41,250; £50,000 was added to the endowment fund, which 
now amounts to £190,000, and the nucleus of a reserve fund to meet depreciaij )), 
was established by an allocation of £5,000. Also, the deficit on maintenance: 
(which, pending the completion of the endowment fund, is met by direct grant: 
from the fund) required a grant of £2,776 during the year, making with previo», 
grants a total of £13,332 for that purpose. 





ne lee © wa 


In respect to the convalescent homes, the committee, as the above 
quotation shows, departs from the usual plan of furnishing only 
capital cost, leaving the running expenses to be met from the distric/, 
An endowment fund is provided for each home, to be made up by 
annual grants until the amount considered necessary has been 
reached. 

Talygarn House has accommodations for 100 convalescents at 
time, and the normal duration of an inmate’s stay is expected to be 

| a fortnight. The normal cost of its operation, above its income from 

fees, contributions from workmen and owners, etc., is expected to 
be from £13,000 to £14,000 per annum, which will be met from the 
endowment fund. 

The committee has found by experience that it costs less to buy | 
and adapt than to build, but in addition it is felt that the old esinte , 
possesses certain intangible benefits which could not be provided ix 7 
a new establishment. The following quotation from Industria! | 
Welfare, September, 1923, giving an account of a visit to Kirk- | 
michael House, one of the first of the convalescent homes established, 

1 illustrates this point: 


As we wandered through the historic and beautiful grounds we could not help 
dwelling upon the cumulative value of the welfare penny. Such a scheme a 
a} the Kirkmichael Home would have been impossible except as the result ci 

cooperative effort. * * * The home belongs to the industry and it is being 
i maintained by the industry. An ailing miner can look upon it as his own 4111 
1 he need no longer subject himself to the humiliating process of writing beggin 
i letters to convalescent home subscribers. For the scheme to have abolished the 
i hideous “‘subscriber’s letter” system is sufficient iu itself to justify its existence. 
Hi The home is distant about 9 miles from Ayr and is situated right in the heart 
it of delightful country. It is approached by a long and beautiful drive and is 
| surrounded by spacious lawns and magnificent trees. Before reaching 1) 
i] mansion the dower house is passed, and this, as soon as it has been redecorated 
and furnished, will be used as a convaleseent home for miners’ wives. The home 
has been thoroughly decorated, not lavishly, but well, and in excellent taste. * ** 
1} But a description of the place can not convey the impression we would like 
! to give. For a man who has spent his life, or even a portion of his life, in a 
town or mining village, to look out from his bedroom window upon as fair a scene 
as can be found within this island, must have an instantaneous effect upon |i: 
mental outlook, and consequently upon his physical eondition. Kirkmichae! 
can not fail to contribute to the mens sana in corpore sana. : 

Running through the estate is a river, and whilst we were in the home a mincr 
returned from a fishing expedition bearing with him a 10-pound salmon which 
he had caught. The angler, being lame, walked with the aid of a stick, but 
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in spite of this handicap, and a rod of seeming inadequateness, he managed to 
jand his fish without assistance. Needless to say, the event created the greatest 
excitement as well as pleasurable piscatory anticipation. 


Work of the General Fund 


(NE-FIFTH of the levy is reserved, under the name of the general 

fund, to be used for national rather than local needs. At the 
outset the committee planned to use this fund for two main lines of 
work—the promotion of research into the health and safety problems 
of mining, and the advancement of the higher forms of mining 
education. The preliminary and junior forms of mining education 
were regarded as suitable for grants from the district fund. 

When planning the work the committee calculated that the gen- 
eral fund would probably reach, during the period for which the levy 
was then expected to endure, approximately one million pounds. 
Provisionally, therefore, £500,000 was allotted to research, £25,000 
was allowed for miscellaneous services, and £475,000 was assigned 
for providing buildings and equipment for the higher forms of mining 
education. As the fund grew beyond anticipations, this latter amount 
was increased to £500,000, and in the beginning of 1926, in view of 
the extension of the levy, the committee was considering, as an 
addition to the uses of this fund, the establishment of scholarships on 
a national basis. These should be open either to working miners or 
to their sons and daughters and should be sufficient to enable the 
holders to enjoy the full benefit of university life and to allow com- 
plete freedom of choice as to the studies to be pursued. 

The suras allotted to research are given largely in grants to the 
Safety in Mines Research Board to aid investigations carried out 
under its supervision, though sometimes grants are made to inde- 
pendent investigators. Sums are also given to provide the plant and 
equipment necessary for carrying out experimental work in connec- 
tion with mine problems. Thus in 1922-23, grants to the extent of 
£23,000 were made for providing equipment, and about £18,000 was 
appropriated to meet the cost of research work. For the 17 months 
ending March 31, 1924, appropriations of about the same amount 
were made to finance the work of the Explosives in Mines Research 
Committee. In 1923-24, grants of £16,500 were made to further 
research as follows: 

1. Research work (both in the field and in the laboratory) on coal-dust and 
fire-damp explosions. 

2. Research work on the spontaneous combustion of coal. 


3. Research work on the safe application of electrical machinery and on flame- 
proof devices. 

4. Research work on safety lamps. 

5. Investigations in regard to the support of underground workings. 

6. Miscellaneous electrical researches. 

7. Research work on mechanical! appliances. 


In addition, grants were made to finance six independent investi- 
gators working on similar problems, and grants totaling between two 
and three thousand pounds were made for researches into atmospheric 
conditions in deep and hot mines, safety lamp caps, a study of miners’ 


dietaries and the nutritional requirements of miners, and of morbidity 
Statistics. 
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As grants were also made during this and the subsequent year jp 
workers’ educational associations and county education committees 
for establishing courses of lectures and extending and equipping 
county mining schools, and to the Industrial Welfare Society {o; 
general expenses in advising on miners’ welfare and for establishing 
a special advisory branch, it will be seen that the field covered }y 
the work of the general fund is fairly. wide. 


i. — 
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Organization and Membership of American Trade-Unions, 1926 


HIS article is a summary of a forthcoming bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics entitled ‘Handbook of 
American Trade-Unions.” This bulletin is a compendium of 

the organization, form of government, and jurisdictional boundaries 
of existing American trade-unions, and in addition gives, for each 
union, a brief account of its origin and history, an outline of its beney- 
olent activities, and the most recent and accurate membership figures 
obtainable. 

The study covers all bona fide labor organizations functioning 
nationally, a bona fide labor organization being defined as “a group 
of wage or salaried workers organized for the purpose of employing 
economic or political pressure to improve their material condition.” 

It is a settled policy of some unions not to divulge theif member- 
ship. However, in the case of an organization affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor approximate membership can be determined 
from its voting strength in the annual conventions of the federation, 
its voting strength being based upon the number of members in good 
standing for whom the union pays per capita tax to the federation. 
Where more definite figures have not been reported by the union 
itself, the figure recognized by the A. F. of L. as representing the 
number in good standing is used in the bulletin as the total member- 
ship of the organization. 

In the present study 156 organizations coming within the defined 
; scope which have national entity and significance were found. Of 
| these 107 are affiliated to the American Federation of Labor and 49 
i function entirely outside the federation. Some of the unions which 
; are independent of the A. F. of L. have never been identified with it 





¢ in any way, and the field in which they operate has never been entered 
{ to any appreciable extent by A. F. of L. unions. This is especially 
| true of railroad operation, in which the “Big Four” brotherhoods 


I: have always maintained separate existence and exclusive control. 
1} Except for the railroad brotherhoods, some of the organizations in 
the United States Post Office, and the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
i Lumbermen, the unions not affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor are seceders from, or ‘“‘dual”’ to, some organization within the 
federation. These dual unions are found to some degree in all indus- 
tries, except the printing trades. 


Building Trades 


CRAFT lines are strictly drawn in the building-trades organiza- 

tions, and subdivision into craft unions is carried to a fine point. 
The oldest organizations of building craftsmen are the Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association, established in 1864, and the 
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Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ Union, organized in 1865. 
The Operative Plasterers became part of the American Federation 
of Labor early in the history of that organization, while the Brick- 
lavers and Masons remained outside of it for many years, affiliating 
as recently as 1916. The entrance of the Bricklayers, Masons, and 
Plasterers’ International Union into the federation necessitated 
readjustments which affected the jurisdiction of several other 
American Federation of Labor unions. Marble setters who had 
been organized in the International Association of Marble Workers 
were transferred to the Bricklayers and Masons, and the Inter- 
national Association of Marble Workers became an organization 
of marble, stone, and slate polishers and sawyers. Later this organ- 
ization resumed some of its former jurisdiction in building operation 
by admitting to membership, at the request of the Bricklayers and 
Masons, the marble and tile setters’ unskilled helpers. 

At about the same time the American Brotherhood of Cement 
Workers was dissolved, the skilled men going to the Operative 
Plasterers’ Union, which then became the Operative Plasterers’ 
and Cement Finishers’ International Union, and the cement mixers 
and unskilled workers being absorbed by the Hod Carriers, Building, 
and Common Laborers’ International Union. 

The history of the carpenters’ union has been one of absorption 
rather than of division. The organization which grew into the 
present United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners became a 
national one in 1881 by consolidation of scattered groups of organ- 
ized house carpenters throughout the country. Shop carpenters 
had an older organization, the International Furniture Workers’ 
Union, founded in 1873. In 1895 that organization joined with the 
Machine Wood Workers’ International Union to form the Amal- 
gamated Wood Workers’ International Union, which affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. As the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners grew in numbers it extended its field te 
shop and mill work, a move which involved it in a jurisdictional 
conflict with the Amalgamated Wood Workers which lasted for 
nearly 20 years, and ended in 1912, by. the absorption of the shop- 
men by the United Brotherhood and the dissolution of the Amal- 
gamated Wood Workers. 

A branch of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
of Great Britain was in existence in the United States when the 
United Brotherhood was founded, and for many years both organiza- 
tions held membership in the American Federation of Labor. The 
United Brotherhood, however, was militant for the policy of “‘one 
trade, one union,” and secured the suspension of the Amalgamated 
Society from the federation in 1912. While never arriving at any 
agreement with the Amalgamated Society looking toward a merger, 
the United Brotherhood has gradually absorbed its membership. 

To provide for the unskilled building trades workers who were 
not eligible to membership in the craft unions, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor organized the Hod Carriers and Building Laborers’ 
International Union in 1903. At first it was composed only of 
building-trades men, but later expanded its jurisdiction and its 
name to include common labor in any field. In 1918 the Compressed 
Air and Foundation Workers’ International Union merged with the 
Hod Carriers. 

2254°—264——2 [225] 
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The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America originated in 1887 as an organization of house painters and 
decorators, later adding paper hanging to its jurisdiction. Its 
scope has been extended to all kinds of painting and decorative ay 
work, absorbing in the process a number of craft unions, among they 
the National Paperhangers’ Association, the National Union of 
Sign Painters, and the Stained Glass Workers’ Union. 

The present organization holding jurisdiction over roofing, the 
United Slate, Tile, and Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association, is an amalgamation, effected in 1919, of two 
international unions—the International Slate and Tile Roofers’ 
Union and the International Union of Composition Roofers, Damp 
and Waterproof Workers. 

There is only one dual or ‘‘independent”’ organization in the build- 
ingtrades. Thatisthe International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredge Men, which was organized in 1896 and in 1915 amalgamated 
with the Associated Union of Steam Shovelmen. The International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers claimed jurisdiction over 
the steam shovel men, and in the resulting dispute the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredge Men was expelled from the 
American Federation of Labor in 1918 for refusing to merge with the 
steam engineers. It has functioned independently since that time. 

The membership of the building-trades organizations 1s 1,123,825, 
distributed as follows: 


Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insula- 


ROME, Kis wiles on, ccelibbatind tite bhai euas « BOBS LES Oso 1 2. 400 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America____ 103, 600 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Associa- 

Wow ee. 22) 2% gM ARE SE Re BN Tr tee so ee aero ogee ~ — 18, 350 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of____________ 376, 400 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of..........-------__- 140, 000 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of _._.............-..---- 18, 000 
Engineers, International Union of Steam and Operating... -___..-___- 33, 000 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America --_-_-_- a ine lic 8, 500 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ International Union___ 65, 000 
Lathers’ International Union, Wood, Wire and Metal__..._._.._..-_-_ 17, 000 


Marble, Stone, and Slate Polishers, Rubbers, and Sawyers, Tile and 
Marble Setters’ Helpers,.and Terrazo Workers’ Helpers, International 


Tee Sees e eee eet ees ee oe an mone mecucees 4, 500 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, Brotherhood of_.__......---- 125, 000 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative... 32, (00 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, United Association of Journeymen_-_.--_----- 60, 000 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association, United Slate, 

Serre ees CI i 8 ee ee ee cceee nearer 3, 500 
Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, International Brotherhood of ____-___--- 11, 509 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North America, Journmeymen-..-_...- -_-- 5, 075 

Metals and Machinery 


Most of the organizations in the metal trades date from the incep- 
tion of the labor movement in the United States, one of them, the 
International Molders’ Union, having been a pioneer in the move- 
ment. That organization has been in continuous existence since 
1859, and was the first international union, extending its jurisdiction 
to Canada in 1861. . 
_ Structural changes within, the metal-trades unions have been chiefly 
in line with developments within the industry and have not been 
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! Voting strength. 
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important. The tendency is toward absorption of the smaller craft 
bodies by the larger unions. The International Molders’ Union 
absorbed the Core Makers’ International Union and the brass molders 
holding membership in the old Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, and 
Brass Workers’ Union. Various jurisdictional readjustments lim- 
ited the field of the latter organization to metal ——n, and electro- 
plating, and it became in 1917 the Metal Polishers’ International 
Union. Metal engravers are organized separately. 

One small craft union operates in the limited field of stove mount- 
ing, and unskilled and common labor in foundries is controlled by the 
International Brotherhood of Foundry Employees. 

“Independent” organization in the metal and machinery industry 
tends toward industrial unionism. There are two independent unions, 
the Amalgamated Metal Workers of America and the United Automo- 
bile, Aireraft, and Vehicle Workers. The former is a secession move- 
ment of machinists from the International Association of Machinists. 
Shortly after it was organized a similar group of industrial unionists, 
organized as the Brotherhood of Metal Workers, merged with it. 
The Amalgamated Metal Workers did not report its membership, 
but it is known to be only a small organization. The United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft, and Vehicle Workers was originally the International 
Union of Carriage and Wagon Workers, affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. It was an industrial union from the first, its 
chartered jurisdiction extending to all kinds of work involved in 
the making of wagons and carriages. When the industry changed 
from earriage making to automobile manufacture, the union under- 
took to expand with it. However, the many craft organizations 
involved protested against encroachment on their various jurisdictions 
and the American Federation of Labor repeatedly upheld the prin- 
eiple of craft organization as applied to automobile manufacture. 
The International Union of Carriage, Wagon, and Automobile 
Workers was ordered to release its craft men to their respective organi- 
zations and to drop the word “‘automobile”’ from its title. It refused 
to do so and was expelled from the federation in 1918. It reorganized 
under its present title on a platform of industrial unionism. The 
membership of the metal trades-unions is as follows: 

Automobile, Aircraft and Vehicle Workers, United..._.....-.-----.. 3, 000 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of-_ 15, 000 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brother- 





OI Sit) Oli SO ea eu bul evo Mot 238, 000 
Draftsmen’s Unions, International Federation of Technical Engineers, 
ESS ST RN eee ae hyena ey @ 500 
Engravers’ Union, International Metal..._.....-...-.-------------- 140 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of___-..----------.--- 17, 000 
Foundry Employees, International Brotherhood of ______________-_- _. 8,500 
Iron, Steel and ‘Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of. __-____- 12, 500 
Machinists, International Association of _.........-.....-..--..-.-- 130, 000 
Metal Workers of America, Amalgamated____._...._--------------- (2) 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet..--........-------- 25, 000 
wera International Union______._.- SAG SEPA ves ie gto S 30, pom 
‘atterm Makers’ League of America... ......2....-1.--.--.--------- 8, 98 
Polishers’ International Union, Metal..........-2.----------- hb daw 9, 000 
Stove Mounters’ International Union of North America_..__...-----. 1, 600 
Bebees. Doe ailileogids_ 253. 93900) Melis weg Zbs Bees 279, 225 
* Not reported, : 
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Transportation 


OF the many organizations of transportation workers, broadly 

speaking, those covering operation and administration are 
independent unions while the American Federation of Labor unions 
cover maintenance and shopwork. In both the last-mentioned fields 
and in train dispatching, however, there are independent unions 
dual to the American Federation of Labor unions. 

The American Brotherhood of Railway Track Foremen and Allied 
Brotherhood of Railway Track Laborers organized independently jy 
1916, and in 1919 amalgamated with the American Federation of 
Labor union holding that jurisdiction, the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. Five years later it withdrew and 
reorganized as an independent rival union. 

The American Federation of Railroad Workers is a secession union, 
formerly the International Association of Car Workers. While it 
is avowedly an industrial union its membership is chiefly among car- 
shop workers. 

Jurisdiction of train dispatching is claimed by an affiliated union, 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and by the independent American 
Train Dispatchers’ Association. 

Leaving out of consideration the “Big Four” brotherhoods, most 
of the independent railroad unions are small groups duplicating each 
other in the same field. There are three organizations of express 
workers, the largest of which, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Station Employees, was, 
until a few months ago, affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor. It was because the brotherhood was organizing express- 
wagon drivers over the protest of the International Brotherhood of. 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs that its charter was revoked by the 
federation. Station employees have two organizations in addition 
to the clerks’ brotherhood to which they are eligible, and yard- 
masters have two, one of which split off the other. Colored railroad 
workers have two general organizations and one union of sleeping-car 
porters. Most of the small railroad unions sprang up after the estab- 
lishment of the United States Railroad Labor Board and functioned 
chiefly in hearings before that body. 

The railroad brotherhoods are among the oldest organizations of 
labor in the country, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
dating from 1863 and the Order of Railroad Conductors from 1868. 
Originally both of these organizations and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, founded in 1873, were benevolent 
and temperance societies rather than labor unions. They fell into 
line with the general trend of the labor movement, however, and the 
youngest of the brotherhoods, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
a organized in 1883, has been an economic organization from the 

t. : 

These organizations have always maintained their position inde- 
pendent of the American Federation of Labor, and have so thoroughly 
controlled their field that no question of jurisdiction or dual unionism 
has arisen. 

In water transportation there are three affiliated and three inde- 
pendent unions. The International Longshoremen’s Association and 
the International Seamen’s Union, both affiliated to the American 
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Federation of Labor, are the only unions in their jurisdictions. The 
| third affiliated union, the National Organization of Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots, has a rival organization among the independents in the 
. Neptune Association. 


: The other two independent unions, the National Marine Engi- 
: neers’ Beneficial Association and the Ocean Association of Marine 
' Engineers, are dual organizations, the latter having seceded from 


the former. The National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
was at one time affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, but 
withdrew because of lack of sympathy with the federation’s opposi- 
tion to ship subsidy. Thereafter the jurisdiction of the International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers was extended to cover 
marine and Diesel engines. 

Listed according to their relation to the American Federation of 
Labor, the transportation unions and their respective memberships 


—— =S) Fe lt 





are: 
Affiliated: 
Carmen of America, Brotherhood of Railway______._________--- 56, 000 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car... .........-...--.--.---.s. 2, 300 
Longshoremen’s Association, International. .........._..._-.__-_- 35, 000 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of____-__________- 1 37, 400 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, National Organization of___________. 9, 500 
in UT TNOG, BIURNUINCUOINEE, enc n wen cc ec ene nen 18, 000 
Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of Railroad_......_......_-_- 8, 000 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, Amaigamated Association 
EE ERR CI BEL NE Oe oF Uy ee ee Ne 100, 000 
Switchmen’s Union of North America_._____.._______---_------- 9, 000 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Helpers, International Brotherhood of. 100, 000 
aeeerenmese, Order of Batlvoed. ou. ek eA 75, 000 
Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ International Union of North 
SE AT. Py Te LER 8 ee eee YS 4, 000 
ee teh eunbbanenebebd saree ntiunebeoeeds 454, 200 
Independent: 
muppnem, Dawericem Railway so n4 edt Had sd o-oo been daseee 200 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship____....._._-_..----------- 135, 000 
Conductors, Brotherhood of Dining Car____.._...--.----------- 1, 700 
Conductors of America, Order of Railway_____-_.-------------- 60, 000 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association, National Marine_.-_____-__--- 10, 000 
Engineers, Grand International Brotherhood of Locomotive- - ---- 88, 200 
Engineers, Ocean Association of Marine___-.-.......----------- 1, 500 
Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive-_----------- 106, 800 
Expressmen, Order of Railway_-...---.----------------------- 18, 000 
Express Workers, American Federation of.__._-..-------------- 15, 000 
SEE TS PP ET 2, 500 
Porters, Brakemen, and Switchmen, Association of Train °__----- 1, 100 
Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car *__.__._..-.-------------- 10, 000 
Railroad Supervisors of Mechanics, International Association of.. 16, 440 
Railroad Workers, American Federation of_......--.----------- 15, 000 
Station Employees and Clerks, Brotherhood of Railroad - - - ------ (?) 
Track Foremen and Allied Brotherhood of Railway Track Labor- 
ers, American Brotherhood of Railway___..------------------ 27, 000 
Train Dispatchers’ Association, American. ---.-.--.--.--------- 4, 350 
Trainmen, Brotherhood of Locomotive Trainmen- - ------------- 180, 000 
Trainmen, Association of Colored Railway *....---------------- 4, 500 
Yardmasters of America, Railroad...........------------------ 4, 000 
Yardmasters of North America, Railroad._.......-------------- (*) 
! Voting strength. * Not reported. + Negro organizations, 
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Paper and Printing 
Paper 

"THERE are three organizations in paper manufaeture, one of which, 

the United Wall Paper Crafts of North America, is confined t, 
wall-paper manufacture, the jurisdiction of the other two specifi- 
cally excluding that product. The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers originated by secession from 
the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. For three years 
it was an independent, dual union, antagonistic to and drawing 
membership from the parent body, but in. 1909 a jurisdictional] 
adjustment, basing jurisdiction Furs & on skill and partly on processes, 
was arrived at which made it possible for both organizations to fune- 
tion amicably within the American Federation of ‘Labor. 

The membership of the unions in the paper industry is: 

Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of__-____-_..-----_-_-_---- 7, 000 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of-__ 10, 000 
oe, Ss a deat ent a wetadhabnaswecpawnszapeceds = 800 


Printing 


While in most industries the highly specialized craft unions are 
passing, in the printing industry just the reverse has taken place. 
Organization has proceeded from the original comprehensive industrial 
union, established in 1852, to dividual unions in the various cra(ts 
and even for special processes. The printing pressmen started the 
movement toward craft division by seceding from the International 
Typographical Union in 1889 and establishing the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, later extending jurisdiction to the 
assistants and changing the name of the union accordingly. Their 
example was followed by the bookbinders, who organized separately 
in 1892, and thereafter by the remaining crafts m rapid succession, 
which by agfeement with the International Typographical Union, 
were chartered by the American Federation of Labor, with clearly 
defined jurisdictional divisions. 

There are now eight unions in the printing industry. Within the 
“ym year a merger of the International Steel and Copper Plate 

gravers’ League with the International Plate Printers’ and Die 
Stampers’ Union has eliminated one of the process unions. Included 
among the eight printing unions is the International Association 
of Siderographers, a union covering one process in plate printing. 
The process is used almost exclusively in the printing of paper money, 
and all the operators engaged in the work are members of the union. 
Hence, while it is probably the smallest ‘international’ union in 
the world, it is a 100 per cent organization. 

The membership of the printing trades unions is as follows: 


Bookbinders, International Brotherhood :of_._..._.....----...---.-- 14, 000 
Engravers’ Union of North America, International Photo_._-.-- ---- 7, 400 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated__----_---.-------- wie 5, 400 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International Printing._ ~~~ --~--~--~-~- 45, 000 
Printers, Die Stampers, and Knugravers’ Union, International Plate_.._- 1, 000 
Siderographers, International Association of - ----~..---------------- 80 
Stereotypers and Eleetrotypers’ Union, International__-.....-.._-__- 7, 000 
Typographical Union of North America, International............--- 75, 000 

SE cidiaiccnsan cia Utena iach, .-halen cabins sania oe 154, 880 
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Textiles and Clothing 


[DUAL unionism reaches its greatest strengtn, both numerically 

and economically, in the textile and clothing industries. Seces- 
sion movements as a rule are actuated by the philosophy of industrial 
unionism—the revolt of radical elements against the principle of 
craft organization. However, in the textile industry and in boot 
and shoe manufacture, organization is industrial in character and the 
unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor holding juris- 
diction over those fields are specifically chartered as industrial unions. 
In both fields secession has frequently been along eraft lines, and 
while to a great extent the seceding craft unions have been reabsorbed 
into industrial wnions, some of the dual textile unions are still craft 
unions. 

Textiles 


The United Textile Workers of America is the largest organization 
in the industry, and is affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 
It was organized in 1901, and was the second attempt to bring together 
into one body the scattered small craft unions in textile mills. While 
it is chartered as an industrial union it is more accurately a federa- 
tion of craft divisions within the industry, since its organization is 
subdivided into crafts and processes. One division within the 
United Textile Workers, the American Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, is essentially a separate entity. 

Two textile unions were in existence and affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor at the time of the organization of the United 
Textile Workers—the International Mule Spinners’ Union, which 
dates back to 1858, and the Chartered Society of Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives, founded in 1892. In 1919 the United Textile Workers 
sought to enforce its jurisdictional claim to the industry by absorb- 
ing the older unions. Both organizations refused to yield their 
autonomy and were in consequence expelled from the American 
eo cag of Labor. They have continued since as independent 

odies. 

Secession movements from the United Textile Workers have been 
numerous and frequent. Sometimes a craft division, such as the 
loom fixers or carders, has withdrawn; at other times the workers in 
the industry im a certain locality, such as Lawrence, Mass., have 
seceded and started a new industrial union. 

Im 1916 these various scattered and somewhat sporadic groups 
came together and organized the American Federation of Textile 
Operatives, an organization identical in structure to the United 
Textile Workers—that is, a federation of craft unions which funetion 
more or less autonomously. More recently this organization has 
joined with the International Mule Spinners’ Union, the Chartered 
Society of Amalgamated Lace Operatives, and a small local union of 
tapest t weavers in the city of Philadelphia, to form the Fed- 
erated sacle Union. ; 

_ The United Textile Workers does not permit public statements of 
its total membership. Its membership as represented by 1ts voting 
strength in the American Federation of Labor, 1s 30,000. 
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The membership of the Federated Textile Union is not definitely 
reported, but is approximately 21,000, of which 11,000 is in the 
American Federation of Textile Operatives, 8,000 in the Internationa] 
Mule Spinners’ Union, and 1,600 in the Amalgamated Lace Opera- 
tives. 

Boots and Shoes 


Organization among shoe workers is almost as old as the country 
itself, and shoe workers’ unions have had a marked influence upon 
the labor movement, particularly in connection with woman workers. 
A national organization of shoe workers known as the Knights of 
St. Crispin antedates the Knights of Labor. Shoemakers went from 
the former into the latter and became a strong factor there in forming 
their own national trade assembly in 1884. They followed the move- 
ment into the American Federation of Labor, but kept their entity 
as an industrial union. 

Secession movements of craft groups began about 1900 and con- 
tinued intermittently for 10 years. From time to time these seceding 
craft unions have come together to form industrial federations, each 
new one absorbing its predecessor in the field. In this wise the 
United Shoe Workers and the Amalgamated Shoe Workers of America 
have come and gone, both now being part of the Shoe Workers’ 
Protective Union, which is the “independent”’ rival of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union. 

A number of local craft unions exist in New England independent 
of both the national organizations, and an industrial union called the 
American Shoe Workers’ Union operates in the shoe factories in New 
York, owning its headquarters and claiming a membership of 6,000. 

The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union does not divulge its member- 
ship. Based on its voting strength it has 36,200 members in good 
standing. The Shoe Workers’ Protective Union gives 16,000 as its 
total membership. 

Garment Trades 


In their early history, the structure of unions in the garment 
trades was determined largely by developments within the industry. 
Tailors had a substantial organization at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century and the Knights of Labor movement was inaugurated 
by garment cutters. The oldest of the present organizations is the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union, organized in 1883. It wasa prime mover 
in organizing the American Federation of Labor, and is one of the 
few remaining strictly craft unions of skilled workers. As a matter 
of fact, the many organizations which succeeded the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union in the industry came into being largely because of the 
attitude of the tailors toward the factory system of production. 
Determined to keep their organization one of skilled workers in the 
custom trade, they refused to admit to membership the skilled and 
semiskilled factory operatives, even after factory production had 
begun seriously to threaten the custom trade. | 

he factory men organized separately into two unions, both of 
which held membership in the erican Federation of Labor, as 
did the Journeymen Tailors’ Union. Out of the various groups of 
craft workers who organized from time to time according to the kind 
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of work performed or the product made grew, in 1891, the United 
Garment Workers of America. 

In 1900 an independent union in the women’s garment industry 
called the United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers and a number of 
local unions of the United Garment Workers, the members of which 
were making women’s clothes, organized a third union in the industry, 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Secession from the United Garment Workers in 1914 produced 
the fourth union in the garment trades, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, which is an industrial union in the men’s gar- 
ment trade, independent of the American Federation of Labor. It 
is the largest and most powerful of the so-called dual unions. 

The membership of the garment trades unions is: 


Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated --__-__------------------ 150, 000 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’_........._-_------- 87, 000 
CE. WUE, ca, Co ear oe resp adennnpecsdccouuees soos 80, 000 
Toler Gee were ooo hn SLT ak A i eects 9, 200 

RA ER SONS AND Bir ONE Mey RG NO Cer 326, 200 


Other Clothing Trades 


The hat-making trade has two organizations, the United Hatters 
of North America, and the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, both affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor. The jurisdictional boundaries are vague, but are based 
principally upon the kind of fabric used in manufacture. Juris- 
dictional disputes over millinery work (women’s hats) resulted in 
1916 in the expulsion from the federation of the Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers. It continued to function successfully, however, and in 
1923 was readmitted to the American Federation of Labor by agree- 
ment with the United Hatters. These organizations are practically 
equal in numerical strength, the United Hatters claiming 11,500 and 
the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ International Union, 
11,000. 

Other unions in the clothing industry are the International Fur 
Workers’ Union, with 12,000 members, and the International Glove 
Workers’ Union, with a voting strength of 300. 

Neckwear workers, while having no central organization, are 

organized into six local unions in direct affiliation to the American 
Federation of Labor, with an approximate membership of 1,000. 
Another needle trade, pocket-book making, is similarly organized, 
with a membership of 6,000. 
_ Leather workers not connected with clothing trades are organized 
into two small unions, one of which, while calling itself an interna- 
tional, does not extend beyond Massachusetts. This is the Inter- 
national Union of United Leather Workers of America, composed of 
workers in the Massachusetts tanneries; it is unaffiliated and has a 
membership of about 2,000. 

The other organization in the leather industry, United Leather 
Workers’ International Union, is the result of a merger, effected in 
1917, of two unions in the imdustry, the United Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods and the Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty Workers’ International Union. The United 
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Leather Workers’ International Union is affiliated to the America) 
Federation of Labor and has 2,000 members. 


Food, Liquor, and Tobacco 


[N this group classification are six organizations affiliated to the 

American Federation of Labor and two independent industria! 
unions. One of the affiliated unions, the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink W orkers, is definitely 
an industrial union, having waged a long and victorious st: a azle 
within the American Feder: ation of Labor for control of the varios 
craftsmen employed in the brewing industry. Prohibition re sulted 
in structural changes within the organization, as well as in loss of 
membership. Although so far it has not met with much success, 
the union is trying to ‘shift its field from brewing to certain branc shes 
of the food industry. Extension of jurisdiction to soft drink and 
yeast manufacture was followed by an effort to seeure control of 
flour and cereal mills and grain elevators. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union is* 
one of the old organizations. Starting in 1886 with journeyman 
bakers, it has extended its field to candy and ice-cream manufacture, 

The German bakers of New York City withdrew from the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Union, and after several years of inde- 
pendent activity they joined with another independent group, the 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Caterers’ Federation, in 1921, to form the 
Amalgamated Food Workers of America. This is an industrial 
union which aims at control, not only of the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of food, but of its service as well, a field which among the 
American Federation of Labor unions is covered by the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance. As at present organ- 
ized, the Amalgamated Food Workers encroaches to a limited degree 
on the chartered jurisdictions of three American Federation of Labor 
unions—thé Bakery and Confectionery Workers, the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League, and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen. The last mentioned is an organization of workers in 
slaughter and packing houses, which also claims jurisdiction over 
meat cutters and sausage makers in wholesale and retail shops. 

The membership of these organizations is 103,040: 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union_..-.-.-.--- 24, 600 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of 
Ree Se ea a 1 16, 000 
Food Workers of America, Amalgamated__..._-..---.-...._------- 12, 000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League.._.......-..-.-.------.-----.---- 38, 240 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Waskeen, Amalgamated._....-.-.------ 12, 200 


The Cigar Makers’ International Union has been in continuous 
existence since 1864 and was largely responsible for the establishment 
of the American Federation of Labor. It began as a strictly erat 
union of skilled hand workers, but the introduction ef machinery 
into the industry has materially changed the makeup of the union, 
although it still limits its field to the manufacture of cigars and tobacco 


— 





cigarettes. ‘ 
1 Voting strength ‘ 
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There are two other small organizations in the tobacco industry, 
one inside and one outside the American Federation of Labor. The 
affiliated union, the Tobacco Workers’ International Union, has 
jurisdiction over the manufacture of smoking and chewing tobacco 
and paper cigarettes. The Amalgamated Tobacco Workers is an 
industrial union organized in 1921, which so far is composed chiefly 
of machine workers in cigar factories. The Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union has 24,000 members, the Tobacco Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 2,000, and the Amalgamated Tobacco Workers, 1,200. 


Mining, Oil, and Lumber 


THE only organization in the field of coal mining is the United Mine 

Workers of America, the largest labor union in the United States. 
It was founded im 1890, and is an industrial union. 

In the field of metal mining, such organization as is in opposition 
to the affiliated umion, the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Werkers, comes from the mining branch of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. Lake the United Mine Workers, the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers is an industrial 
union, covering all workers ‘‘in and about the mines.” It was 
formerly the Western Federation of Miners, a radical organization 
which held various affiliations, having at one time withdrawn from 
the American Federation of Labor and identified itself with the 
Industrial Workers of the World. After a reorganization along 
conservative lines it returned to the American Federation of Labor 
and dropped its old title. With the adoption of the new name, it also 
extended its jurisdiction to smelters, refineries, and blast furnaces. 

Timber workers are variously organized in branches of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, in local unions directly affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor, and in the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermea. The last mentioned is an independent organi- 
zation composed of beth workers and employers in logging and 
lumber manufacture. It was organized in, 1917 and confines its 
activities to Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. There was at one time 
an American Federation of Labor union in this jurisdiction, the Inter- 
national Union of Timber Workers. 1+ collapsed as an international, 
however, and such of the field as is controlled by the American 
Federation of Labor is organized in local unions chartered by the 
federation. 

A small organization of oil-well workers was founded in 1917 and 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor as the International 
Association of Oil Field, Gas Well, and Refinery Workers of America. 
a membership of the national organizations in this group is 

5200: 


Loggers and Lumbermen, Loyal Legion of.__.....-.--.--.---.------ 10, 000 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, International Union of ___-.----.-.- 20, 000 
Mine Workers of America, United........... -.-..--_---_.-------- 500, 000 


Juarry workers are organized in the Quarry Workers’ International 
Union, an affiliated union with a sented es = of 4,000. 


4 Voting strength. 
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Glass and Clay 


"THERE are six national organizations in the glass industry, foy; 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor aud two inde. 
pendent. One uniou covers bottle making, another flint glass many. 
facture, and the remaining four cover window-glass factories. The 
window-glass organizations are dual so far as the craft is concerned 
but there is a division of processes and of establishments which limit; 
the activities of each. Two of them, the National Window Glass 
Workers and the Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Associa. 
tion, are affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. Member. 
ship in the latter organization is confined to machine operators. The 
two independent unions of glass cutters and flatteners, the Window 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Protective Association, and the 
Window Glass Cutters’ League of America, restrict their respective 
activities to the plants of certain manufacturers. 
Union membership in the glass industry is as follows: 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada___ 6, 9000 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Association, Window______.....------- (2) 

Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Protective Association, Window__------ 600 
Glass Cutters’ League of America, Window_____.-_._--------------- 500 


Glass Workers, National Window... -. ~~... .-.....46--~-..-cneneee-- 2, 000 
Glass Workers’ Union of North America, American Flint.......----- 6, 900 


Sea ii td a ee, oa a ka tek b bh de 16, 000 


The United Brick and Clay Workers of America, formerly the 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, holds jurisdiction 
over clay mining and the manufacture of brick, tile, and terra cotta 
for whatever purpose used. It is affiliated to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in which its voting strength represents 5,000 members. 

The National Brotherhood of Operative Potters holds jurisdiction 
over the pottery industry and is the only union in that industry. 
It is an affiliated body, with a membership of 7,900. 

A small affiliated union with a membership of 2,400, the Inter- 
national Paving Cutters’ Union, exercises jurisdiction over the 
cutting of all stone used for paving purposes. 


Woodworking 


WO0DWORKING and kindred trades are covered by four organ- 
izations besides the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, which controls cabinetmaking, and the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, which includes sash and door mills in its 
jurisdiction. These four organizations are small, and are affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor. The International Wood 
Carvers’ Association is a craft organization of highly skilled artisans 
numbering 1,100. The Coopers’ International Union has suffered 
from loss of trade, due partly to prohibition and partly to the sub- 
stitution of other material in the manufacture of barrels. It now has 
a membership of 1,215. j 

The International Union of Piano, Organ, and Musical Instru- 
ment Workers holds a charter for the entire industry, but the in- 
dustry is practically unorganized. The union has 600 members. 


—— 





_ ? Not reported. 
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The largest organization in the group is the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union. Its jurisdiction is comprehensive and varied, in- 
cluding factory production of window and wall hangings and awn- 
ings and their installation; mattress and box-spring making; furni- 
ture and automobile upholstering, and laying floor coverings. The 
membership of the organization is 12,000. 


Public Service’and Amusements 


S$? far as organization of “white collar’ workers and the pro- 

fessions exists at all, it is to be found chiefly in the theatrical 
field and in public service, in which 417,430 workers are organized in 
national bodies. 

The theatrical profession is represented in the American Federation 
of Labor by the Associated Actors and Artistes of America, an organ- 
ization embracing all public entertainers except musicians, with a 
membership of 14,000. 

One of the most powerful and thoroughly organized unions in the 
federation is the American Federation of Musicians, the jurisdiction 
of which covers professional players of musical instruments. It has 
a membership of 125,000. 

The third organization in the theatrical field is not professional. 
Stage hands and moving-picture-machine operators are organized in 
the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Machine Operators, a union with 22,000 members, affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

In the public service there are the American Federation of Teachers, 
an affiliated union with a membership of 3,500 public-school teachers; 
the International Association of Fire Fighters, also affiliated, with 
20,000 members; the National Federation of Federal Employees, an 
American Federation of Labor union which includes Government 
clerks in the departmental service to the number of 37,000; and the 
many organizations in the United States Post Office, including three 
organizations of clerks, three of letter carriers, and five of postmasters 
and other executive and supervisory officials. 

Four of the organizations in the Post Office are affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor and nine are independent. The 
affiliated group contains one organization of railway mail clerks, the 
Railway Mail Association; one of the two unions of post-office clerks, 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks; one of the two unions of 
rural letter carriers, the National Federation of Rural Letter Carriers; 
and the only organization of city carriers, the National Association 
of Letter Carriers. 

Dual organizations in the ranks of the independents are the United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks, a rival of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, and the National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, from which the affiliated union seceded in 1920. 

A second organization in the Railway Mail Service is the National 


Alliance of Postal Employees, a union of colored railway mail clerks 


who are ineligible for membership in the Railway Mail Association 
because of their race. ; 

The other postal organizations in the following list are either of 
postmasters of the different classes or supervisory officials, or are in 
the mechanical branch of the service. 
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The organizations in the United States Post Office are as follows: 


Letter Carriers, National Association of 50, 000 
Mail Association, Railway 20. 000 
Mail Service, National Council of Supervisory Officials of the Railway _ 330 
Postal Employees, National Alliance of 700 
Postal Supervisors, National Association of 5, 500 
Postmasters of the United States, National Association of , 763 
Postmasters of the United States, National League of District , 000 
Postmasters’ Association of the United States, Service 415 
Post Office Clerks, National Federation of 35, 000 
Post Office Clerks, United National Association of 35, 000 
Post Office Laborers, National Association of 1, 023 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, National 28. 600 
Rural Letter Carriers, National Federation of 1 300 


193, 63 

Two other organizations of public service employees may be listed, 
in the International Union of Pavers, Rammermen, Fiaggers, Bridge, 
and Stone Curb Setters, an affiliated union with a membership, b: ased 
on its voting strength of 2,000; and the International Association of 
Police Women, an independent organization established in 1915, 
embracing policewomen, jail matrons, and social service agents in 
public employ. It has 300 members. : 

There are 37 local unions of State, county, and city employees, 
library attendants, and sanitary imspectors which are chartered 
directly by the American Federation of Labor and have no national 


organization. 
Other ‘“‘White Collar’ Unions 


“O THE “white collar” list may be added the Retail Clerks’ 
Protective Association, an American Federation of Labor union 
covering the selling force of mercantile and mail-order estab- 
lishments. It does not permit publication of its exact membership. 
As represented by its voting strength in the American Federation of 
Labor, it has about 10,000 members. 

Another organization bordering on the professional class is the 
American Registered Pharmacists, an organization of drug clerks 
and licensed pharmacists founded in California in 1901. It is an 
independent union, and while it is national in-€cope so far as its aims 
and form of organization are concerned, it has not yet extended beyond 
California, where it has 2,500 members. 

Organization of stenographers, bookkeepers, and office clerks is 
confined to local unions chartered directly byt the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Miscellaneous 


UNION S in miscellaneous manufactures not subject to classifica- 
tions in the foregoing industrial groups are: 

Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International 

Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of America 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, International... 


Powder and High Explosive Workers of America, United... as 
Sawsmiths’ Union of North America 


Rabel eine wivaltisGue-toaeseeled ao 1ellib.« esd deceseies 2; 656 
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1 Voting strength. 
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Of these the Sawsmiths’ Union is the only one outside the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It was affiliated until 1923. 

The American Wire Weavers’ Association, though small numeri- 
cally, is really a “‘closed”’ union embracing all journeymen in the 
trade, which is the manufacture of the Fourdrinier wire used in the 
paper-making industry. It has rigid regulations governing the ad- 
mission of apprentices and a very high initiation fee for foreign 
workers. 

Various unclassified occupations are represented by the following 
organizations, all of which are affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor: 
















Barbers’ International Union of America.............-.-....-...--.- 50, 282 
Bill Posters and Billers, International Alliance of_...--....-.------___- 6, 000 
Building Service Employees’ International Union_......-.....--.---_- 6, 200 
Horseshoers, International Union of Journeymen__............-------- 12 000 
Laundry Workers’ International Union._..-__.....-.---.--------_-- 6, 500 






Telegraphers’ Union of America, Commercial.........--...-------.-- 5, 000 






kei i cumnttney dance ll Senate eieatteavedasithil we bien, he «om 75, 982 


Industrial Workers of the World 


HE Industrial Workers of the World now claim 30,000 members, 
with active branches in the following industries: Agriculture, 
lumber, metal mining, oil, general construction (roads, bridges, etc.), 
building construction, machinery, foodstuffs, marine transportation, 
and railroads; and a group classed as “small unions” which includes 
textile workers. 













Aggregate Membership 





HE aggregate membership of all organizations covered by the 

study is 4,443,523, 3,383,997 in the American Federation of 

Labor, and 1,059,526 in the independent organizations and the 
Industrial Workers of the World.‘ 

These figures include the Canadian membership of the inter- 
national unions. The Department of Labor of Canada gives the 
following figures of Canadian membership in American unions for 
the calendar year 1924: 134,454 in the American Federation of 
Labor unions, and 67,527 in independent unions, including 11,500 in 
the Industrial Workers of the World—a total of 201,981. 












Cooperative Workshops in the United States 





HE present study represents, so far as the bureau has knowledge, 

the first attempt at an inclusive study of the workers’ produc- 

tive societies of the country. Questionnaires were sent to 69 

workshops, of which 30 were found either to have gone out of business 

or to have become ordinary joint-stock companies, while 21 of the 39 
existing societies have furnished reports. 


——_—. 


‘Voting strength. 

‘The above regar the aggregate membership of all trade organizations exeeed the sum of the 
membership.of the individual unioys reporting membership. This is because, the aggregate pi cwenign 4 
reported des the membership of several organizations which reported confidentially, and also 50,4 
workers organized into local trade and Federal labor unions chartered directly by the American Federation 
of Labor, and having no connection with the international organizations. 
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The geographical distribution of the existing societies and of those 


reporting is as follows: 
Existing Reporting 
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General Characteristics of Workers’ Productive Societies 


HE “ideal’’ workers’ productive society is composed of worker 
in the shop who have contributed all the capital of the enter- 
prise and do all the work, the business being managed by men elected 
by and from the members. The worker-owners work on a wage 
basis, but receive in addition any profits made from the business, these 
being divided among the members by various methods. The coop- 
erative workshop, however, is exposed to a temptation not present 
in other forms of cooperation. In the consumers’ society, for in- 
stance, it is to the interest of the members to enlarge the member- 
ship, for each new member helps, with the purchasing power he 
brings in, to increase the business of the society. The increased 
volume of business reduces the percentage of overhead expense and 
increases the savings made in the business and therefore, also, the 
benefits accruing to each member. In the workers’ societies the 
situation is exactly reversed. Every additional member increases 
the number who must share in the profits, though not necessarily 
increasing the business done or the amount of profits to be shared. 
Each new member, therefore, is apt to be looked upon as reducing 
the profits of the others. Especially if the society achieves business 
success, there may develop an increasing tendency among the mem- 
bers to limit their numbers so as to retain all the savings from the 
business for themselves, and, if additional workers are needed, to 
secure these as employees, not as members. The impetus to such an 
attitude is also all the greater in a workers’ productive organization, 
inasmuch as the society represents the members’ livelihood; and as 
the matter is a serious one to them, an exclusive membership policy 
is understandable and excusable. In direct proportion as this oc- 
curs, however, the society loses its cooperative character. 

Some unavoidable limitation upon membership is, of course, im- 
posed by the nature of the business or work carried on and this 
becomes greater with the degree of skill required. If the principle 
that all the members are to be workers in the business is lived up to, 
then obviously in a highly specialized undertaking, such, for instance, 
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as the manufacture of hand-blown window glass, only persons skilled 
in the various trades can be admitted to the society as members. 

The present study has disclosed all degrees of cooperativeness 
gmong the workers’ productive societies. Some of these cooperative 
companies are in reality more of the nature of trade-union or even 
joint-stock enterprises than of cooperative workshops and this fact 
is recognized by the companies themselves. Often the greater part 
of the capital has been furnished by the local trade-union of the 
members’ .craft and in a number of cases only unionists are eligible 
for membership in the company. One of the most successful fish 
cannery societies has reached the point of being more nearly a 
profit-sharing than a cooperative society, as only a small proportion 
of the workers are stockholders and of the employees only the actual 
producers—the fishermen—share in the profits. 

These societies could not, therefore, be judged by the same strict 
standard as the consumers’ societies. In the consumers’ movement, 
while material benefits from the enterprise are desired, there is usually 
also a strongly ethical quality, a vision of something above and beyond 
the shopkeeping activities, with shopkeeping simply a first step toward 
a better ordering of society to be striven for patiently but hopefully in 
the interest of all consumers. This may not be true of individual 
cooperators nor of each individual society, for many have material 
benefit as their main and only object, but it is true of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement as a whole. This wider vision seems to be 
less characteristic of the workers’ productive societies, and in some 
instances complaint is made of lack of cooperative spirit even in the 
small sphere within the company. One report states that ‘‘the 
greatest difficulty is making the stockholders work toward the success 
of the business and not just a job. It is hard to convince them after 
a few losing years that the success of the business will mean theirs. 
* * * About the easiest thing they do is vote for a raise in wages, 
Some of us feel that we should be conservative and try to build up a 
reserve instead of just getting by.” 

To some extent, no doubt, this is due to the fact that the coopera- 
tive productive societies have no central organization whose duty it 
is to work for the increase of cooperative knowledge and spirit 
among the members. The shingle mills of Washington had a central 
organization, but this was a marketing rather than an educational 
bedy, and it failed a few years ago. 


Year and Cause of Establishment of Society 


"THESE societies average just under 10 years of age. Four were 
started in each of the years 1915 and 1920, two each in 1916, 1921, 
1922, and 1924, and one each in 1886, 1896, 1908, 1910, and 1925. 
Three were started as a result of a strike or lockout in the industry. 
Difficulty in coming to terms with the employers led to the opening 
of a cooperative factory by the strikers to provide employment for 
some, at least, of their number. In one of these cases the formation 
of the new company was assisted by the local chamber of commerce. 
A fourth factory was started by the former employees of a cigar fae- 
tory which dealt almost exclusively with saloons. Upon the advent 
of prohibition this outlet for the product was closed, sales fell off, 
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and more than 300 employees lost their positions. Certain of the 
displaced workers organized the cooperative company with the hoy 
of providing employment for their members, and of disposing of th, 
product through cigar and confectionery stores. | 

Six factories came into being because of the desire of the workeps 
to secure better wages and working conditions. A seventh state; 
simply: ‘‘We wished to progress.”” Two were organized to provide 
steady employment for the workers, “with profits a minor factor”. 
in one case there was extreme depression in the industry and the mey 
had been idle for a year. One society puts the cause for its formation 
on a broader ground, ‘‘the public convenience.”’ 


Membership 


S ALREADY stated, a number of the societies limit their mem- 

bership to trade-unionists in general, or to members of the 
particular craft of the society. Others make no specific limitation, 
admission being open to anyone who purchases a share of stock. 
though, except in a society doing unskilled work which anyone could 
do, this could hardly be earried out cooperatively. One society 
admits to membership ‘‘workers only,” and one society specilically 
provides that— 


No person shall become or remain a stockholder in this company unless he is 
actually engaged in working in some capacity in and about or for the company, 
devoting his entire time, energy, and attention to the promotion and conduct 
of the business of the company, and shall remain a stockholder only so long as 
he continues in such connections and employment of the company unless excused 
for a fixed period by a majority vote of the trustees of the company. 


Employment and Wage Policies 


OW far these societies have attained the state in which the work- 


ing force and the owners are one and the same is shown by 
7am i: ” 


TasLe 1.—NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE 
SOCIETIES, 1925 





















































Shareholders Shareholders 
— ‘ on- 
J snhare- : share- 
Society a toa Society re Beewem,.| holder 
a loyed _— y- — ployed |°" 2°?" 
fac- “ in fac- ; 
tory tory 

Society No. 1.......... 200 (‘) (2) Society No. 13.......-.. 382 13 63 

Society No. 2......---- 650 70 30 || Society No. 14......... 21 10 8 

Society No, 3.......-.. 8 4 4 || Society No, 15......-.- 22 16 15 

Society No. 4..-....-.- 69 ie te Society No. 16_........ 200 20 180 

Society No. 5.......-.. 110 | fy See ee Society No. 17_.......- 9 a= . 

Society No. 6.....-.--.- 150 23 2 || Seciety No. 18.....-... 16 16 2. 

Society No. 7_.......-- 203 25 250 || Society No. 19........- 89 86 45 

Society No. 8.....----- 25 DEE. catisieee Society No. 20......... 40 ae -- 

a - a ine cabewd = @) oi (°) . Soclety No. 21......-- 92 15 150 

iety No. 10_.......- aie 

Society No. 11_........ 16 13 14 Sanaa 2. 438 465 807 
Society No. 12_.......- ii lt 21 

1 Not reported. 
2.10 per eent of working force. 


8 This society has not yet started operation. 
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It is seen that in only three societies are the shareholders identical 
with the workers. One of these is not a workshop, but an aggre- 
gation of fishermen who have combined to market their catch. 
Two other societies employ no workers outside their own member- 
ship, but the business is unable to give employment to all the mem- 
bers. Society No..10 comes very near the standard, while Societies 
Nos. 7, 16, and 21 show the most pronounced trend toward the 
joint-stock practice. Society No. 10 follows recognized cooperative 
practice quite closely in most respects, ranking high among the 
societies studied. ‘The besetting temptation of the workers’ pro- 
ductive society already mentioned—restriction of membership for 
profit’s sakke—has had little or no effect upon it. A special effort is 
made to induce employees to become members. ‘“‘So far as possible 
all the employees of the company shall be stockholders, holding one 
share each of the capital stock.” 

The 21 societies reporting give employment to nearly 1,300 
workers. 

All but four of them work the eight-hour day. One of these works 
a day of seven hours, one of eight hours and 40 minutes; in the 
third the skilled workers have the eight-hour day, but the unskilled 
workers have one of nine hours. The fourth society has a 48-hour 
week, 5 hours being worked on Saturday and 8%% hours on each of 
the other days. 

Fifteen societies ‘pay the union scale of wages; 1 reports that it 
pays the current rate, but that there is no union scale in the locality; 
1 society pays more than the scale; 1 has not yet commenced business; 
and 2 failed to report on this point. 





Capitalization and Business 


‘THE value of the share ranges higher in the workers’ productive 

societies than in the consumers’ organizations. The lowest 
found was $10, in one society; $100 was the common value, and 
$200 the highest. One society allows an investment of $5,000 per 
stockholder. In another, which is gradually paying off the indebt- 
edness on its plant, the worker-owners, in order to meet these regular 
payments, leave in the company 25 per cent of the amount due 
them in wages, this applying on the purchase of stock up to a limit 
of $2,000. When the amount so accumulated to any stockholder’s 
credit exceeds $2,000, under a refunding system the surplus is to be 
returned, and this will continue until all members hold an equal 
amount of stock in the company. In four societies the stock is 
divided equally among the members. 
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Table 2 shows the paid-in share capital and the amount of surplus 
and reserve accumulated by the societies reporting: 


TABLE 2.—PAID-IN SHARE CAPITAL AND SURPLUS AND RESERVE OF WORKER®?: 
PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES, DECEMBER 31, 1925, BY KIND OF BUSINESS DONE ~_ 





























| 
Number 4s 
Kind of business done of a Surplus and 
societies 7 reserve 
6 ERE FES S| Pa et er eee 4 $53, 952 
Fish canning and sales societies _--_____.....-....--.----- 3 208, 074 
ee aE eae 2 2° 7 ae 
I oe ons oe co cara ee Oe a 2 53, 283 147 
PD. nid thbhdi-mdecncceddenudahpadeskiwcheyedekitows 1 71, 000 (?) 
ERE EF IE EIR 6 158, 500 
ES Ser SAS PT EPL RRS: 5 apa bt 2 140, 700 
pS RR ES ROT 15 OR bers 1 265, 000 
Sg RR, ENE ye IRD Lec YON i PRWeb. Sale 21 4 1, 025, 509 
11 society. 4 20 societies. 
2 Not reported. 5 9 societies. 


33 societies. 


Table 3 shows the amount of business done in each of the six 
years, 1920 to 1925, by the 18 societies reporting on this point: 


TABLE 3.—-AMOUNT OF BUSINESS DONE BY WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES, 
1920 TO 1925 


, 














Num- Amount of business 

ber of pac cre Se eee 
Kind of business socie- | 

ties re-|} 4990 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 

porting ° “ 





| 


} 
1 $45,055) 1 $94,101) 1 $104,570; 2 $131,842) * $112, 136, $141, 824 


31,019,054; *601,298) *% 632,812 8 723, 043) 1668, 756) 
Glass (window) factories... 3 621,548) 3 438,466) 4% 231, 653 3 214, 334! 3 102, 398) 


Cigar factories__........... 4 
2 
2 
Te ER iS 2 144, 643 125, 142 123, 729 143, 495, 177, 71 1| 
6 
2 


Fish canning and sales so- 
ee ap SF BERS tly. 764, 192 
295, 679 
1301,781| 4640,068) 5 809, 196 5 807, 450 5 $37, 903 992, 905 
31,702,611, %853,509| 1,191,989} 1,301,842 1, 262, 414) 1, 419, 608 
Veneer factories. _.._..___- ae (8) 536, 854 924, 812! 712, 275) 743, 535 


Sarat, Seis 19) ? 3, 834, “a § 2, 752, "a § 3, 630, 803) 1° 4, 246, 58) 11 3, 873, 593 











4, 533, 329 














1 2 societies. 4 4 societies. 7 9 societies. 10 15 societies. 
23 societies. 5 5 societies. 8 11 societies. 11 16 societies. 
3 1 society. 6 Not reported. § 14 societies. 


Amount and Division of Profits 


[N ADDITION to the wages received, the stockholder employees 

are also entitled to a share of any profits made by the business. 
In all but two cases the societies studied divide the profits on the 
basis, not of wages, but of stock, just as in a joint-stock company; 11 
one of the two exceptions, profits are divided according to the output 
of each worker-owner, while in the other they are divided equally. 
In 1925, however, though profits aggregating $248,804 were reported 
by 12 societies, in only 4 were any returns from profits received by 
the shareholders. These societies divided the sum of $109,470. The 
other 8 societies retained all of the net earnings for use in the busines. 
Some of the societies, even though now on a profit-making basis, are 
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in debt, due to deficits in previous years, to losses from fire, ete. The 
shingle mills also lost money when their marketing organization, and 
later a logging association, failed. 

The statement below shows the profits reported for 1925 by the 
12 societies which were able to make a profit that year: 


Societies reporting Amount of | an 
profit or loss reporte 





(ee EE nite nine ceceeoy nessethvnngenteesheee 2 1 $861 
Fish canning and sales societies. __ -.... -.....---_---- 1 27, 017 
Giese ttm) Gaotoriee. ok ce ll see et 1 29,198 
Det daha. a bthtele ne sd binkhen «eee tiiebdle «adieewd 2 4, 858 
RR nine esi anne dengee—nddesbk ni deene 6 $18, 331 
I i a th rl drat edi cnn een 2 143, 346 
ES, LDU Snes a-ak Guar ktnwaeie monacha anew ow 1 54, 391 

WA siti ued ds cadence 15 4248, 804 


Marketing Problems 


WORKERS’ societies are often handicapped by the fact that even 

though the members be skilled workers in their trade, they have 
had little or no knowledge of salesmanship or of market conditions. 
They therefore are at a disadvantage and sometimes experience 
dificulty in disposing of their product. Inquiry was made as to 
whether such was the case in the societies studied, and also as to the 
channels through which they dispose of their output. Six societies 
report that they have some trouble in disposing of their goods. 
One of these societies found the marketing of its products so serious a 
problem that, notwithstanding the fact that the officers served without 
salary, the sales did not cover the overhead expense and it was obliged 
to close out its business early in 1926. Another attributes its sales 
difficulties to a ‘“‘prejudice against cooperation.”” The remaining 
societies report no difficulty on this score. 

Seventeen of the workshops sell their goods on the open market, 
three others find an outlet also through consumers’ cooperative 
societies, and only one society (which also sells to other cooperative 
societies and on the open market) uses trade-union channels in selling 
its goods. 

Business Methods and Management 


"THE final authority over the operation of the society lies, of course 

in the general meeting of stockholders where in the majority, 
16, of the societies studied each stockholder has but one vote irrespec- 
tive of his capital holdings in the company, and in 9 no proxy voting 
is allowed. The immediate responsibility, however, rests upon the 
board of directors and upon the manager. The manager receives 
his position by election—by the board of directors in 10 societies 
and direetly by the shareholders themselves in 9 societies. One 
factory has no manager, the affairs being carried on by the board of 
directors and the officers. The remaining society, which is just 


building its factory, has not reached the point of selecting its man- 
ager. 





7 1 society; the other reported a loss of $10,148. 
Loss. 


* 5 societies; 1 other society reported a loss but did not state the amount. 
‘ 12 societies. 
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Check is kept upon the manager by the board of directors and by 
audit of the books. All but two of the societies in operation in 1995 
for which reports were received have a regular audit of accounts 
this being done by a professional accountant in 12, by a committes 
in 3, and by the board ef directors in 1. Of the two factories which 
do not audit their books regularly, one has an occasional audit by g 
professional auditor and the other by a committee of members. — 

Some indication of the financial status of the societies is given by 
Table 4, which shows the percentage of working capital represented 
by fixed assets (buildings, furniture, fixtures, lands, etc.), and bills 
and notes payable and receivable, and the number of times the 
capital was turned in sales, for 10 societies for which information was 
available: 


TABLE 4.—RELATION OF FIXED ASSETS, ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AND RECEIVABLE, 


AND SALES TO CAPITAL IN 10 WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES 





Society 


Relation of— 





. | 
Fixed assets | Accounts and Accounts and 
notes payable notes receiv - | 
ble to capitai 


to 
capital 


to capital 


; Ratio of sales 
in 192: 
to capita 
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Society No. 





Per cent 
30.8 
10.8 
45.8 
92. 5 

105. 9 
61.3 
29. 4 
§2. 4 

105. 3 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





A Study of Villagers in the United States 


OCIOLOGISTS have paid little attention to villages in this coun- 
S try, although, according to a recent report of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research,’ there are approximately 18,000 
of these communities in the United States, covering nearly one-eighth 
of its population, and the number and residents of these villages are 
on theinerease. The exploration of this ‘‘ No man’s land of American 
sociology’? was undertaken to show what manner of people live in 
villages, the social and economie forces that influence the lives of 
villagers, and the contribution they make to the nation’s life. 

The report which embodies the results of the study discusses some 
of the findings under the following headings: How many villagers 
are there? Are village populations declining? What do villagers 
do for a living? What functions do villagers perform? What are 
the distinguishing characteristics of village populations? 

A village, as defined in the study, is a place with a population 
of from 250 to 2,500. As the eensus figures included only incor- 
porated villages, recourse was had to the 1921 edition of the Rand 
MeNally Atlas, which reports 18,381 villages with a population of 
12,858,521, or 12 per cent of the total population of the United States. 


Increase in Village Populations 


FROM 1900 to 1920 the number and population of incorporated 

villages in the United States increased 41 per cent. Within 
these 20 years the total population of the United States showed an 
increase of 39 per cent. In the same period the total number of 
atlas villages, incorporated or otherwise, increased 45 per cent and 
the total village population 48 per cent. 

In 4 of the 8 divisions, during the decade 1910 to 1920, village populations 
expanded more than the population of the divisionitself. * * * In 19 of the 
42 States outside of New England the populations of incorporated villages 
during the last census period increased more than the total populations of the 
respective States. 

Furthermore, during the same decade, 1910 to 1920, the popula- 
tion of incorporated villages increased 9.5 per cent, while the remain- 
ing rural population expanded only 2.2 per cent. 

Comparatively few immigrants settle in rural districts, and if the 
immigration factor could be eliminated, the rate of village growth 
would probably be shown to be quite close to ‘the average rate of 
growth of very large cities and also of very small eities.” In fact, 
the striking growth of villages makes it seem possible that a-sub- 





"Institute of Social and Religious Research, American Villagers, by C. Luther Fry. New York. 
H. Doran Co., 1926. 20 pp. : 
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stantial number of those deserting the open country have gone to 
villages rather than to the cities. 

It is conceivable that the United States is “at the beginning of « 
new agricultural era in which farmers, thanks to good roads and the 
automobile, will come more and more to live together in villages to 
enjoy greater social advantages.” 


Kind of People Living in Agricultural Villages 


The populations of the Middle Atlantic villages are strikingly 
homogeneous, being for the most part native-born whites of native 
parentage. The colored inhabitants were almost negligible, averac- 
ing only 0.7 per cent. There is a notable preponderance of elderly 
people in these villages also considerably more women than men, 
and the percentage of single men is unusually low. The average 
family was smaller than in the villages of the other three regions. 

In the southern region the negroes constitute on the average over 
25 per cent of the village populations, but only 4 of the 44 Southern 
villages included over 25 aliens in their respective populations. In 
the villages of the South there are proportionately more young 
persons, fewer old persons, and more large families than in the 
villages of the other three areas. “‘ Educationally the southern villages 
make a relatively poor showing, illiteracy being comparatively high 
and school attendance low.” 

The villages of the Midwest are characterized by the strikingly 
large percentage of inhabitants from northwestern Europe or with 
northwestern European antecedents. These communities “‘seem to 
have reached a high level of economic well-being.” Their record for 
home ownership and for school attendance outstrips that of the 
villages in the other regions. 

The Far West villages reflect their recent emergence from a pioneer 
period. Only 9 per cent of the native whites in their population 
have mothers who were born in the State of residence. Among 
Middle Atlantic villagers the proportion is 80 per cent. In these 
Far West villages also there are more men than women, and rela- 
tively more single men and fewer unmarried women than in the vil- 
lages of any other area. The comparatively high divorce rate in 
these Far West centers indicates less regard for the conventions than 
in the villages of the other regions. ‘There are surprisingly few ori- 
entals among the Far West villagers, only 323 orientals being reported 
in a population of 42,838, and out of 34 of the villages in this area 15 
had no Asiatic inhabitants. 

Because of the great variation in the population of agricultural 
villages from region to region, ‘national generalizations about vil- 
lages should be made with great care.” 


Gainful Occupation of Villagers 


AN ANALYSIS of the occupations of the inhabitants of the 177 

agricultural villages revealed that almost 68 per cent of the 
males 10 years of age and over in the Midwest villages were gainfully 
employed in 1920, “while in the three other regions the record was 
about 75 per cent. The higher percentages of unoccupied young 
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and old villagers in the Midwest would seem to reflect superior 
economic conditions. 

The ratio of females 10 years of age and over gainfully occupied to 
the total female population of the Southern villages is comparatively 
high (42 per cent) for negresses and low (14.4 per cent) for white 
virls and women. The percentage of gainfully employed negro and 
white girls from 10 to 15 years of age, however, in these commun- 
nities exceeds those for the villages of the other three regions. The 
women 65 years of age gainfully occupied range from 4.8 per cent 
of the female village population in the Middle West to 12.3 per cent 
in the South. 

Even if the negroes’ are not included in the tabulation for the 
villages of the South, that region still shows a heavier proportion of 
boys from 10 to 15 years and men over 65 in gainful employment 
than is found in the other areas. The percentages of village boys 
from 10 to 15 years of age gainfully occupied in the different regions 
were as follows: Middle Atlantic, 1.7; Middle West, 2.9; South 
6.1; and Far West, 1.1. The village men 65 years of age and over 
in gainful employment range from 37.7 per cent in the Middle West 
to 64.1 per cent in the South. 

The relatively large proportion of children and old men employed 
in the South ‘‘ would seem to indicate that it is economic pressure, 
at least in part, that compels both groups to work.” 

It is rather astonishing to find that in all four regions the largest 
group of males 10 years of age and over in these agricultural villages 
is in manufacture, which combined with trade, transportation, and 
agriculture, inelude more than 80 per cent of the gainfully occupied 
males in such villages. For the females 10 years of age and over, 
manufacture leads only in the Middle Atlantic area. In the remain- 
ing three areas the largest percentage of females is in domestic 
service. 

The findings on the social-economic status of the inhabitants of the 
177 agricultural villages analyzed are as follows: 


5O0CIAL-ECONOMIC STATUS OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED VILLAGERS 10 YEARS OF 
AGE AND OVER, 1920, BY SEX AND REGION 











Social-economic status —— gc South Far West 

Males: Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Sag EL SI 18. z 22. : 24. 24.8 
I EO Ns eS ce duscbu 10. ll. 14.1 9.3 
EN 6 6hiintt on doc cedbdecbeseaverthsansios 19.3 19.3 14.0 17.5 
—— TE ED RE Settee ee. 11.6 a : 8.5 8.5 
PPP ec noe oosis 420 eee ods... 31.0 r 28. 1 31.3 
Eso, cL neranneebucinependece= 1.6 1.9 2.9 2.0 
i. . a SSRIS RES SEE Eee 1.3 1.7 2.0 1.4 
Femspoicssional ee i ilk ahs andrea, iuiiin 5.6 6.3 6.1 5.3 

i 1ales: 

Proprietors, officials, managers ...........-.-.------ 12.2 11.8 8.9 15.8 
Cee nes cenkinwhcnsaneeecs 20. 3 27.8 15.5 27.9 
(ts) RRS RE RE SE 1.9 -9 3 -6 
pr ee gg ae 5 RS a le =: 28. 9 10.3 4 9 = 7 
ME Dee 4.5 2.5 .8 .0 
 s *  . eae 16. 0 20. 9 44.3 15.3 
deen en a 1.1 5 i.1 
I ewe 16.0 24. 8 14.8 22.7 
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Village Populations Compared with City and Open-Country Populations 


COMPARISON of certain data for the 177 agricultural villaca, 
with parallel findings for 38 widely scattered medium-sizp 
cities brought out the following facts concerning the villages: 

Their population is more homogeneous. 

The percentage of their native white inhabitants is higher. 

There are proportionately more old men and women. 

Home ownership is more frequent. 

The percentage of young persons in school is larger. 

There are fewer wage-earning opportunities. 

Industrial operations are on a smaller seale. 

‘The proportion of men and women in agriculture is larger and jy 
manufacture smaller. 

The percentage of men in professional service is relatively hich. 

The proportion of men in clerical occupations is less important 
than in eities. 

The proportion of male proprietors, officials, and managers is 7) 
per cent higher than in cities. 

The proportion of professional women and women proprietors, 
officials, and managers is higher than in the cities. 

In eontrasting the agricultural villagers with the open-country 
dwellers it is stated that, aside from the compafatively large per- 
centage of men and women from 20 to 45 years of age im the cities, 
the age distribution ef the villagers in at least three of the areas 
conforms more to that ef the cities than to that of the open country. 

The difference between the birth rate of the open country and that 
of the villages is much wider than that between the birth rate of the 
villages and that of the cities. 

Although there are no available statistics classifying the gainfully 
employed in the open country by occupation it is highly probable 
that such elassification used as a basis of comparison would indicate 
that from an occupational point of view ‘villagers are more like 
city dwellers than are the inhabitants of the open country.” 

These and other contrasts between villagers and open-country 
populations cast doubt upon the practice of consolidating villagers 
and open-country dwellers under the one classification “rural.” 


Professional Functions of Villagers 


N ANALYSIS of the professions represented in villages show 
that the teacher, the clergyman, and the doctor are, generally 
speaking, the only professional persons in the small village. An 
increasing number of village residents brings the lawyer and the 
dentist, while the musician and the veterinary surgeon follow upon 
further additions to the population. Finally the trained nurse 
appears, 
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Meeting of International Association of Governmental ‘Labor Officials 


res 

States and Canada held its thirteenth annual convention at 

Columbus, Ohio, June 7 to 10, 1926. Representatives from 
17 States and Provinces were present. The first business session of 
the association was held Tuesday morning, June 8. The meeting 
was called to order by the president, Herman R. Witter, who pre- 
sented his annual report, which was followed by a detailed report of 
the secretary-treasurer, Louise E. Schutz, which showed the Associa- 
tion to be in a very satisfactory condition. A roll call of States 
then proceeded, the State representatives reporting the progress or 
changes made in labor legislation in their respective States. The 
various standing committees also made their reports at this session. 

The keenest interest was manifested in the report of the committee 
on statistics, which called forth spirited discussion. The committee’s 
recommendation of the adoption of uniform methods of collecting and 
compiling statistics was unanimously concurred in by the association. 
The committee was continued, with instructions to formulate and 
present at the next annual meeting an outline of uniform nomencla- 
ture. 

At the session devoted to the subject of women and children in 
industry, two papers were presented; ‘“‘The effect of labor laws 
upon women in industry,” by Mary Van Kleeck, and “Industrial 
hygiene,” . by Dr. KE. R. Hayhurst. Reports of special committees on 
industrial home work and migratory children were presented to the 
association and by resolution both of these committees were con- 
tinued. 

The importance of statistics in any plan for preventing unemploy- 
ment was stressed by Mary Van Kleeck in a paper read at the employ- 
ment session. She made it very clear that for the formulation of any 
effective plan to prevent unemployment in the future complete 
statistical information is necessary as to the location and extent of 
employment and unemployment in the various industries from month 
to month, season to season, and year to year. ‘The paper elicited 
much discussion. 

Probably no session proved more interesting than the one devoted 
to the subject.of accidents and accident prevention. W.W. Adams, 
statistician of the United States Bureau of Mines presented a paper 
on “Accidents and accident prevention in bituminous coal mines,” 
pointing out the danger points in the mines where the largest number 
of accidents occur and discussing fully the precautions and safety 
devices adopted to reduce the accident hazard. At thissession 
H. R. Witter, director of the Department of Industrial Relations of 
Ohio, furnished a demonstration of first-aid work in mines, two prize 
teams of five men each giving an exhibition of methods of render- 
ing first aid to seriously injured workers in mines. 

A moving picture— ‘The fall of man,” which depicted in a vivid 
manner the great importance of the adoption of accident prevention 
devices and the total comilée of ignoring their installation when the 
accident hazard is known, was presented at this session. 
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The following resolutions were adopted: 


1. Resolved, That the association extend its appreciation and sincere thay}. 
to the Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio, which, through its untiring 
efforts, has contributed to the pleasure and well-being of the delegates in eo). 
vention at Columbus. 

2. Resolved, That the appreciation of the convention be given to the jr, 
for the publicity given the proceedings of the association. 

3. Resolved, That Herman R. Witter, director of the Department of Industria) 
Relations of Ohio, be extended a special vote of thanks for his efficient administr..- 
tion of the office of president of this association, and that he be made an honorary 
member of the association. ; 

4. As a substitute for the recommendations of the committee on migrator, 
children (see U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 411, p. 157, resolution 
No. 7), be it 

Resolved, That this committee be continued, and that its study be extended 
to include nonmigratory children employed in industrial forms of agriculture. 

5. As a substitute for the recommendation of the committee on industria] 
home work (see U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 411, p. 157, resoly- 
tion No. 8), be it 

Resolved, That this committee be continued with the view of enlarging the 
scope of its investigation. 

6. Resolved, That this association reaffirm its support of the child labor ameud- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

7. Resolved, That the Association of Governmental Labor Officials extend to 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, its thanks for his courtesy in printing the twelfth 
annual report of the proceedings of the convention held at Salt Lake City, Utah; 
be it further 

Resolved, That he be requested to print the proceedings of the thirteenth annual 
convention held at Columbus, Ohio. 


The concluding session was a business meeting at which all un- 
finished business of the association was transacted. Paterson, N. /!., 


was selected as the next place of meeting, and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 


President.—John 8. B. Davie, of New Hampshire. 

First vice president.—R. H. Lansburgh, of Pennsylvania. 
Second vice president.—R. T. Kennard, of Kentucky. 
Third vice president.—Maud Swett, of Wisconsin. 

Fourth vice president—H. C. Hudson, of Toronto, Canada. 
Fifth vice president.—M. H. Alexander, of Colorado. 
Secretary-treasurer.— Louise E. Schutz, of Minnesota. 


Cloth-Weaving Industry in Nanchang, China 


HE Chinese Economic Bulletin, May 15, 1926, published by the 
Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information, con- 
tains an account of the cloth-weaving industry in Nanchang, 

the capital of the Province of Kiangsi. Cotton weaving in this 
locality is both a household and a factory industry, a coarse cloth 
being turned out by the native looms while in the cloth mills of the 
city fine cloth is produced. The farmers and their families usually 
work at cloth weaving during the winter months when they have 
nothing to do on their farms, the weaving season lasting till the rice 
planting begins in the late spring. Crude wooden looms are used. 
Each piece of cloth turned out is from 24 to 32 feet long and from 15 to 
20 inches wide (Chinese measure) and only plain fabric is woven. 
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The yarn used is imported from Shanghai and much of it is sold to 
the farmers at retail prices. The cloth is collected by dealers in 
Narchang, who usually have it smoothed, dyed, and sometimes 
printed before selling it in the neighboring districts. The dye used is 
either blue or green and since the war foreign indigo has again appeared 
in the market, replacing the local product to a large extent. Over 70 
dve works are operated in the city. 

‘The finer grades of cloth, such as sheetings, tablecloths, and 
mercerized cotton goods, are manufactured in the city mills. Only 
two of the larger mills now remain open, however, the others having 
been closed owing to the business depression. ‘These two mills 
together employ about 270 operatives. The wage rates of the workers 
in these mills are low, those of the highest-paid workers in the 
mercerized cloth department and of designers in the sheeting and 
tablecloth department being about $20' a month, while the less 
skilled workers in the mercerized department earn from $12 to $13 
a month. 





Factory Conditions in South Africa in 1924 


HE report of the chief inspector of factories in South Africa, 

Lz covering the calender year 1924, dwells upon the business 

activity which characterized the period. New industries 

were introduced, new factories built, and old ones altered and en- 

larged. At the close of the year the number of registered factories 
was 4,679 

In the employment situation, the most important question related 
to the extent to which white labor could be utilized. The tendency 
differed in different parts of the Union. Inthe Transvaal and Orange 
Free State there was a strong attempt to employ white labor wherever 
possible, while in the western Cape Province cheap colored labor 
was preferred by the majority of employers, and Europeans were 
veing displaced. Skilled white labor was scarce in some occupations, 
and where unskilled labor was required, it was cheaper to employ 
natives or colored workers. Possible openings for white labor were 
being carefully considered, and broom making, tea packing, lumber, 
leather, and pickle manufacturing, and whaling are enumerated as 
lines in which it might be employed more extensively. 

The employment of women increased during the year, and in 
many cases the inspectors were not satisfied with the conditions 
under which they were working. In fruit-canning factories and in 
candy making, women for the most part worked standing, and 
conditions were in other respects unfavorable. 

The woman inspector, Western Province, commented on the fact that among 
women receiving maternity grants in her district the largest number of stillbirths 
again occurred among applicants from sweets factories. The wages in this 
industry in the Western Province were small and the standard of living of opera- 


tives correspondingly low. These factors, combined with the fatigue of constant 
standing, might account for a certain number of stillbirths. 


A survey of working conditions in the factories showed a difficulty 
about the matter of seating for women. Where seats were provided, 





' The dollar unit generally used in China is the yuan, the exchange value of which fluctuates but is 
approximately 50 cents in United States currency. 
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they were of varied shapes and sizes, selected with little or no cop. 
sideration of their adaptation to the individual need. Often the, 
were lacking, especially in laundries and candy factories, -Ro< 
periods were secured, in most of the Provinces, through the custo, 
of stopping for tea in the middle of the morning and afterinooy. 
Manufacturers in general encouraged the custom through a realjzy. 
tion that ‘‘a definite rest interval makes for greater efficiency and 
output, and does away with the number of irregular and unauthorized 
stoppages of work which increase as the spell of work reaches the 
5-hour limit.’”’ Accident prevention is receiving considerable at- 
tention, but there was a marked increase in casualties during thy 
year, the number of accidents rising from 190, of which 26 were fatal. 
in 1923, to 256, of which 20 were fatal, in 1924. The highest numbe; 
of casualties (75) occurred im the manufacture of food and drinks. 
and the second largest (55) in woodworking, engineering and ineta! 
working standing third with 29. No accident rates are given. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Working Hours of Women in Maryland, 1925? 
I" 3,410 Maryland establishments visited in 1925, 48,483 women 


WORKING HOURS OF WOMEN IN MARYLAND, 1925 






were employed; of whom 32,924 were in factories, 11,580 in 
mercantile establishments, and 3,979 in mechanical establish- 
More than 50 per cent of the women in manufacturing 
establishments were employed in the clothing industry. Almost 
50 per cent of all the women were in department and 10-cent stores, 
and approximately 25 per cent in wholesale places. In the mechan- 
ical establishments nearly 3314 per cent worked in laundries. 

The Maryland law provides that women may not be employed in 
any manufacturing, mercantile, mechanical, printing, baking, or 
laundry establishments for more than 10 hours in any one day, and 
if any part of this work is done before 6 a. m. or after 10 p. m. they 
may work only 8 hours. The following table gives the working hours 
of 47,803 women in the State in 1925: 
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1 Maryland. Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. Thirty-fourth annual report, 1925, 1926, 234 pp. 
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Child Labor in Maryland, 1925 








HE data given below are from the annual reports of the com. 
missioner of labor and statistics of Maryland for 1924 and 




















1925: 
Item 1924 1925 | Item 
= 
Inspections... ....................-] 1,488] 3,107 | Firms prosecuted ----............. 
Children working................. 5,108 | 5,549 | Parents prosecuted_._........_.__- 
Children working illegally.._.___- 507 458 | Firms convicted -_._..........___.- 
po ee Pe, aoe 353 262 | Parents convicted_................ 
| 








The following statement shows the number of work permits issued 
to children by the permit department in 1924 and 1925: 





Item 1924 








ee a FE eee eee ae Le eee a eee ae ee eee 10, 081 
Newsboys’ badges issued ___.__.________. aR rae ED, > AE a RR, ak 2, 709 
Temporary general and vacation permits issued___..._._....-.-_-.-.-2-2- 2. ---- 1, 234 
Vocational permits issued __.____-- SEE SR VR TRAPS SSR ed ERT 1, 314 | 
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ee te IE OS GING a. «ale Saat ntindncdnsinchsaclintipetesuaitnimaieul 16, 034 | 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, Washington, D. C. 


ton, D. C., July 14-16, was called by the United States Secretary 

of Labor for the purpose of developing more effective coopera- 
tion among different organizations interested in accident prevention. 
Approximately 270 delegates were present from 33 States, the District 
of Columbia, Canada, and Argentina, including State officials having 
to do with accident prevention and reporting and representatives of 
safety organizations, of the large casualty insurance companies, and of 
industrial enterprises which have led in the development of the safety 
movement. The general subject of the conference was the value of 
statistics for accident prevention and its purpose was the formulation 
of a program by which uniform and comparable accident statistics 
could be collected and compiled on a national scale. 

At the opening session, under the chairmanship of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, an address of welcome outlining 
the aims of the conference was made by the Secretary of Labor who 
read a letter from the President of the United States, commending the 
purpose of the conference. 

The imperative need in any accident-prevention program, which 
was stressed by the Secretary of Labor in his address and by many of 
the other speakers, is a knowledge of the full extent of the accident 
problem. This he believes can be secured through the establishment 
of a safety division in the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
which would cooperate with other agencies in bringing together com- 
plete accident statistics regarding industries not now covered and 
which would provide for the prompt publication of accident data and 
the transmission of these data to American industry. The value of 
a national museum of safety to be located.in Washington as an 
adjunct of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was also pointed out by 
the Secretary of Labor who said that the objection that Washington 
is not an industrial city loses much of its force when we consider 
that the city is becoming more and more a national center and that 
the importance of such a museum in Washington would not be con- 
ditioned by the number who came to see it; its value would be found 
in no aiicall degree in projecting to the public mind the fact that the 
National Government takes an interest in the preservation of its 
citizens from the hazards of their callings. 

The advantages of a national museum of safety, which would thus 
crystallize and center the efforts of employers in the field of accident 
prevention, were discussed at the first session by a number of speakers. 
Louis Resnick, American Museum of Safety, gave an account of some 
of the effective results accomplished by the museum both in the line 


Ts industrial accident prevention conference held in Washing- 
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of actual accident reduction and in furthering interest in safety 
particularly the educational work carried on among young person¢ 
just entering industry. While the speaker considered that there was 
much which could be accomplished by a similar museum developed 
and maintained by the Federal Government, the question, he thouch} 
revolved wholly around the availability of funds, since to estah|is); 
and maintain a national safety museum properly would require 
large initial outlay and impressive annual budgets. 

Charles P. Tolman, consulting engineer, in discussing Mr. Res. 
nick’s paper, indorsed the idea of a safety museum located in the 
Department of Labor, although he suggested the use of the word 
‘institute’? in place of “museum.” In his opinion: “the medics) 
research institutions and laboratories which supply the technica] 
basis for public health activities should have a parallel in a safety 
museum or institute supplying a similar basis in support and exten- 
sien of the work of the Department of Labor, looking toward the 
economic health ef our industries as well as the physical health of 
our industrial workers.” 

At this session, also, an account of the work of the New Jersey 
Industrial Safety Museum was given by Charlies H. Weeks, deputy 
commissioner of labor, New Jersey. 


Problem of National Accident Statistics 


a 


"THE problem of securing national accident statistics as a prerequi- 

site in the campaign to reduce the enormous loss sustained by 
the workers and by industry through industrial accidents was dis- 
cussed by Leonard W. Hatch, director, bureau of statistics and infor- 
mation, New York State Department of Labor. 

National statistics, he said, are necessary for the guidance of indi- 
vidual industries or for comparison of one industry with another, 
since few industries are confined, even in major part, to any one 
State. They are also necessary to enable the individual States to 
compare experience within their borders with that in other States 
and to afford comparison of one State’s experience as a whole with 
that of other States. Accepting the necessity for national statistics 
as being unquestioned, it is equally obvious, he said, that such sta- 
tistics must be secured by the Federal Government. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics can obtain the necessary material 
in one of two ways, either directly from individual employers in the 
various States or through the appropriate departments of State gov- 
ernments. This latter course is to be eeterred. in the speaker's 
opinion, as to secure the information directly from the employers 
would require double reporting on their part, since the States must 
have the same sort of material. The logical course, therefore, seems 
to be the reporting of accidents by employers to State departments 
and then by the latter to the United States Department of Labor. 
Standard definitions of terms, classifications for industries, methods 
for measuring exposure and for computing frequency and severity 
rates, and table forms for presenting the Seite haviee already been 
developed by the committee on statistics of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions,' the tech- 





Po Published by the Bureau of Labor Statisties as Bulletin 276: Standardization of Industrial Accident 
tatistics. 
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nical means of securing such reports is already available. In spite 
of this, however, the actual application of the plan in individual 
States has not yet gone far enough to produce combinable uniform 
fvures, so that the oe uniformity necessary for anything like 
national figures is still woefully lacking. There are several reasons, 
he stated, for this condition: First, differences in State laws or admin- 
istrative procedure; second, the needs of an individual State may 
often be better met by statistics which are adapted to its particular 
conditions; and, third, State departments must compile other sta- 
tisties than those relating to accidents, and appropriations for sta- 
tistical work are notoriously difficult to secure from legislatures. 
The problem at the present time, therefore, seemed to the speaker a 
ceneral one of education to impress upon the State departments or 
the State authorities back of them which control their policies and 
funds the value of proper accident statistics of their own and the 
greater value of such statistics when developed so that not only 
state-wide but nation-wide comparisons can be made. 

As yet accident rates per unit of employment or exposure, by 
industries, are almost wholly lacking, and such accident rates are 
the only form in which accident figures will really tell us where we 
are, how far we have come, and how far we have to go in safety 
work. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has already made a beginning 
in the collection of such statistics through a cooperative arrangement 
with a number of the State departments for the collection of uniform 
reports of employment from representative manufacturing establish- 
ments whereby the State collects the reports and supplies the bureau 
with copies. Corresponding records of accidents from selected lists 
of these firms are secured; and although it is only a partial and incom- 
plete solution of the problem of accident rates, it is along this line that 
the peels goal of complete accident rates for all firms may be 
reached. 


What is Being Done in the Collection of Accident Statistics 


PRESENT accomplishments in the collection and practical appli- 

cation of accident statistics were discussed by various speakers. 
L. W. Chaney, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, told 
oi the work of the bureau in developing accident statistics in the iron 
and steel industry and the results in the reduction of accidents in 
the plants of the United States Steel Corporation. The computa- 
tion of frequency and severity rates per 1,000,000 hours of exposure 
and the analysis of these accidents by departments and by causes 
have disclosed the places where there was need of special effort to 
reduce accidents; they have shown whether or not progress was being 
made, and have served to set standards of accomplishment. During 
the period 1911 to 1924 the trend of severity rates, which are regarded 
as the more exact measure of hazard, in the different departments of 
the steel industry (except foundries) has been quite uniformly down- 
ward; in foundries the rate may be regarded as stationary, and this 
in spite of the fact that some companies have made excellent records 
which, however, are wholly concealed by the records of those com- 
panies that have made no progress. 
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The statistical activities of various sections of the National Safety 
Council were outlined by W. H. Cameron, managing director. Tho 
council collects and presents the accident records of 11 groups: ¢ 
other industrial groups report to other agencies, and no effort js 
made by the council to duplicate their reports. Included in these 
6 groups are steam railroads which report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and mining companies which report to the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Reports furnished to the council by the differen; 
members give the average number of employees per year, the total! 
number of hours worked by all employees, the number of accidents 
causing loss of time beyond the day or shift, and the number of days 
lost because of accidents. The compilation of these statistics makes 
it possible to trace the national trend of accidents within these indus. 
tries and leads to greater effort to ascertain the causes for increases 
or decreases in the accident frequency and severity rates. 

W. W. Adams, United States Bureau of Mines, told of the coopera- 
tion of the companies operating coal and metal mines and quarries 
with the bureau in the compilation of accident statistics during the 
past 15 years. Statistics of national scope have been built up in 
these industries in this way. Analysis of the figures collected shows 
that accidents cause a loss to the coal and metal mining industries 
equivalent to between 8 and 10 per cent of the entire amount of time 
which these industries work, and between 5 and 6 per cent in the 
stone quarrying industry, an economic waste which could be pre- 
vented since a number of mines and quarries have reduced their acci- 
dent rates practically to a minimum. 

The importance of accident statistics in the prevention of acci- 
dents has received recent recognition in the State of Ohio by the 
enactment of a law in 1925 creating a bureau for the prevention of 
industrial accidents and diseases. An account of the work of the divi- 
sion of safety and hygiene created under this law as it has been 
planned and partly organized was given by Carl C. Beasor, chief 
statistician, in an address on recent statistical developments in the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, .with special reference to accident 
records. 

The use of accident statistics in Canada was the subject of an 
address by R. B. Morley, general manager of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Association, Toronto, and the achievements of 
American railways in-accident reduction were reviewed by Lew K. 
Palmer, of the Equitable Life Assurance Co., the figures presented 
by him showing a remarkable reduction in the losses due to acci- 
dents. W. N. Doak, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
who led the discussion of this paper, told of the work of his own 
organization in safeguarding the men and of the cooperation of the 
railroads. Statistics, he said, had been invaluable in building up 
the work of safety improvement on railroad lines. 

David Van Schaack, of the Aetna Life {nsurance Co., in an ad- 
dress on the interest of casualty insurance in accident prevention 
statistics, discussed the necessity of a more complete system of col- 
lection and distribution of such statistics. 

The accomplishment of a single industry in the reduction of acci- 
dents was shown by T. F. Jennings, representing the Utah Copper 
Co., who reported that a foundry employing approximately 250 men 
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and casting from 40 to 50 tons of molten metal per day, had oper- 
ated during the past eight months without a single lost-time acci- 
dent. ‘This had been accomplished largely through the practice of 
remedying conditions as they arise instead of deferring action until 
an accident forces relief. 


What Can Be Done to Develop National Accident Prevention Statistics 


RICHARY H. Lansburgh, Secretary of Labor and Industry of 

Pennsylvania, in an address on ‘‘What State departments 
can contribute to national accident prevention statistics,’ said 
that the history of the organized safety movement has proved that 
accident statistics form the groundwork of safety measures. The 
State labor departments and the State inspection forces are in the 
best position to collect, analyze, and distribute accident statistics, 
but in many States and in many industries adequate records of acci- 
dents are not yet available. In the development of State accident 
statistics to be used as the basis of the industrial accident-preven- 
tion work of the Nation, the speaker outlined the following features 
which are necessary if such statistical compilations are to accom- 
plish their end: (1) The presentation by industries must be so sub- 
divided as to group only similag hazards; (2) the accident cause 
classifications must be so developed as to permit specific prevention 
work to be applied after the determination of exact causes; (3) some 
method of determining the exposure to which the accident statistics 
apply must be found; (4) basically, all accident statistics must be 
developed with the thought of how they are to be used in accident 
prevention. 


Other Phases of the Accident Prevention Problem 


SEVERAL addresses were made which related to specific hazards 
or conditions which are of importance in the prevention of 
accidents. 

The relation of accident prevention to efficiency was the subject of | 
an address by Lewis A. DeBlois, of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, who pointed out the loss occurring through 
interruption of the production cycle, both through the immediate 
injury to the workman and the time lost by fellow employees and 
through the lowered morale resulting from the constant repetition of 
accidents, and also the loss resulting from the noninjury accidents. 

David J. Price, United States Bureau of Chemistry, addressed the 
conference on dust-explosion hazards in industrial plants, laying 
particular stress upon the need for prompt reporting of such 
accidents by State officials, insurance commissions, safety organiza- 
tions, and other interested agencies, so that the probable cause of the 
explosion may be determined and control measures applied. 

mproved lighting as a factor in accident prevention was discussed 
by W. H. Rademacher, illuminating engineer of the General Electric 
Co., who said that a study of 91,000 industrial accidents made some 
years ago showed that about 24 per cent could be traced either 
directly or indirectly to improper lighting while more recent figures 
place the number of such accidents at one out of every eight. A 
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recent report of artificial lighting conditions in 390 typical American 
industrial establishments showed that only 15 per cent of these 
plants were well lighted, that 29 per cent were fairly lighted, and 
that 56 per cent were poorly lighted. 

What the colleges are doing for accident prevention and human 
safety was discussed by Prof. Stewart Robinson, North Caroling 
State College. The workers’ interest in safety problems was thie 
subject of an address by Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Diseussion of various papers was led by John P. Jackson, of the 
New York Edison Co.; J. M. Larkin, of the Bethlehem Steel Co.. 
D. T. Meany, of the International Paper Co.; L. L. Hall, of the 
National Council on Compensation Insurance; J. E. Hannum, of the 
American Engineering Couneil; Joseph J. Walsh, secretary of mines 
of Pennsylvania; R. E. Simpson, of the Travelers Insurance (o..- 
E. B. Patton, of the department of labor of New York; and Thomas 
P. Kearns, of the division of safety and hygiene of Ohio. 


Resolutions Poel by the Conference 


JN SUMMING up the purposes for which the conference was called, 
Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, stated that all the Bureau of Labor Statistics desires to do is to 
serve as a clearing house for the information the States are gathering, 
the most important consideration being the furnishing of these reports 
- that the accident rates can be computed on a man-hour or day 
asis. 

Resolutions passed by the conference recommended a unified, 
standard system of reporting and distributing information, and thie 
enactment by the different States of such legislation as shall be 
necessary to provide for reports by employers which will allow the 
compiuation of accident frequency and severity rates. <A resolution 
providing that an annual conference should be held was referred by 
the conference to the Secretary of Labor for his consideration and 
such action as he considered advisable. 





ett tne ditties 
—_ — 


Are Accidents Increasing? ' 


By Erne.sert Stewart, Unirep States Commissioner or LABOR STATISTICS 


HE answer to the question, “Are accidents increasing?”’ is 
a 3 another question, which is: “ What do you mean by increasing? ”’ 
The crude number of accidents reported in one year might be 
largely in excess-of the accidents reported the year before, but this 
eT not necessarily mean that accidents were increasing. In 
order to answer this question we must have complete and accurate 
reports on, first, the number of accidents; second, the amount oi 
ye wee to the hazards of industry. 
he accidents of 1925 have apparently exceeded those of 1924 as 
certainly the aecidents of 1923 greatly exceeded those of 1922. A 


1 Abstraet of paper read before joint session of American: Association for Labor Legislation and American 
Statistical Association, New York City, Dec. 30, 1925. 
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careful statistician will ask two questions before he attempts to 
answer the question as to whetirer or not accidents are increasing: 
First, “Are there more men at work, or were men working more 
hours in 1923 and 1924 than they did in 1921 and 1922?” In other 
words, is there a greater man-hour exposure and what is the relation 
of the number of accidents to this man-hour exposure? Second, ‘“‘Is 
there more complete and better reporting of accidents and of man- 
hour exposure now than formerly?”’ An increase in recorded acci- 
dents may mean a greater volume of men at work. It may mean 
better reporting. 

At present we have no serious machinery for the collection of 
accidents and especially for the collection of the base upon which to 
compute a rate, this base, of course, being the man-hour exposure 
in the various industries being studied. 

On the face of it, accidents are increasing, yet in the only industry 
about which we really know anything, that of iron and steel, accidents 
are decreasing. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has for a series of years collected 
accident reports from the iron and steel industry in such a way that 
we can tell for the industry as a whole and for the various depart- 
ments of the industry and by occupations within the departments 
whether or not accidents are increasing or decreasing. That is to 
say, we get the man-hour exposure in this detail and connect the 
accidents with this exposure. The result of these figures is placed 
in the hands of the industry, which several years ago began to take 
the matter of accident prevention seriously and used these figures 
for such purpose. The trend has been gradually and practically 
continuously downward. I hesitate very much to apply these figures, 
however, to industries which have not applied safety methods backed 
up by an intelligent survey of what parts of the industry are dangerous, 
or which have not applied such methods for such a length of time as 
has been done in iron and steel. 

I do not believe that the present trend in iron and steel is applicable 
to industry as a whole. My own judgment is that accidents are on 
the increase. The reasons for this are: 

First. In every recovery from a depression large numbers of new 
men are taken on and the accident rate for new men is always very 
much greater than for employees older in point of service. 

Second. There is a general speeding up of workers, both skilled 
and unskilled—a production per man-hour increase which registers 
a greater number of accidents—and this would probably especially 
afiect the accident rate among new men. 

Third. During the war a great deal of safety work was done by a 
> number of firms, and even where a safety engineer was not 
added to the personnel of the establishment, the care and safety of 
employees at work was very generally made a function of the welfare 
administration. Since the war a great many of these positions have 
been abolished and much of the accident-prevention work which re- 
quires a mechanical engineer has been given to the welfare depart- 
ments presided over by sociologists. 

The interest of the United States Bureay of Labor Statistics in 
accident statistics is primarily for the purpose of accident prevention. 
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The character of the figures collected and the methods used jn 
their collection must be correlated with the purpose of the investiga. 
tion in advance. It is seldom that figures collected without know- 
ing what they are to be used for can confidently be used for anything. 

To analyze accident figures so as to be helpful in the matter of 
accident prevention we must know where the accidents are greatest 
in proportion to the men employed and to the occupation of the men 
employed in these places. The crude accident rate must be based 
upon the total employees and the number of hours they work in an 
industry or an establishment. The refined rate must be based upon 
these same factors as they apply to departments and occupations 
within those departments. Asstated above, statistical information 
must be compiled with a view to the purpose it is to serve. 

The insurance carriers want to know the number of accidents 
in relation to the volume of pay roll. They are not interested in the 
number of emplovees nor the man-hour exposure except as they wish 
to do accident-prevention work. Their premium rates are based on 
a percentage of pay roll and this is the specific information they 
want and without which they could not do business. There is abso- 
lutely no objection to the insurance companies having this informa- 
tion and we are ready to aid them in any and every way in our 
power, but we imsist that these figures are worthless for accident- 
prevention purposes. 

Wage increases which would swell the volume of pay roll without 
increasing the number of man hours would show a decrease in acci- 
dents where no such decrease, measured in fingers, thumbs, legs, and 
arms, occurred at all. In fact, there might have been an increase. 

By the same token during a period of general wage reduction the 
accidents per $1,000 of wages paid might greatly increase, but 
this would not be true as measured by the number of men 
actually exposed to the hazard. What the insurance companies 
want is a ratio of accidents to wages for the purpose of determining 
an insurance premium rate. On the other hand, what the cost-of- 
production men want is the accidents based upon production, to enable 
them to ascertain just how much the workmen’s compensation costs 
per ton of coal or per ton of locomotives. 

Here, again, there is not the slightest objection to a record being 
kept of production nor is there any objection to its relation to the 
accident cost. The only comment is that we do not want to sce 
figures secured for one object and purpose used to show a condi- 
tion which can not be shown by any sort of fair use of such figures. 
The insurance company knows perfectly well that it can not use 
volume-of-pay-roll figures to plan accident-prevention work intelli- 
gently. The mine superintendent or safety engineer derives no bene- 
fit, from his point of view, from the accident-cost figures which the 
bookkeeper wants to charge into the price of coal. In the first place, 
it isn’t the coal that gets hurt, and, in the second place, coal tonnage 
or production can not be distributed over those parts of the mine or 
throughout those occupations in which hazards are greatest. 

The Bureau of Mines since 1916 has been giving the actual num- 
ber of men at work in the mines, both under ground and above ground ; 
in other words, the man-hour exposure in addition to the number 0! 
tons of coal per death. 
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Because of the increase in productivity of labor in the coal mines 
occasioned to some extent by the introduction of the machine, by 
better methods of handling coal, and to some extent by the increase 
in the productivity of labor itself the volume of coal produced per 
man (at least underground men) has materially increased. Let us 
see what happens when we compare these two sets of figures, those 
based upon output with those based upon exposure. 

There has been an increase in deaths per million tons of coal 
produced from 3.77 in 1916 to 4.17 in 1924—an increase of 10.6 per 
cent. The increase in deaths per million hours of human exposure 
was from 1.31 in 1916 to 1.59 in 1924, or an increase of 21.4 per cent. 
This contrast tells its own story. ; 

[t is difficult to see why there should be cross currents or conflicts 
here. Those who want compensation cost in its relation to produc- 
‘ion for the purpose of charging it into the price are just as interested 
in reducing this cost as they are in reducing any other cost. We who 
want these figures for accident-prevention purposes to reduce the 
number of fatalities in coal mines, the number of injuries in not only 
that but all other industries, want these figures to assist us in elimi- 
nating, so far as is humanly possible, the killing and maiming of men 
and women. 

The effect of this accident prevention will be to reduce compensa- 
tion cost of production and to do it more effectively than it can be 
done in any other way. It will reduce the ratio of accidents to 
volume of pay roll and hence the insurance cost. There is therefore 
no reason why all should not work together and for each other. 

I may say that the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its attenapt to 
secure an intelligent basis for accident rates, has made arrangements 
with the firms that furnish the bureau with its volume of employ- 
ment—the number of men on the pay roll at a given date—also to 
supply their statistics on accidents, distinguishing only between fatal 
and nonfatal. This gives us at least a start toward developing an 
accident rate by industries, though we are not yet prepared to attempt, 
outside of iron and steel, to show accident rates by departments 
within an industry. 

| have not as yet published any of the results of our efforts along 
these lines, but will probably do so within a few months. This will 
at least give us a start on a comparison of accidents with human 
exposure which will give us a chance to tell definitely some time 
whether or not accidents are really increasing. 

| append an analysis of such figures on the coal industry as are 
available. 
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MEN EMPLOYED, AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER MAN AND PER DAY, MEN KIL] ED 
AND FATALITY RATES IN COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1907 TO 1994 ; 








A verage production ‘ 
per man-> Fatality | Fatalities 
rate per per 
. ree ion —s 1,000,000 
Actua ent full- | . 10urs’ tons 
number year Per year | Per day exposure! mined 
workers 





Men employed | 
a] 





Tons mined 
(short tons) 





477, 892,586 | 674,613 | 519,452 
409, 309,857 | 678, 873 
460, 807,263 | 666, 535 
501, 596,378 | 725,030 
496, 371,126 | 728, 348 
534, 466, 580 | 722, 662 
570, 048,125 | 747, 644 
513, 525,477 | 763, 186 
531, 619,487 | 734, 008 | 
590,098,175 | 720,971 
651, 402, 374 | 757,317 
678, 211,904 | 762, 426 
553, 952,259 | 776, 569 
658, 264,932 | 784, 621 
506, 395, 401 823, 253 
476,961,121 | 848,932 
657, 903,671 | 860, 560 
571, 613,400 | 779,613 | 
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FATALITIES AT COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916 TO 1924, BY PLACE OF 
OCCURRENCE AND CAUSE 


Number 





— 


1917 | 1918 1923 | 1924 








Underground: 
Falls of roof or face 962 
Cars and lecomotives____.....__.. 390 
Explosions, gas or dust 170 
Explosives 146 
Electricity 90 
Miscellaneous | 269 


2,027 
49 | 




















7k 
iv 


Haulage 
Machinery 26 23 
MisceHaneous 49 66 


150 f 187 


2, 226 | 2, 696 | 2,580 | 2,317 



































Rate per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure 








Underground: 
Falls of roof or face 
Cars and locomotives 
Explosions, gas or dust 
Explosives 
Electricity 
Miscellaneous 




















Surface: 
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Miscellaneous 
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Coal-Dust Explosions in Bituminous Coal Mines 


HE use of rock dust in coal mines to prevent or limit coal-dust 
x explosions has been advoeated by the United States Bureau 
of Mines since its establishment in 1910, although at first 
it was suggested only as an alternative to watering. Much experi- 
mental work has been necessary to determine the relative explosibility 
of different kinds of coal, the best kinds of rock to use for dusting, 
the amount of rock dust necessary to extinguish an explosion, and the 
best methodsrof dusting. A recent study ' of the methods and costs 
of rock dusting coal mmes, published by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, contains a summary of the principal facts regarding 
eoal-dust explosions established by this and earlier investigations. 

Prior to 1924, the report states, no companies had done any real 
rock dusting and only a few rock-dust barriers had been erected. 
The long series of tests conducted by the Bureau of Mines have deter- 
mined, however, the best methods of application of rock dust to 
secure the greatest efficiency and considerable progress has been 
made in the past two years m rock dusting. In September, 1925, it 
was reported that 102 companies in 12 States had instituted rock 
dusting im 211 mines,’ while the rock dusting of a number of mines 
by other companies was contemplated. These companies produced 
approximately 11 per cent of the tonnage reported by all bituminous 
mines in the United States im 1924. 

In July, 1924, the State Industrial Commission of Utah adopted 
regulations making reck dusting compulsory, following the disastrous 
explosion at the Castlegate mine in that State. The movement has 
also been accelerated by the fact that in many States additional credit 
for rock dusting has been allowed by the compensation-rating bureaus. 

The Bureau of Mines tests have shown that it is necessary to cover 
the ribs, roof, and floor with sufficient rock dust to render the coal 
dust inert to explosibility. As proof of the efheacy of rock dusting, 
one of the most recent cases in which an explosion was stopped when 
it reached the rock-dust barriers is cited in the report. This explo- 
sion oceurred in a mine of the West Kentucky Coal Co. in June, 1925. 
A miner drilled into a strong gas feeder in an entry which had not yet 
been rock dusted. The gas was ignited by his open-flame cap lamp 
and am explosion followed which killed the 17 men im the entry. 
The explosion was stopped, however, when it reached the rock- 
dusted entries and the lives of about 130 men working in other parts 
of the mine were saved. There have been numerous other instances 
both im this country and in Europe in which explosions have been 
stopped or limited by rock dust, though this is one of the most recent 
and the most definite. 

Coal-dust explosions are caused by the rapid burning of coal-dust 
particles suspended in air. The degree of explosibility is directly 
affected by the size and quantity of coal dust present and the ease 
with which the coal dust is raised in a dense cloud. Dry pulverized 





Carnegie Institute of Technology. Methods and costs of rock dusting bituminous coal mines, by C, W. 
Owings and C. HW, Dodge. Pittsburgh, 1925. 
The American: fer Labor Legislation has kept a record during the past three and a half 


& 
of coal co i J ions. i ted in the American 
tobe ; mpanies using rock dust to. Ty ent coal-dust explosions. It is reported i 


Review,. June, 1926. (p. 162), that. on May I, 1926, 150' companies in 16 States and in 
Canada had equipped one or more of their mines with the roek-dust safeguard or had begun to install it. 
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dust is the most explosive, as it is easily raised to form a cloud and 
contains a maximum amount of particles and surface. Tests at the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station have shown that 0.0312 ounce of 
pure 200-mesh Pittsburgh coal dust per cubic foot of entry would 
propagate flame if ignited. There is usually a large excess of ¢oa| 
dust present in mines, but before an explosion can occur there must 
be an advance wave sufficiently strong to produce a dust cloud and the 
more thoroughly the dust and air are mixed the greater will be the 
force of the explosion. This factor is frequently overlooked, espe. 
cially if an explosion originates in rooms or near an atea where the 
pressure is reduced by passing into wide spaces. An explosion may 
die out, therefore, through failure of the dust to be thrown into the 
air in a sufficiently dense cloud to propagate the explosion. But this 
fact is often disregarded and credit given to the absence of coal dust 
or to efficient sprinkling when the absence of a dust cloud is the real] 
cause of the explosion being stopped. 

Limiting or preventing coal-dust explosions involves the preven- 
tion both of heat being carried from one particle of the combustible 
material to another and of the formation of a dense cloud. The most 
efficient means of preventing the first condition has been found to be 
the use of rock dust. The fine rock-dust particles blown into the air 
by the advance wave of an explosion surround the coal dust and 
insulate it, and also by cooling the mixture of air and dust below the 
ignition point of the coal extinguish the flame. This condition ob- 
tains if the rock dust is dry, which is usually the case during the winter 
months. During the summer, particularly in the shallow mines, 
both the coal dust and rock dust may become damp and in that case 
the dust will not rise into suspension so that an incipient explosion 
will be stopped by the lack of material upon which to feed. 

The use of water at the face where the most coal dust is made is of 
great value as a measure supplementary to the use of rock dust and 
the use of water on the cutter bar of mining machines, which is being 
done by several companies, is advocated in the report. The coal 
shot down by the miner should also be wet thoroughly before loading 
and all loaded cars should be wet before leaving the working face. 
An automatic sprinkler installed at the parting to wet the top of loaded 
cars and another located near the tipple or shaft to wet the empty 
cars before they are returned into the mine further reduce the amount 
of coal dust usually carried through the mine. These precautionary 
measures, the report states, have been used successfully in Alabama 
and in several of the Western States. 

In addition to the efficiency of rock dust in limiting explosions, 1t 
has the advantage that it readily reflects light and increases the illu- 
mination. As coal absorbs 90 per cent of the light, the reflected 
light given by rock dust reduces the number of accidents due to poor 
illumination and the number of haulage accidents will be decreased 
especially where the roof has fallen on the track as the dark mass will 
show against the white background or where the roof is weak and 
cracks, the rock dust immediately directs attention to the crack. 

Rock dust, because of its incombustible character, may also be 
utilized in fighting mine fires and one case is reported in which a [ire 
was extinguished by it. In this fire,rock dust taken from the V-trough 
barriers was thrown toward the fire, the dust cloud effectively cooling 
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the air so that the men steadily advanced until the fire was reached, 
when the rock dust was thrown on the burning coal. This smothered 
the fame and cooled the burning mass so that it could be loaded into 
mine cars and carried outside. 











Safety and Production Study of American Engineering Council 


HE American Engineering Council has under way a study of the 
, 3 relationship between industrial accidents and economy of pro- 
duction. 

A special committee on safety and production is in charge of the 
investigation, headed by A. W. Berresford, past president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. The other members are: 
L. P. Alford, vice chairman, editor of Manufacturing Industries; 
L. A. DeBlois, past president of the National Safety Council; John 
Price Jackson, former commissioner of labor and industry of Penn- 
sylvania; Leonard W. Hatch, director of the Bureau of Statistics and 
Information, New York State Department of Labor; Charles F. 
Loweth, past president of the American Society of Civil Engineers; 
and W. W. Nichols, vice president of Society of Industrial Engineers. 
L. W. Wallace, executive secretary of American Engineering Council, 
is secretary of the committee. 

The study is under the direct supervision of Joshua Eyre Hannum, 
a research engineer, who has been doing research work for the past 
three years for the Eyesight Conservation Council. P. E. Holden, 
formerly assistant manager of the department of manufacture, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, is also a member of the staff. 

The necessary factual data for the study is being gathered from 
several thousand plants widely distributed throughout the United 
States and representative of 10 basic industries, viz: Iron and steel, 
mining, cement, steam railways, machine building, and metal work- 
ing, woodworking, textile, paper and pulp, building construction, 
and electric utilities. 

There are two phases of the problem which will be studied inten- 
sively: (1) The accident rate and the production rate will be meas- 
ured from the experience records of plants, and the trend of accidents 
and production will be studied wig compared for individual plants, 
groups of plants, and for each industry as a whole. (2) A study 
will be made to determine exactly what takes place when industrial 
accidents occur, as measured in lost time and lost production. 

The first part of the survey is being made by a group of 15 field 
engineers working for the American Engineering Council in Boston, 
New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, and St. Louis. Local safety and production committees are 
being formed in each of these cities to assist the field engineers. The 
membership of these committees consists of prominent engineers, 
industrial executives, and safety men. 

The field engineers are: Ralph G. Wells, head of management 
department, Boston University; H. L. Seward, associate professor of 
mechanical engineering, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University; 
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Charles W. Lytle, director of industrial cooperation, New York 
University; H. E. Walter, assistant professor of mechanical engi. 
neering, University of Pennsylvania; Lewis W. McIntyre, professor 
of civil engineering, University of Pittsburgh; Dorus P. Randall 
assistant professor of physics, Syracuse University; Richard R. Dry. 
head of science department, Buffalo Technical High School; Adelher 
A. Hausmann, mechanical engineering department, Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland; Walter A. Baude, coordination depari- 
ment, College of Engineering and Commerce, University of Cip- 
cinnati; Hugh H. Thrall, a mechanical engineer formerly with the 
Department of Labor and Industry of Michigan; George C. Deni, 
secretary of the Society of Industrial Engineers in Chicago; Burrit; 
A. Park, mechanical engineer of Grand Rapids; Harry G. Hake, 
associate professor of electrical engineering, Washington University, 
Missouri; and A. C. Oliphant, assistant secretary of American 
Engineering Council. 

In addition to the advisory committees which will operate in the 
investigation centers there are being formed over 50 similar com- 
mittees in other important industrial cities. The function of these 
committees is to arouse the interest of industrial executives and 
safety men in the study and to solicit their cooperation so that a 
large body of data may be obtained. 

Several hundred companies which are known to be more or less 
actively engaged in accident-prevention work will be approached by 
correspondence, since they are located outside the territory covered 
by the field engineers and local committees. 

A significant part of the investigation is that which has to do with 
the determination of what actually takes place when accidents occur. 
Several hundred large firms throughout the country, representing a 
wide range of industrial activities, have expressed their willingness 
to cooperate with the American Engineering Council by making this 
study. ‘The observations made will determine the exact amount of 
time lost due to each accident that occurs, and the resulting curtail- 
ment of production will be measured by such factors as the absence 
of the injured employee, the impairment of the productive ability 
of the employee when able to resume work, the distraction of the at- 
tention of other workers from their work at the time the accident 
occurs, the effect of the accident upon morale of other workers, and 
the * yaad of the new employee hired to replace the injured 
worker. * 

All data gathered will be carefully analyzed, and a statistical and 
engineering report of the relation of industrial accidents to economy 
of production will be prepared and published in book form. 





aos 


Accidents in the Portland Cement Industry, 1919 to 1925 


the seven year period 1919 to 1925 is given in the May—June, 
1926, issue of the Accident Prevention Bulletin published by t!he 
Portland Cement Association. These figures, which show the reduc- 
tion in accidents as a result of the intensive safety work of the associa- 


pgs of the accident statistics in the cement industry [or 
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ion, cover practically the entire cement industry of the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, and South America. 

The following table shows the accident severity rates and the per- 
centage reductions in 1925 as compared with 1919, the first year for 
which accurate statistics were available: 


,OCIDENT RATES (PER 100,000 MAN-HOURS) IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 
‘ 1919 AND 1925, AND PER CENT OF REDUCTION THEREIN 
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Accidents_...-------------------------+------+----=-- 4. 35 2.7 38 9.2 50 
Days lost. ....----.----------------------------------- 69. 2 49.9 23 41.0 4! 
Paani ts... nn - .~ oe ei cw cso - cocanasene- .14 . 08 43 069 59 
Fatalities ...----------------------------------------- 08 . 06 25 . 060 25 

























Cancer Statistics in Various Trades and Professions’ 










STUDY of cancer statistics in different trades and professions 
has been made recently by the British Medical Research 
Council. In this study the occurrence of cancer in special 

parts of the body has been considered in relation to the occupations 
with the idea that a distribution of cases according to the part 
affected might add to the information on the effects ef substances 
already recognized as harmful, or might even show that other 
substances had similar injurious effects. 

Death records from the office of the Registrar General for the 
years 1910, 1911, and 1912 were studied. These records covered 
42,970 deaths from malignant disease, the information meluding the 
age, specific trade, and in most cases the site of the tumor, thus 
affording a survey of the relation of cancer to occupation in greater 
detail than has heretofore been attempted. It is stated, however, 
that some of the evidence is not so convincing as might be desired, 
owing to the fact that these cases are distributed among 132 occupa- 
tions or trades and in many of them the number employed is 
small, so that there is a possibility of considerable random error. 

Reference is made to a number of statistical studies of cancer 
mortality based on standardized death rates which appear to show 
that cancer mortality decreases as the social scale rises. Life table 
death rates, which are obtained by applying the appropriate death 
rates for each group of eight social classes to the respective age 
groups in a stationary population, however, show only small differ- 
ence in the death rates for these different classes, although three 
eroups—textile workers, agricultural workers, and miners, particu- 
larly coal miners—did. show a definitely smaller amount of cancer. 






























1Great Britain. Medical Research Council. An investigation into the statistics of cancer in different 
trades as, by M. Young and W. T. Russell, London, 1926. 
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Mortality Rates in Different Occupations 


A TABULATION of the comparative mortality figures in differ. 
ent occupations is based on the number of deaths from malic. 
nant disease from the age of 25 and upwards. The comparative 
mortality figure for cancer for all males, occupied and retired, in Eng- 
land and Wales for the period studied was 78, and the table shows a 
number of occupations having a rate exceeding 110. These rates 
and occupations were: Zinc workers, 178; barmen, 137; patent fuel 
workers, 131; beer bottlers and cellarmen, 128; brewers, 125; brass 
and bronze workers, and messengers, watchmen, and porters, each 
118; slaters and tilers, 117; laborers, 116; and seamen and railway 
laborers, each 110. Those occupations with a mortality rate cop- 
siderably below the average were: Tobacco workers, 38; coke burners, 
40; lithographers, and tallow, soap, and glue workers, each 41: 
printers and machine compositors, 43; straw-plait and straw hat 
workers, 44; clergy, 45; maltsters, 47; electricity supply workers, 49: 
and plate layers and gaugers, 50. Some of these figures, however, 
are based on such small populations that their value is doubtful. 


Factors in Cancer Causation 


"THE principal known facts and opinions in regard to the causes 
which predispose to cancer are summarized in the report, par- 
ticularly in their relation to occupational cancer. The importance 
of certain agents which cause chronic or long-continued localized 
irritation of the tissues in the causation of cancer is generally recog- 
nized, cancer having been produced experimentally on the skin of 
animals by the repeated application of coal tar or its extracts, and 
by various oils, while cancer of the internal organs has been produced 
by artificial parasitic infection. The relation of chronic irritation 
to cancer in the human subject is naturally most easily demonstrated 
on the surfaces of the body; i. e., on skin and mucous membranes, 
but it is believed that a similar association exists between cancer 
of internal organs and substances producing a chronic irritation. 
The external irritants which may cause cancer may be roughly 
classified as chemical, mechanical, infective, and certain of the light 
and heat rays. While it has been thought that the ingestion of 
metallic substances over a considerable period of time might be a 
predisposing cause of cancer, the theory has recently been advanced 
that lead salts are of value in the treatment of malignant disease 
and that persons exposed to lead poisoning show a reduced mortality 
from cancer. While some confirmation of this theory is found in 
the mortality statistics of plumbers, file makers, lead workers, 
painters, and glaziers, which show an increase in the mortality from 
cancer corresponding to the decrease in deaths from plumbism, on 
the other hand some other occupational groups in which there 1s 
no lead-poisoning hazard also show decided increases in the cancer 
rate. 
Cancer Sites in Relation to Occupation 


]N the study of the 42,970 cases of cancer the number of cases which 
occurred in each of the several sites affected in each occupational 
group has been ascertained and compared. The 10 sites most com- 
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monly affected—skin, tongue, esophagus, stomach, liver, intestines, 
rectum, bladder, prostate, and larynx—accounted for more than 80 
per cent of all deaths from the disease. 

Cancer of the skin is the form of cancer which has been longest 
associated with certain occupations. The highest incidence of 
cutaneous cancer was found among chimney sweeps, who are par- 
ticularly liable to scrotal cancer, an excessive mortality from this 
type of cancer being found also among manufacturing chemists and 
mule spinners. In the first case it is considered to be caused by 
some active principle in the soot not yet determined, and in the 
others to lubricating oils and coal-tar dyes. An excess of skin cancer 
is found among open-air workers, notably fishermen, who frequently 
develop cancer on the face and the ear, due probably to contact with 
tar, and among farm workers and gardeners, who are particularly 
liable to cancer of the hand, caused, it is thought, by manures in the 
soil. 

Cancer of the tongue and of the esophagus is found in excess among 
croups of workers who are supposed to consume an excessive amount 
of alcohol, but it is not possible to state positively that excessive 
drinking or excessive smoking is responsible. Cancer of the eso- 
phagus is also found in excess among plumbers, brass and bronze 
workers, tool, scissors and file makers, and electrical-apparatus 
makers. 

The stomach is the most frequent site of cancer, accounting for 
about 23 per cent of the total number of cases listed. The occupa- 
tions of mining and quarrying show an excessive number of these 
cases, the rate being especially high among iron miners and quarriers, 
lead miners, and workers in slate quarries. There is also a significant 
amount of cancer of the stomach among the underground workers in 
coal mines. The special environmental feature, if any, which pre- 
disposed to gastric cancer among these workers has, however, not 
yet been determined. Gastric cancer is also found in excess among 
cotton, wool and worsted weavers, and in the occupations of sorting, 
carding and combing wool. It has been suggested by Greenwood 
and Collis that unfavorable conditions of work in the textile industry, 
with a resulting disordered digestion, may contribute to the incidence 
of cancer of the stomach among these workers. 

Intestinal cancer is found most frequently among lawyers, teachers, 
clerical workers, etc., whose occupations may be classed as sedentary 
and which perhaps, by predisposing to constipation and autointoxica- 
tion, contribute to the development of cancer in this site. Cancer of 
the bladder is found in excess among chemical workers and textile 
dyers who use aniline dyes, the noxious principles of which are 
believed to be benzidine and betanaphthylamine. 

The occurrence of cancer in the other parts of the body which are 
principally affected can not be related in any way to the occupations, 
since they occur in excessive amounts frequently in occupations in 
which the conditions are in no way related. — 


Summary 


[N SUMMING up the results of the study it is stated that it has 
confirmed some of the more generally accepted views as to the as- 
sociation of some types of cancer with exposure to particular risks 
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connected with the employment, as for example, chimney Sweeps’ 
cancer and mule spinners’ cancer; but in regard to many of the foring 
of cancer, particularly those localized internally, the connecticy 
between the employment and the disease can not be regarded 9. 
more than suggestive. Excessive indulgence in the habits of smokin« 
and drinking, which is permitted or facilitated in some oceupations 
seems to be the most important predisposing factor and not any 
conditions inherent in the occupations themselves. The fact the: 
the study revealed an excessive mortality from eancer in certain sites 
for which no apparent explanation ean be found in the industri,! 
risks shows, the report states, ‘‘that occupational risk is only one oj 
several predisposing causes of cancer which are operative in differen; 
instances or under different circumstances, and supports the view 
that the discovery of any one specific factor is not likely to provide 
a solution of the complex problem of the origin of the disease.’’ 


Prevention of Lead Poisoning in the Rubber Industry 


HE prevention of lead poisoning in the india-rubber industry 

7 through “coneentration of controlled risk”’ is the subject o| 

an article, by C. A. Klein, research chemist of the Associated 

Lead Manufacturers (Ltd.), England, which appeared in the July, 
1926, issue of the Journal of Industrial Hygiene. 

A code of regulations adopted in England in 1922 was designed to 

deal with the health of workers engaged in vulcanizing by the cold- 


eure process or any other process involving the use of carbon bisul- 


phide, sulphur chloride, carbon-chlorine compounds, or benzol, and in 
any process involving the use of lead or lead compounds. ‘These 
regulations provide for a minimum age of worker; the exclusion of 
any female under 18 years of age; application of exhaust draft for 
the removal of lead dust at (or as near as possible to) the source of 
origin; provision of lunch rooms; regular supply of clean overalls; 
washing and locker facilities; periodic medical examinations; regula- 
tions as to reemployment after suspension by the certifying surgeon; 
and the provision of facilities for the sampling of materials by Gover- 
ment inspectors. This last provision is necessary in order that an 
imspector may determine whether or not the materials in use are lead 
compounds within the meaning of the regulations, a lead process 
being one in which the test used shows an excess of 5 per cent of lead 
oxide in any lead compound. The lead compounds used in the 
rubber industry are litharge, basic sulphate of lead, red lead, and 
white lead. 

Before these regulations were issued lead compounds in the form 
of powder were used in admixture with other powders on the mixing 
rolls, the dry powders being distributed by hand over the rubber as 
it passed through the heated rolls. This process was productive o! 
much dust, owing to the current of hot air rising from the heated 
rolls, and it was to meet this danger that the regulations provided for 
the use of an effective exhaust system. 

As carrying out the provisions of the regulations imposed a heavy 
expense on rubber manufacturers, particularly those operating 0! 4 
small scale, a solution was found in the application of the principle o! 
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concentration. of controlled risk. This principle is based on the 
theory that adequate protection is more easily provided and con- 
trolled when only a few workers are involved. This can be effected 
by employing a small number of workers in the preparation of prod- 
yets which are much less texie than their separate constituents, and 
which can be safely handled after manufacture without any special 
precautions. The method adopted in the rubber industry was for 
the lead manufacturer to produce mixtures of lead compounds and 
rubber which did not give rise to dust when handled by the operative 
in the rubber factory or when used on the mixing rolls. The rubber 
mixtures now sold in the form of thin sheets contain 80 per cent of 
lead compound with 20 per cent of wax or rubber and these sheets 
readily incorporate with the other ingredients on the mixing rolls 
with a complete absence of lead dust. The British factory depart- 
ment has ruled that the regulations need not be enforced when these 
mixtures are used. 

These mixtures are prepared in lead factories where the handling 
of lead products is properly safeguarded and their use does not entail 
any extra expense on the rubber manufacturer but does free him from 
the burden of the regulations as well as iad complete protection to 
employees engaged in these processes. his may be regarded as an 
example of modern constructional hygiene which, instead of crippling 
or even destroying an industry by imposing unnecessary expense, 
allows its continuance while insuring hygienic conditions of employ- 
ment. 
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Mine Accidents in Idaho, 1925 


HE following statistics on mine accidents in Idaho in 1925 are 
taken from the twenty-seventh annual report of the mining 
industry of the State for that year (pp. 60-61): 


MINING AND MILLING ACCIDENTS IN IDAHO IN 1925 
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There was a decrease in fatal accidents in 1925 as compared with 
1924, but practically no difference in the number of minor accidents. 
When the total number of men employed is compared with total 
number of accidents, a very low accident rate is shown, which is 
attributed in large degree to safety organizations, first-aid training 
of the men, and continued effort and interest in safety work and clese 
supervision by supervisory officials. 

A comparison of the number of accidents with the number of men employed 


shows that the accident rate is in direct proportion to the efforts given to main- 
taining and enforcing safety provisions. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 





“Unusual Cases” Under Massachusetts Compensation Act 


NDER the workmen’s compensation law of the State of Mass. 
| | achusetts, medical treatment is required for the first two weeks 
after the injury, an additional allowance being possible in the 
discretion of the industrial accident board in what are called “unusual 
ceases.” Naturally, such language calls for construction, with all the 
opportunity of diversities of opinion among different authorities, 
One Galen Moore received an injury which was found to be the cause 
of tuberculosis of the lungs, and the board made a ruling to the 
effect that “an unusual condition, such as tuberculosis, resulting 
from injury, requires the best-known treatment,” and thereupon 
ordered payment by the insurer to cover the cost of medical services 
to the injured man subsequent to the two weeks following the in- 
jury. From this decision the insurer appealed, and the supreme ju- 
dicial court of the State rejected the classification made by the board. 
The board had requested authority of the legislature of 1914 to ex- 
tend medical benefits in unusual cases ‘where the injury is so serious 
as to require and warrant such additional medical treatment.” The 
clause above quoted was not embodied in the new legislation, but 
added treatment was allowed in “unusual cases.” In passing on 
this language, the court in the instant case (Moore’s Case (126) 
152 N. E. 66) held the language limited to cases “‘which were not 
ordinary or within the ordinary course of such injuries,” saying 
again that “the statute has reference to injuries which develop un- 
expected or unusual complications, requiring the services of experts 
or unusual treatment.” It found nothing unusual in the case at 
bar, as “‘no unusual result or complication, no unexpected accident 
or symptom, intervened to bring the case within the statute.” The 
fact that such injuries ‘‘do not occur under ordinary circumstances 
or that recovery is prolonged’”’ does not make the case unusual as 
the words are used in the statute. Judgment was therefore entered 
for the insurer, the decree of the board being reversed. 


Compensation Rights of Workmen Pursuing Their Own Ends 


of construction is still unsettled in the field of compensation, 
as is to be expected with a law of recent introduction and 
operative in a field in which the State courts differed widely in their 
interpretations of the liability law formerly applicable. The dilfer- 
ences in the laws themselves add to the range of attitudes, but the 
fact that what a somewhat detached student of the subject might 


Si: question of a due balance between harshness and liberality 
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class aS extreme positions are to be found on both sides suggests 
that at least neither employer nor workman can claim that the scale 
is uniformly turned against him. Instances have been noted from 
time to time in which it seemed that the equities had been forgotten 
‘n a technical construction, as in the case of the fireman injured by 
freezing water, the incident being dismissed as a natural consequence 
of the occupation, and compensation for death from pneumonia dis- 
allowed (Landers v. City of Muskegon (Mich.), 163 N.W. 43); or 
where &@ workman was shot by police officers while in and about his 
place of employment, compensation being denied because the injury 
was not causally related to the employment (Sure Pure Ice Co. v. 
Industrial Commission (Ill.), 150 N. E. 909). On the other hand 
are cases in Pennsylvania where a workman was shot by a fellow 
employee who had gone insane, and in Ohio where a disappointed 
lover came into an office and killed a stenographer, compensation 
being allowed in both instances. 

A very recent illustration of what seems fairly entitled to be con- 
sidered as excessive liberality is a Washington decision (Bristow v. 
Department of Labor and Industries, 246 Pac. 573), in which a de- 
nial of compensation by the department was reversed by the supreme 
court of the State. Here a workman supposed to go on duty at 
8 o’clock a. m., punched the time clock at 7.25, and informed fellow 
employees that he was going fishing. The job was in a sawmill, and 
a dam was on the premises. Bristow was not seen again until his 
body was found out in the river and below the dam. His widow’s 
claim for compensation was allowed by the court, though it ad- 
mitted that the injury did not arise out of or in the course of the 
employment; nor was the workman in the place of his service; but 
as he was none the less a workman and on his employer’s premises 
he was held to be within the scope of the act one judge dissenting. 


Recent Compensation Reports 
Georgia 


HE fourth annual report of the Industrial Commission of Georgia 
T gives the experience under the State compensation act for the 
year ending December 31, 1924. Besides data for the year 
named, tables are given showing classifications of accidents and bene- 
fits paid by industries, covering the history of the act, from 1921 to 
1924, inclusive. At the time of the compilation of the statistics, 
26,988 accidents had been reported as having occurred in 1924, an 
increase in the number of compensable accidents amounting to 3,176 
over the previous year. 

There were 109 fatal cases involving compensation amounting to 
$175,671.97, besides medical benefits of $4,687 and funeral expenses, 
$10,677. In 79 eases total dependents survived, in 12 only partial 
dependents, while in 18 cases there was no dependency. 

Three cases of permanent disability, partial or total, called for 
compensation of $6,047.50 in addition to $474.50 for medical aid. 

Though the law provides seven days’ waiting time, 34 cases of 
temporary disability for less than one week were regarded as com- 
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pensable; 1,601 caused disability for over one to two weeks, and 
1,574, over two to three weeks. Only 3 of the 5,947 cases of temporary 
total disability continued fer over 44 weeks. Medical cost in the<. 
cases exceeded the compensation benefits, being $140,997.69 as againct 
$137,895.69. There were 478 eases of loss or loss of use of members. 
Of these, 38 were cases of loss of eye, 16 of loss of arm, besides threo 
duplicate losses of arms or one hand and one arm, 15 losses of hand, 
21 losses of leg and 5 losses of foot. There was one ease of loss of 
both hands, for which $1,692.17 was paid as compensation and 
$469.50 as medical aid. The average in the case of the loss of boi} 
arms or one arm and one hand was still less, the total for the three 
cases being but $2,333.38, with medical aid of $745.25. Payments 
for loss of arms averaged approximately $1,000 per case, the i6 
cases totaling $17,819.08; while amounts for the loss of leg fell 
below this, the 21 cases receiving but $15,546.53 in benefits. 


Illinois 


"THE eighth annual report of the Illinois Department of Labor pro- 

sents compensation data for the calendar year 1924. During 
this year 54,184 compensable accidents were reported, as against 
61,810 for the preceding year. The majority of cases were scti!ed 
by agreement between the parties without either arbitration or th 
formality of a settlement contract. Claims presented for arbitra- 
tion numbered 12,079, or 22.3 per cent of the number of compensable 
accidents; decisions were rendered by arbitrators in 3,603 cases, or 
6.5 per cent of the total. A brief table shows the interesting tendency 
of arbitrated claims to diminish as compared with those settled by 
agreement. From 1918 to 1921 the percentage of claims submitted 
for arbitration advanced from 15 to 30, but since the latter date the 
decrease has been constant, reaching” 22.3 per cent in 1924. The 
industrial commission states that “this does not signify that t): 
workmen’s compensation act can ever be made self-administering. 
But it does mean that as employers and employees more and more 
acquaint themselves with the provisions of the law, they should 
increasingly reach voluntary agreements which are mutually satis- 
factory and to which the industrial commission can give its approv:! 
without the necessity of alteration.” 

The statistical report presents first the statement that the reduc- 
tion of 12.3 per cent in the number of compensable accidents in 
1924, as compared with 1923, ‘‘is undoubtedly attributable to the 
somewhat lessened industrial activity,’ especially in manufacturing 
and coal mining. The number of fatal accidents was 655, as against 
675 for the previous year. ‘This is at a lower rate (3 per cent) than 
the rate of decrease for all accidents and is said to indicate a con- 
dition as to fatalities ‘decidedly worse than that for the previous 
year,” the material decrease in the number of employees leaving still 
practically the same number killed as during the previous year. 

Naturally coal mining is responsible for the largest number o! 
accidents (11,852), aia products coming next with 6,973, followed 
by erecting with 4,194. The compensation paid in coal mining 
amounted to $2,554,883, an average cost of $216 per accident. Ol 
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the accidents in tis industry, 155 were fatal, 12 caused permanent 
total disability, 281 specific loss, and 7,012 temporary total disability. 
The highest average cost per accident was in quarrying, in which 
there were but 169 accidents of which three were fatal, but the 
average cost per accident was $257. In the 6,973 accidents in the 
metal products industry, compensation payments were made aggre- 
gating $1,252,644, an average of $180 per case. 

The average period of disability in all classes of cases is 25 days, and 
the average cost per accident, $186. Some attention is given to the 
relation between the cost of accidents as represented by compensa- 
tion paid and their cost as reported by wage loss. The statutory 
basis of compensation is from 50 to 65 per cent of the average weekly 
wage, the higher percentages applying if there are one or more 
children under 16 years of age. A waiting time of one week is pre- 
scribed, for which compensation is payable after 4 weeks of disability, 
if it continues that long. There is also a limitation by fixing the 
weekly maximum at $17 in 1924 ($19 at present, to obtain which 
there must be four or more children under 16). Taking all factors 
into consideration, the report says “it has been computed that, in 
general, compensation amounts to 22 per cent of the actual and 
prospective wage loss.’’ Assuming this basis as applicable in 1924, 
it indicates a net loss in wages for the year amounting to $35,783,657, 
or an average wage loss per employee of $659. Since the average 
compensation benefit amounted to but $186, it might be suggested 
that the term ‘‘compensation”’ is inappropriate. 

The most prolific cause of accidents was objects being handled, 
with 13,025 cases; stepping on or striking against objects coming 
next, with 12,360 cases; the third being falling objects, with 10,419 
cases; these three being responsible for more than one-half the total 
number. Considering costs of various forms of injuries, it appears 
that temporary total disabilities called for the payment of $3,493 ,024 
of the total of $10,092,543 paid out during the year. Next in order 
were partial loss of use, $2,403,950; death, $2,010,861; specific loss, 
$1,347,274; permanent partial disability, $399,732; disfigurement, 
$212,772; permanent total disability, $184,512; and temperary 
partial disability, $40,418. By nature of injury fractures occasioned 
the highest costs, bruises coming next, poi followed by cuts, 
punctures and lacerations, and by crushings, traumatic amputations 
being also in this group of injuries that caused more than $1,000,000 
fopeneAin to be paid. 

Of the total number of accidents, 52,680 were to male and 1,504 
to female workers; only one of the latter suffered a fatal injury and 
none a permanent total disability. The largest wage group was that 
of $25 and under $30 per week (17,190), the next being $20 and under 
$25 (9.087), while the third and fourth in order received $30 and 
under $35 (7,758), and $35 and under $40 (5,752), respectively. The 
following brief table shows the total and average cost of accidents 
by extent of disability. 
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TOTAL AND AVERAGE COST OF ACCIDENTS, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY 
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Massachusetts 


‘THE Department of Inaustrial Accidents of the State of Massa- 

chusetts covers the year ending June 30, 1924, in its twelfth 
annual report. The total number of accidents reported during the 
year was 164,746. However, but 60,439 were tabulatable, i. e., 
causing a loss of at least one day or shift, usually eight hours. There 
were 336 fatal cases, 8 cases of permanent total disability, 1,193 of 
permanent partial disability, and 58,902 in which there was tem- 
porary total disability. 

Costs aggregated $7,410,905.34, of which $2,370,530.59, or 32 per 
cent of the total, covered medical aid; $964,772.12, or 13 per cent, 
payments to dependents in fatal cases; and $4,075,602.63, or 55 per 
cent; payments for disability. Average costs in each case were, for 
medical aid, $22.08; for fatal cases, $3,226.66; and for nonfatal cases, 
$100. 

A weighted distribution of time loss is given, the total being 4,- 
402,212 days, death being responsible for 45.8 per cent, temporary 
total disabiltty 34.1 per cent, permanent partial disability 19 per 
cent, and permanent total disability 1.1 percent. ‘Total dependency 
was involved in 232 of the 336 fatal cases, including 637 dependents. 
In 53 cases 72 persons were partially dependent, while in the remain- 
ing 51 cases there was no dependency. Insurance existed in 254, 
or 84.5 per cent, of the fatal cases; of all tabulatable injuries, 90.9 
per cent were insured. 

Of the temporary cases, 7,180 or 12.2 per cent, disability lasted 
from 1 to 3 days; 14,551, or 25 per cent, from 4 to 7 days; 9,066, or 
15.4 per cent, from 1 to 2 weeks, and 7,803, or ire cent, from 2 
to 3 weeks. This accounts for 65.8 per cent of all temporary dis- 
abilities, only 765 continuing more than 26 weeks and only 38 more 
than one year. No compensation is due until seven days of in- 
capacity have elapsed, so that 37.2 per cent of the total were entitled 
to nothing but medical benefits. 

By industries, iron and steel was responsible for the largest number 
of tabulatable injuries, 8,821, or 14.6 per cent of the total. Trade 
was second, with 7,587 injuries, or 12.6 per cent of the total; followed 
by textiles, 7,221; and building trades, 7,203, each 12 per cent; 
transportation, road, etc., coming closely after with 7,062, or 11.7 
per cent of the total. There is a sharp drop to 3,054, or 5 per cent 
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of the total, in the leather industry and 2,430 cases, or 4 per cent of the 
total in lumber. 

The greatest number of deaths was in transportation, road, etc., 
the number being 77, or 23 per cent of the total. Building trades come 
next with 52 deaths, or 15.4 per cent, followed by trade with 38 
eases of death, and iron and steel with 34. Though agriculture was 
responsible for but 345 injuries, it had as many deaths (6) as the 
lumber industry which had seven times as many injuries. Though 
textiles and the building trades had almost an equal number of 
injuries, the former reported but 20 deaths and the latter 52. 
However, the ratio is reversed when permanent partial disabilities 
are considered, textiles reporting 164 cases and the building trades 
but 89. Injuries in agriculture involved an average loss of 151 days 
per case, “others in transportation” coming next with 140 days, 
chemicals following with an average of 104 days, and transportation, 
road, ete., next with 101 days. The average in all industries was 72 
days. 

More than 10 times as many males were injured as females, the 
numbers being 55,467 and 4,972 respectively. Of the fatal cases 328 
were of males and 8 were of females. 

The distribution of injuries by wages is given, the largest single 
croup reported, 4,852 (exclusive of the group receiving $30 and over), 
receiving from $24 to $24.99 per week, the next higher group, num- 
bering 4,677, receiving from $25 to $25.99, while 3,095 received from 
$22 to $22.99 and 3,029 from $27 to $27.99. More than 35 per cent 
of the total (21,272) received $30 and over. The percentage of em- 
plovees who received $8 or less per week decreased from 0.8 per cent 
in 1923 to 0.5 per cent in 1924. In the group ‘$30 and over,” there 
was an increase from 26 per cent to 35.2 per cent in the corresponding 
years. 

Other tables show location of injury (43.4 per cent being upper 
extremities), nature (31.1 per cent being cuts, punctures, and lacera- 
tions), causes (30.2 per cent being due to the handling of objects), ete. 
Other tables show detailed distribution of machine accidents, con- 
dition of dependents, specific injury cases, ete. 

As in other years, the report submits a brief statement as to unin- 
sured fatal cases, of which there were 52. In these such relief as was 
obtained was by settlement, voluntary agreement, or legal procedure, 
the actual amount collected being $73,649, or 38.7 per cent of the 
amounts called for by the workmen’s compensation act. 









































Care of the Sick Under the German Salaried Employees’ Insurance 
System, 1913 to 1925 





HE German salaried employees’ insurance system, which is com- 
pulsory for all salaried employees whose annual salary does not ex- 
ceed 6,000 marks,’ provides pensions for private salaried employees 
who become superannuated or invalids. Like all other branches of 
social insurance the salaried employees’ insurance also makes provi- 
sion for curative treatment. This treatment is the only voluntary 














1 Mark =23.8 cents, 
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benefit granted to insured persons during the first 10 years insured 
It is intended to prevent invalidity or to restore the working capacity 
of persons already in receipt of an invalidity pension. Beeause of 
the fear that owing to the depreciation of the currency the insurance 
funds would not. suffice even for the obligatory insurance bene(its. 
curative treatment was suspended for a short period in 1923, by; 
was resumed on January 21, 1924, with the exception of dental treat- 
ment and treatment of sexual diseases which were discontinued wnt] 
dune 16, 1924. 

The German Statistical Office has recently published statistics oy 
curative treatment granted by the salaried employees’ insutraice 
based on @ report. of the directorate of the National Insurance I|)psti- 
tute, the carrier of salaried employees’ insurance.2 A summary of 
these statistics is given below. : 

The number of requests for curative treatment disposed of and the 
naimber of requests and kind of treatment granted during the period 
1913 to 1925 are shown in Table 1: 


TABLE 1.—REQUESTS FOR CURATIVE TREATMENT DISPOSED OF AND. REQU! 
GRANTED WITH MANNER OF THEIR DISPOSAL, 1913 TO 1925 
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ee eee ee ee ee ee — 52, 176 19, 128 11, 657 716 | 31, 501 
a RLS piped peet nee ae age «I Nee an eR pes } 43, 376 16, 323 10, 069 240 26, 632 
RE RR he ae Sa ees | 38, 654 19, 699 3, 420 571 | 23, 690 
0 es ae Ee a eT, ae 68, 362 28, 963 19, 038 1, 048 | $4, 049 
oon ee oe aaa. te | 469, 498 213, 277 85, 354 5, 170 | 303, 80! 





In considering the data regarding requests for treatment it should 
be noted that requests for curative treatment receive consideration 
only if the insured person making the request has paid at least 12 
monthly contributions during the three years preceding his requesi, 
and that acute diseases, incurable cases, and cases in which restora- 
tion of working capacity can not be expected within a reasonable time 
are excluded from curative treatment. 

Table 1 shows that in 1924, following the period during which 
curative treatment was suspended the number of requests for suc! 
treatment fell off considerably as compared with preceding yeurs. 
In 1925, however, the number of requests made exceeded very con- 
siderably that of preceding years. The persons insured in the 
salaried employees’ insurance numbered in round figures abou 
2 million in 1925, and ene out of every 29 insured persons made 
a request for curative treatment. 

The curative treatments initiated in 1921 and 1922 were distributed 
among the various age groups as shown in Table 2. 


2Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik. Berlin, May 14, 1926. pp. 206-20». 
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TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF CURATIVE TREATMENTS GRANTED IN. 1921 AND 1922 
BY DISEASE GROUPS, AGE GROUPS, AND SEX OF APPLICANTS 








Persons treated for— 





Diseases of the lungs Other diseases 





Males Females Males Females 





Number} Per cent} Number! Per cent Per cent Number! Per cent 





———— 


16 to 19 years-.- 612 
°) to 24 years 2, 722 
95 to 29 years 1, 823 
30 to 34 years 1, 073 
25 to 39 years 638 
i) to 44 years 477 
45 to 49 years 355 
5) to 64 years 206 
55 to 59 years 107 
60 years and over 29 
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8, 042 | 9, 603 | 100. 0 | 9, 462 | 





According to Table 2, male insured persons 20 to 34 years of age, 
who formed in 1921, and 1922, 46 per cent of all male insured persons, 
sceounted for 70 per cent of all the treatments for diseases of the lungs 
and for 40 per cent of the treatments for other diseases granted to male 
insured persons. ‘The female insured persons of the same age groups, 
who formed 56 per cent of all female insured persons, accounted for 
79 per cent of the treatments for diseases of the lungs and for 69 per 
cent of the treatments for other diseases granted to female insured 
persons. 

Among persons insured in the salaried employees’ insurance the 
sickness frequency is not only absolutely but also relatively greater 
in the case of women than in that of men—a situation also to be found 
a ue German compulsory sickness insurance. This is indicated by 

able 3: 


TaBLeE 3.—SICKNESS FREQUENCY, BY DISEASE AND AGE GROUPS AND BY SEX, i 











Numnber of persons per 1,000 insured of 
respective age group to whom treat- 
ment was granted for— 


Number of per- 
sons insured 





Diseases of the lungs, Other diseases 





Males Females 


| 
Males | Females| Males | Females 





. 80 0. 32 0, 62 
. 37 5. 33 
56 10. 10 
39 11. 99 
56 12. 36 
09 12. 96 
79 15. 12 
62 14. 77 
53 14. 36 
96 5. 20 


6. 25 


16 to 19 years 294, 708 1. 37 
2) to 24 years 233, 710 5. 58 
~) to 29 years 159, 545 5. 57 
30t0 34 years 120, 714 3. 91 
35 to 39 Years 100, 132 2. 90 
40 to 44 years 89, 317 2. 63 
= ~ os years 78, 699 2. 25 
50 to 54 years 58, 635 1. 67 
° to 59 years 42, 067 93 
32, 831 . 37 


I, 120, 358 
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of the lungs decreases with the increasing age of the insured 
while that of treatment for other diseases increases. 
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Table 3 shows that the frequency of curative treatment for diseases 
person 
Female insured 
persons 25 to 34 years of age and male persons 20 to 29 years of agp 
are especially susceptible to tuberculosis of the lungs. But eyep 
in the age groups of 20 to 24, and of 35 to 39 years the frequency of 
diseases of the lungs among women exceeds the maximum frequency 
figure for men. In the case of women 35 to 39 years of age the rate 
is over twice as great as in that of men of the corresponding age, 

Table 4 shows the clinical results of 142,021 curative treatments in 
sanatoriums and watering places (of which 57,270 were for diseases 
of the lungs) covering the period 1913 to 1922: 
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TABLE 4.—CLINICAL RESULTS OF CURATIVE TREATMENTS IN SANATORIUMS Anp 
WATERING PLACES GRANTED DURING THE PERIOD 1913-1922 











Cases discharged as— 


























Disease Unimproved | Improved Cured 
| 
1913 to |192land | 1913to | 1921 and| 1913to | 1921 and 
1920 1922 1920 1922 1920 1922 
| 
Diseases of the lungs: 
Number of cases treated__...-....----- 3, 170 1, 016 33, 122 15, 227 3, 455 1, 280 
Per cent of cases treated____--..--___-- 8.0 5.8 83.3 | 86.9 8.7 7.3 
Other diseases: 
Number of cases treated ___._..-..----- 1, 947 513 47,101 | 17,353 13, 851 f 
Per cent of cases treated___......._---- 3.1 2. 4 | 74.9 79. 4 | 22. 0 82 








According to Table 4 the clinical results of treatments for diseases 
of the lungs were far less favorable than those of treatments for other 
diseases. The table also shows that during the years 1921 and 1922 
relatively more persons treated were discharged as improved than 
during the period 1913 to 1920, while the proportion of treatments 
resulting in a complete cure was smaller in 1921 and 1922 than during 
the period 1913-1920. 

If the restoration to working capacity is considered, the results of 
the curative treatments granted were much more favorable, as will be 
seen from Table 5: 


TaBLE 5.—RESULTS OF CURATIVE TREATMENT IN SANATORIUMS AND WATERING 
PLACES WITH RESPECT TO RESTORATION OF WORKING CAPACITY, 1913 TO 1922 
































Cases discharged from treatment as— 
» Working capacity i nasi 
Disease Unable to work doubtful Able to work 
1913 to | 1921and| 1913 to | 1921and| 1913 to | 1921 and 
1920 | 1922 1920 1922 1920 1922 
Diseases of the lungs: | | 7 
Number of cases treated__...........-- 3, 948 1, 291 2, 280 1, 415 33,564 | 14, 816 
Per cent of cases treated___._......-_-- 9.9 7.4 5.7 8.1 84. 4 84,0 
Other diseases: . 
Number of cases treated -- -.._..-.---- 2, 149 527 2, 150 743| 58,579 | 20, 582 
Per cent of cases treated._........-..-- 3.4 2.4 3.4 3.4 2 4. 2 
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Statistics of Swedish Sick Funds, 1922 to 1924 


HERE is no State insurance against sickness in Sweden, such 
T insurance being provided for chiefly by the numerous sick-relief 
funds founded on private initiative. Although most of these 
funds have been fobinlad within the last 50 years, they nevertheless 
owe their origin, as in other European countries, to the old guild 
institutions of the Middle Ages. The Swedish sick-benefit funds 
are regulated by and receive subsidies from the State through the act 
of July 4, 1910, and the decrees of June 30, 1913, and October 11, 1920. 
One of the divisions of the social board registers and supervises the 
sick funds and distributes the Government subsidies. 
In case of sickness, members receive either hospital, medical, and 
pharmaceutical treatment, or a cash payment varying from 0.90 to 8 
kronor.’ The cash payment is not granted unless the sickness lasts 
more than three days. Death benefits, which may not exceed 500 
kronor, may be paid in addition to sickness and maternity benefits. 
The assessments of the members must be fixed in advance, but addi- 
tional contributions may be required if the receipts of the fund do 
not cover the expenditures. No one is allowed to hold membership 
in more than one sick fund, but there are supplementary funds which 
pay benefits to members of sick funds who have exhausted their 
rights to benefits from that source. 

The social board has recently published a bulletin ? giving statistics 
on the operation of the sick funds during the years 1922-1924. 
These statistics are briefly summarized below: 

The number of Swedish registered sick funds steadily increased from 
221 in 1892 to 2,424 in 1909. Beginning with 1910 the number 
of funds decreased considerably, by the end of 1924 the number of 
registered funds being only 1,264, or about half the number registered 
in 1909. ‘The total membership of the funds, however, has steadily 
increased from year to year, with the exception of 1911, 1915, and 
1921, when there were slight decreases. In 1924 the average member- 
ship of the sick funds was 768,040, as compared with 742,365 in 1923, 
with 728,004 in 1922, and with 24,735 in 1892. In 1920, the year of 
the last Swedish population census, 17.2 per cent of the total popula- 
tion over 15 years of age was insured against sickness. Of the total 
sick fund membership in 1924, 490,588, or 63.9 per cent, were males, 
end 277,452, or 36.1 per cent, were females. Of the ordinary sick 
funds in existence in 1924, 1,056 insured both men and women, 163 
men only, and 31 women only. 

In addition to the ordinary sick funds, there were in 1924, 33 sup- 
plementary funds with a membership of 89,342. 

In 1924, 1,165 funds insured their members against both sickness 
and death, and 99 against sickness only. According to the law gov- 
erning sick funds, those funds which grant death benefits only can 
not be registered. This does not, however, prevent funds which 
Insure against both sickness and death from paying death benefits 
only to certain members. In 1924, 618,521 members were insured 





; Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate approximately at par. : a! : . 
Sweden. Social departementet. Socialstyrelsen. Sveriges officiella Statistik. Fdrsikringsvdsen. 
Registrerade Sjukkassor 4ren 1922-1924. Stockholm, 1926. 113 pp. 
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against both sickness and death, 130,086 against sickness only, and 
19,433 against death only. ‘ 

That part of the report under review which deals with morbidity 
statistics covers only those cases of sickness for which a pecuniary 
benefit was granted. In 1924 the ordinary sick funds compensate! 
237,873 cases of sickness of an average duration of 26.3 days per caso 
The corresponding figures for 1923 were 210,238 and 27.3. The eu). 
plementary funds compensated in 1924, 2,246 cases of sickness of 4), 
average duration of 71.8 days per case, as against 2,075 cases of 4), 
average duration of 7€.8 days in 1923. In the ordinary sick funds t}, 
average duration of sickness per case in 1924 was 23.8 days for men 
and 32.4 days for women, as against 24.9 and 33.1 days, respectively. 
in 1923. : 

Of the registered sick funds in 1924, 486 provided maternity bene- 
fits for their female members. These funds had 213,944 female 
members and compensated 8,356 cases of confinement of an average 
duration of 29.1 days per case. 

The following table shows the revenues and disbursements of the 
sick funds in 1924 as compared with 1922 and 1923: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF SWEDISH SICK FUNDS, 1922 TO 1924 


[Krona at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate was approximately at par in 1924] 








|. 
Supple- Supple- 
Ordinary | men- | Allsick |] Ordinary | men- 
Fa tary | “funds Item Sie — 
nds sick | | funds sick | 
| funds | funds 


} 





| 
Receipts | Disbursements 
Kronor | Kronor| Kronor || | Kronor | Kronor; K 
118, 134, 794 |415, 577 | 18, 550,372 || 16 367,841 | 17, 107, 
18, 405, 336 440,159 | 18, 845, 495 || 15, 693, 904 (286, 700 | 16, 0s 














|| 1924: | 

| i 12, 848, 351 (311,661 | 13, 1 

14, 737,725 (285,420 | 15,023,145 || Hospital  treat- | 

State subsidies ___} 2, 775, 059 69,061 | 2,844, 120 || ment 24, 503 

Communal sub- Medical care_....| 333,958 
ss Tage 264, 516 | 82, 494 347, 011 Medicines_______- 111, 408 

Employers’ sub- Maternity bene- 
sidies_.........| 270, 087 216° 270, 253 . 

i ee 1, 160, 839 | 29,378 | 1, 189, 416 


| 309, 058 
Other receipts____| | 581,638 | 6, 956 ere) 
} 





Administrative | 
expenses______- 2, 206, 798 | 54,521 | 2,261,329 








19, 789, 014 /473, 524 | 20, 262, 539 


The net assets of both ordinary and supplementary sick fund: 
combined amounted in 1922 to 23,807,069 kronor, in 1923 to 26,- 


* 451,487 kronor, and in 1924 to 29,132,735 kronor, or on an average 
to 29.48, 32.00, and 33.98 kronor per member respectively. 


Other expenses...| 194, 366 12, 970 











} 
ts 
Death benefits. __| 1, 073, 567 





Total_......-,17, 102, 088 [tim ses | 17, 521, S44 








COOPERATION 





Present Position of the Cooperative Movement! 


HERE are few methods better calculated to educate and dis- 
T cipline the minds of the workers than cooperation. * * 
To-day the movement affects more than 50 countries, and 
there are more than 50,000 organizations which include thirty-five 
or forty million members. During the last 10 or 15 years the number 
of members of retail distributive societies has increased in some coun- 
tries to three times its original figure, for instance in Germany, where 
it reaches nearly 4,000,000, or in France or Sweden, while in Finland 
the number has even quadrupled. In some countries again, e. ¢., 
Finland, Great Britain (4,702,868 members in 1924), and Switzer- 
land, 10 per cent of the population are members of consumers’ 
cooperative societies. The members are most frequently heads of 
families, which implies that in these countries more than one-third 
of the population makes part of its purchases through cooperative 
organizations. The English and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Societies are responsible for selling one-seventh of the total amount of 
tea and sugar consumed in Great Britain, The Swedish cooperative 
societies already distribute 25 per cent of the dry bread consumed in 
Sweden. To quote the most impressive of all the examples available, 
the turnover of the British retail cooperative societies is not far short 
of £200,000,000 and that of the cooperative wholesale societies 
exceeds £90,000,000. The English Cooperative Wholesale Society 
alone (without ineluding the Scottish Wholesale Cooperative Society) 
is the largest commercial undertaking, the largest manufacturer, and 
the largest landowner in England. It includes more than 100 under- 
takings in some 40 of the most varied branches of industry, and its 
output, which has doubled within the last 10 years, is now nearly 
£30,000,000. The cooperative societies in Great Britain employed, 
in 1924, 207,211 employees and workers, whose annual wages 
amounted to £25,596,587. 

Not only in Great Britain, but also in Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, and all the great European 
countries, the consumers’ cooperative movement has become a large 
employer of paid labor through its ever-expanding system of retail 
shops and through its local, district, or national productive under- 
takings. All the different labor problems, all the problems with 
which the [International Labor] Office deals, are raised directly one 
after another in the working of these societies, large and small—on 
their boards of management, in national and international cooper- 
ative congresses, in connection with collective agreements, local or 
national, or by means of proposed international agreements. 


a 


! Extracts from report by Mr. Albert Thomas, director of the International Labor Office, to the eighth 
session of the International Labor Conference, May 26, at Geneva. From press release No. 36 of the 
International Labor Office. 
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It is generally admitted that cooperative societies have endeavored 
to institute and maintain model conditions of work for their staf 
So far as they are permitted by competition and the interests of thei; 
members they have, with regard to hours of work, wages, insurance 
holidays with pay, and the prevention and settlement of disputes. 
usually preceded and sometimes prepared the progress of labor legis. 
lation. By reason of the solutions which they have succeeded jp 
finding, solutions sometimes original but always based upon justice 
and fair treatment between the various legitimate interests, they 
offer the different research services of the Office a rich field of observa- 
tion and social experiment. 

The part poe by cooperation in all its forms since the revolu- 
tion in world (especially European) economic conditions, and the 
services which it has rendered to the working classes and even to 
public administrations, the importance of which can scarcely be 
overestimated, surely deserve to be carefully recorded. During the 
war, in practically all the belligerent and in many of the neutral 
countries of Europe, the public authorities, faced suddenly with the 
serious and complicated problem of feeding the populace, hastened 
to turn to the cooperative societies, in which they recognized the 
best and frequently the only means of large-scale distribution, and 
the Government departments appealed to their disinterested help in 
distributing the provisions directly bought by the State or in helping 
to keep down prices. Since then, practically and unobtrusively the 
apegenntrs societies have continued and developed their beneficial 
work. 

It is in those countries which have been most seriously affected by 
the economic crisis that the part played by the cooperative move- 
ment is most noticeable. 

The position of the cooperative movement in all its forms has been 
won by recognition of the eminent services which it has rendered, the 
value of which has more particularly appeared during recent years, 
of its undeniable educative value from the economic and social point 
of view, of the huge numbers comprised within its organizations, and 
of work done by the men of vision and the administrators who have 
been engaged and trained in the movement, and it is now more and 
more called upon to take its part in those increasingly frequent assem- 
blies where the different interests of the community are represented 
or in which expert bodies collaborate to assist the public authorities 
or help in the economic administration of the country. 

In its work for economic reconstruction based on respect for the 
rights of labor and the principles of justice for the workers, the co- 
operative movement will play its part side by side with the em- 
ployers’ or workers’ associations in the general activities of the 
International Labor Office. Cooperation stands firmly for security 
and progress. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONGRESSES 












Proceedings of American Seamen’s Convention, 1926 


MONG the matters discussed in the reports of Andrew Furuseth, 
President of the International Seamen’s Union of America, to 
the 29th annual convention of that body, held in Baltimore, 

January 11-19, 1926, were the employing of orientals on vessels oper- 
ated by the United States Fleet Corporation, recent merchant marine 
conferences, employers’ liability or workmen’s compensation with 
reference to seamen, sea power and how it is developed, the smug- 
glng of immigrants and narcotics, congressional bills concerning 
seamen, and court decisions of interest to seamen, especially the one 
upholding section 2 of the seamen’s act, and reversing Federal lower 
courts which had ruled that “‘a seaman was guilty of desertion if he 
left a vessel that did not observe the law.” ! 

The vital importance of the International Seafarers’ Federation to 
the members of tle International Seamen’s Unioa of America was 
emphasized by Victor A. Olander, secretary-treasurer of the latter 
organization, who declared that that federation ‘‘is the one effective 
medium by which we can maintain direct and continuous affiliation 
with the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and 
the trade-union organization of seamen in continental Europe.’’ 
Mr. Olander also stressed the importance of his organization’s being 
represented at the International Labor Conferences dealing with the 
interests of seamen and pointed out that the proposed international 
code for seamen would net only be disadvantageous to European 
seamen but would be cc aetresiaty dangerous”? to American seamen 
as, if adopted, it would greatly interfere with the seamen’s act even 
if the code were not accepted by the United States. 

It was stated at one of the sessions that sooner or later the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union of America must set itself to carrying out 
the program, indorsed at several previous conventions, for the im- 
provement of the standards of seamenship and skill in the American 
Merchant Marine. 

Reports were read on the conditions of various constituent unions. 

The committee of the whole directed the legislative committee to 
work for the passage of a Federal seamen’s compensation law, pro- 
vided, however, that such act “shall not modify any existing remedy.” 
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Austrian Free Unions in 1925 


HE Austrian Federation of Free Social-Democratic Unions 
(Reichsgewerkschaftskommission) has recently issued its annual 
report, for the year 1925,’on the development of the member- 
















1 Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, February, 1926, p. 39, 
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They caused a furthoe; 











ship of its affiliated unions and on their finanical condition.’ 
year under review Austria underwent the worst economic crisis since 
the end of the war, and unemployment reached unprecedented levels. 
These conditions are reflected in the report. 
decrease in the total membership of the affiliated unions, and it is q 
noteworthy fact that ever since 1919 the curve of the membership 
movement of the federation has had an upward tendency whenever 
the unemployment curve manifested a downward tendency and vice 
versa, as may be seen from the following table: 


MOVEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP OF FREE UNIONS AND OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
AUSTRIA, 1919 TO 1925 


In the 










Year 


—— -_ > CC 


Membership at end of year 








Male 


Female 


Total 


























578, 983 
685, 645 
$18, 237 
817, 237 
692, 839 
637, 104 
621, 593 





193, 163 
215, 175 
261, 540 
232, 712 
203, 924 
190, 984 
185, 922 





772, 146 
900, 820 
1, 079, 777 
1,049, 949 
896, 763 
828, O88 
807, 515 


—— 





Average 
number of 
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unem- 
| ployed 
| 
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147, 192 
32, 247 
32, 418 
79, 004 

tha’ & 


126, 518 






















as compared with 1,079,777 in 1921. 



















(2.5 per cent) as compared with 1925. 


members (6.1 per cent). 


workers in food industries (40,100). 


The preceding table shows that the membership of the free unions 
in Austria reached its highest level in 1921 when unemployment 
was very low. In 1922 the membership began to decrease slightly, 
with increasing unemployment. In, 1923 unemployment increased 
rapidly and the membership of the free unions fell to 896,763, 
In 1924 there was an apparent 
improvement in the economic situation but it was of short duration 
and at the end of the year unemployment was much more extensive 
than at its beginning, and the union membership fell at the end of the 
year to 828,088. In 1925 the economic situation grew still worse 
and the membership decreased to 807,515, a loss of 20,573 members 
It should, moreover, be noted 
that in 1925 the federation of communal employees with 30,205 
members affiliated with the federation of free unions. 
30,205 members are not included in the total membership, the mem- 
betship loss of the free unions for the year 1925 amounts to 50,778 


Of the 807,515 members of the free unions, 521,967 were manual 
workers, 105,855 were private salaried eniployees, and 179,693 
were public employees. The membership was distributed among 
45 central federations and 8 State or local unions. 
numbered 3,050. The following unions had the largest membership: 
Metal workers (114,619), railroad men (86,399), building trades - 
(62,249), public employees (50,743), textile workers (40,836), and 


The local unions 


The financial report shows that in spite of the unfavorable general 
économic situation the revenues of the free unions amounted to 
20,582,452 schilling ? as compared with 14,936,214 schilling in 1924. 


If these 






A 





2 Schilling= 14.125 cents. 
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1 Gewerkschaftskommission Oesterreichs. Arbeit und Wirtschaft. Vienna, June 1, 1926, pp. 458-486. 














TRADE-UNIONS IN NEW ZEALAND 






The expenditures increased, however, at a higher ratio than the 
revenues, 16,884,170 schilling, having been disbursed in 1925, as 
against 10,454,795 in 1924. Of the total disbursements of the unions, 
94.6 per cent went for benefits (exclusive of strike benefits the amount 
of which is not shown in the report) to members, 2.5 per cent for 
legal aid, 7.6 per cent for publications (official organs, etc.), 1.6 
per cent for educational purposes, 13.7 per cent for organization and 
propaganda, 24.4 per cent for administration (salaries, rents, supplies, 
etc.), and 25.6 for miscellaneous purposes. 

According to the census of March 7, 1923, the Austrian Republic 
had # population of 6,526,661 inhabitants. Since the free unions 
had a membership of 807,515, in 1925, one out of every eight persons 
of the population was a member of a free union. 
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Growth of Trade-Unions in New Zealand 
Te sectraan, t0:2n0: has had a legal status in New Zealand, 





according to the official Yearbook of that country for 1926, 

since 1878, when a trade-union act was passed exempting 
mions from lability to criminal prosecution for conspiracy on the 
ground that they were acting in restraint of trade. Under this act 
unions were to be registered and to submit annwal returns as to 
finances, membership, and the like, but in deference to their desire 
to keep their affairs private their membership returns were never 
published. Consequently, there is no record of their growth up to 
1900. In that year an amended and consolidated act was passed, 
setting up machinery for conciliation and arbitration, and providing 
for annual returns from all unions registered under the act. The 
membership returns furnished in accordance with this provision 
have been regularly published by the department of labor. 

The figures thus secured show that the number of unions has 
risen from 175 in 1900 to 402 at the close of 1924, and the member- 
ship from 17,989 to 96,822. There are probably some duplications 
in the membership figures, as a worker may belong to more than one 
union, but it is believed that this factor of error is not sufficiently 
large to affect the general accuracy of the returns. The member- 
ship showed a steady growth from 1900 to 1914, in which year it 
reached 73,991. The breaking out of the war was followed by an 
immediate drop to 67,661 in 1915, succeeded by a rise to 71,587 in 
1916. Around this figure it fluctuated till 1919, when it began to 
rise rapidly, reaching its highest point, 97,719, in 1921. In 1924 
It stood at 96,822. 

The various industrial groups differed widely in the number and 
membership of their unions, as shown in the following table. 
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NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED UNIONS, DECEMBER 31, i924 





























Num- Num.-| 
ber of | Mem- ber of | Mem 
Industrial group regis- | ber- Industrial group regis- | ber. 
tered | ship tered | ship 
unions unions 
a PSE 45 a Se ne 19 2 5% 
Clothing, boots, ete._..........___- 21 5, 814 || Agricultural and pastoral_.....___- 12) 9 498 
Textiles and weaving.____________- 9 1,850 || Land transport.................__- 23} 16.8% 
RETA § AS Ee ee 63 | 13,095 || Shipping and cargo working______ 31 | 10,66] 
Wood manufacture_-_-__..._--_2---- 21 5, 610 || Hotels, restaurants, ete__.....____- 13| 779 
Paper manufacture and printing__- 15 2, 562 Miscellaneous gO TE AION FO “se 571 10 50 
Metal works and engineering_-____- 35 5, 410 ne hy 
Other manufactures. __..........-- 38 1, 953 tk pei teinn acti tenenobtce 402 | 96, 829 








Land transport, which is exceeded in number of unions by fiye 
industrial groups, shows decidedly the largest membership, due to 
two railroad unions which together have a membership of 11,964. 
The building trades lead in the number of unions and stand second 
in membership, followed at a considerable distance by shipping and 
cargo working, and by the trades connected with food and drinks, 

The mere 3 number of trade-unions and union members in an 
industrial group are of course less significant than the proportion 
which the unionized workers in that group bear to its total workers, 
This ratio can not be brought up to bao for the latest figures as to 
the industrial distribution of wage earners are those of the census 
taken in April, 1921. Comparing with these data the membership 
of the registered unions on December 31, 1920, the following rativs 
are obtained: 


RATIO OF REGISTERED TRADE-UNIONISTS TO TOTAL WAGE EARNERS 














| 
- Percentage 
. | Registered | unionists 
Industrial group Prin os trade-un- form of 
| jonists wage 
| earners 
| | 
| 
ELE LL LE AEE DD | OE 19, 127 12, 467 65 
Clothing and drapery manufacture--__.......-......-- 222-222 le 15, 848 6, 846 43 
EE SE Ee TS EPO SEPT CE Ny OL Eee 3, 427 1, 618 47 
ee es an 8 Comedie onwdsonimdurs bode 18, 480 9,914 54 
nn) NONNUNI@MBS? | rite a aces it tks 12, 904 4, 656 36 
TORR ONE MUTA 8 wow den ncercnccencceccssdasan 6, 366 2, 279 36 
Metal working and engineering.________________________________ Lee 10, 838 5, 111 47 
SEG IEE HE TUE EE IE CF a OT DO Ee 10, 757 2, 026 19 
a SSS oe a nek negnbelmaligdoaamecaiunageen 7, 485 4, 049 dt 
Agricultural and pastoral .......5.-2..222.2-- 202 ee 55, 549 1, 798 3 
EE SEE ET TIE LAT I RIE, TR ES a 36, 058 8, 757 24 
EPEION GL Bonk ot bh oh sbi ete ae ei LAS 24, 161 13, 150 jt 
Shipping and cargo working .....- 2522.26.22. 5--52 225s este 16, 474 14, 079 | 89 














Shipping and cargo working show by far the largest proportion of 
union members, furnishing, also, the sci single group of trade- 
unionists. Workers connected with the food and drink trades stand 
second in percentage of membership, while land transport, building 
and construction, and mining and quarrying all show the same per- 
centage (54) of unionists. Agricultural and pastoral workers, who 
far outnumber any other group, have only 3 per cent of their number 
on the union rolls. The group ef ‘other manufactures” shows 19 
per cent, and hotel and restaurant workers 24 per cent of union 
members, no other group being less than one-third unionized, and 
the proportion runs up to over four-fifths. 
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Wisconsin Federation of Labor’s Educational Conference 


State-wide conference on education held in Milwaukee April 9 
and 10, 1926, is set forth as follows in the published proceed- 
ings ' of the meeting: 


1. To bring to our members and to the workers generally a better understand- 
ing of all educational activities and to familiarize them with the purposes, func- 
tions, and value of the different public institutions of learning. 

2. To create a greater recognition of the need of constant attention to the 


| “st purpose of the Wisconsin Federation of Labor in calling a 




















uf. various branches of education. 

na 3. To afford every person the advantage of knowing what particular branch or 
nd school is best suited to his particular needs. 

g. 4. To emphasize the need of every person to maintain continuous contact 
an with some school by creating a general desire for learning on the part of adults 
7 as well as minors. 

On 5. To exchange ideas toward possible improvement in the general system of 
rs, education. 

to 6. To continue labor’s traditional leadership in educational endeavor. 

Us 7. To bring about the greatest degree of cooperation in the development of 
ip our schools. 

os Not only were all local unions, city and State labor bodies, and 





women’s labor auxiliary organizations asked to designate delegates 
to attend the conference, but invitations were extended to experts 
in special lines of education to take part in the program, which was 
a very broad one. The subjects of the addresses ranged from the 
kindergarten to the State university and included discussions on the 
new elementary school, the junior high school, the library as a sup- 
plement to education, training teachers for the new education, 
financing our schools, a square deal for the country child, and the 
money value of education. 

Among the titles of the papers correlated more closely with labor 
problems were “Part-time education,’ ‘‘ Reclamation by rehabili- 
tation,’ ‘“‘Apprenticeship an indispensable branch of education,” 
and ‘‘ Workers’ education.” 

In tracing the growth and development of part-time education, 
Dr. R. L. Cooley, director of the Milwaukee Continuation School, 
stated that what is now known as the part-time school was inaugu- 
rated in the United States in Wisconsin under an act passed by the 
legislature of that State in 1911. He also made the following inter- 
esting comparison: 

Where other States have followed: Wisconsin’s lead they have failed in many 
instances to see that what Wisconsin had planned was adult education. They 
failed to see the institution as the first round of the ladder of adult education 
instead of the last round in the ladder of childhood education. ‘The result was 
that the young people felt in such instances that they were being forced back 
into short pants one day each week. Where, however, the Wisconsin conception 
prevailed, they could be expected to feel—and we have in the main not been 
disappointed—that they had embarked upon adult life. ; 



































‘American Federation of Labor (Wisconsin branch). Proceedings of educational conference under 
auspices of Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis., Apr. 9 and 10, 1926. Milwaukee, 1926. 
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Referring to the frequent opposition to part-time schools on the 
ground that they decrease the earning power of the student group 
during the years of attendance at such schools, he said this objection 
was not founded on fact, but if it were, the instruction received 
might even be worth the temporary money loss. He declared that 
if the Milwaukee vocational sehool were to close ‘‘it would be the 
equivalent of turning 2,500 young people out, full time, upon the 
child labor market. Undoubtedly the young people would be 
working the six days for what they now receive in five.” 

Mr. Joseph H. Brown, assistant supervisor of civilian rehabilita- 
tion emphasized the importance of inculcating moral courage in 
handicapped persons and also the value of vocational guidance to 
individuals who have little or no comprehensive knowledge regarding 
their aptitudes or their opportunities. % 

A much larger percentage of high school graduates is going into the 
trades than formerly, according to Mr. Walter Simon, supervisor of 
apprenticeship under the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. [le 
called attention to the growing realization that in the industries an 
enormous amount of technical and other knowledge must be acquired 
in order to succeed. 

This mass of knowledge 1s still in a chaotic state as compared to the orderly and 
well planned curricula of our schools. In most industries the idea still prevails 
that the young man entering them as a life’s work must rely on himself alone to 
learn the business. If he has the right stuff in him he will succeed and if not he 
willremain atthe bottom. Because of that theory, the theory that he must leave 


all guidance and encouragement behind him when he leaves school, many remain 
at the bottom to the detriment of the industry. 


Mr. Lloyd M. Crosgrave, assistant secretary of the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau, listed seven of the most important activities of 
organized labor that are fundamentally educational in purpose, as fol- 
lows: (1) Workers’ colleges; (2) open forums and lectures at regular 
union meetings; (3) workers’ libraries; (4) educational articles in labor 
publications; (5) labor chautauquas and similar groups; (6) the two 
full-time labor colleges—Brookwood and Commonwealth; (7) edu- 
cational activities of labor federation conventions. His address, 
however, was mainly devoted to workers’ colleges and the workers’ 
education bureau. The former, he declared, were giving the in- 
dividual worker a normal intellectual activity, making him more 
useful to his union and the community, and aiding him to become a 
better bargainer in the labor market. 

Prof. John KR. Commons made some valuable suggestions regarding 
the possibilities of cooperative constructive research by labor organi- 
zations and students of the University of Wisconsin. As a result of 
“‘dig-it-up’’ activities of this kind, he thinks that we shall “‘be in a 
position in this State to have as fine a workers’ education movement 
as we can find anywhere in the world.” 
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Workers’ Institutes in Finland ' 


N FINLAND the average laborer was unable to avail himself of 
| the public extension colleges of his country because of the time 
and expense involved. In order to meet their educational needs, 
therefore, the workers began about 1899 to set up their own mstitutes 
in the cities and towns, the movement being stimulated by the cwr- 
tailment, under Russian rule, of certain rights and privileges which 
had been granted under the Finnish constitution. It was felt that it 
was ‘most important that every man in the country be educated to 
live m freedom, although apparently robbed of it.’ Brief lecture 
courses were inaugurated for the workers, who were so eager to learn 
that ordinary classroom work was also started. 

New Geitaton of 1906 accorded every man and woman in Fin- 
land the franchise. Education was regarded as imperative. Exist- 
ing workers’ mstitutes were overrun with students and additional 
institutes were organized. Durmg the World War the movement 
was, of course, retarded, but after the civil war which broke out m 
Finland in 1918, the workers’ educational movement expanded con- 
siderably. Before 1918 there were 10 workers’ imstitutes, and at 
present there are approximately 40. They show a tendency to 
spread allover the country. The total membership is close to 20,000, 
the small institutes having from 50 to 150 members, while the larger 
undertakings average from 300 to 500 or more members. The 
Helsmki Workers’ Institute has a nfembership of from 5,000 to 6,000. 

The Union of Workers’ Institutes endeavors to extend the move- 
ment and acts as a central agency in various matters for its affiliated 
undertakings. . 

The institutes are open in the evenings, so that all who wish can attend them 
while pursuing their daily occupations. They provide popular lectures, classes in 
the principal elementary subjects, instruction im handwork and domestie economy, 
a library, evenings for diseussion, social evenings, popular festivals and excur- 
sions, and in general try to interest their members in educational pursuits. They 
keep out of social, political, and religious party quarrels, accepting as members 
citizens of every denomination. 

As arule the institutes are the property of the community, although 
some of them are owned by special guaranty associations and some 
by industrial firms. 

These educational undertakings are managed by committees upon 
which there are ordinarily workers’ representatives. Every insti- 
tute has a director who may or may not devote his whole time to the 
office. Some of the institutes also have directoresses for women’s 
education. Assistant lecturers and teachers are drawn from the 
teaching forces of the local schools. Roughly speaking, the terms 
of the institutes run from September 15 to December 15 and from 
January 15 to April 15. 

The Government appropriates funds to meet approximately 50 
per cent of the expenses of the institutes, such enterprises being 
subject to the inspection of the board of schools. 

In Finland there is an ever-broadening realization of the immense 
social significance of the movement for adult workers’ education.. 


te 
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Application of the Apprenticeship Tax in France ! 


the French financial law passed July 13, 1925. By the terms 

of the law a so-called apprenticeship tax is imposed on eyery 
person or organization engaged in industrial, commercial, or mining 
enterprises, with certain exceptions, whose annual pay roll amounts to 
more than 10,000 francs. 

The tax is to be used to extend the work of trade, commercial, and 
industrial schools, of the national vocational schools, and of occupa- 
tional or other courses which have for their object the restoration of 
apprenticeship training or the preparation of young people for a com- 
mercial or industrial occupation, and also to extend the development 
of scientific laboratories. 

A decree dated January 9, 1926, fixes the conditions under which 
the law is to be carried out. By the terms of this decree the head of 
each enterprise subject to the tax is required to furnish a statement to 
the prefect of the department before March 1 of each year showing the 
total amount paid out in wages, salaries, and bonuses during the 
preceding year; the number of workers over 18 years, and the number 
under 18, including the number of apprentices; and the amounts 
paid out in connection with the maintenance of occupational sand 
technical courses for the employees of the establishment. 

If the amounts expended for educational purposes seem to be suffi- 
cient to justify a claim for exemption from payment of all or part of 
the tax, the Departmental Committee of Technical Education, which 
has charge of the enforcement of the law, makes an investigation 
through its own inspectors, the labor inspectors, or mining engineers, 
to determine whether or not the exemption is justified. This com- 
mittee fixes the amount of the tax due from each enterprise after 
examining all the data submitted to it. The committee is required 
to hold a special session each year before the first of June, for the 
purpose of making up the tax registers, at which meeting an equal 
number of employers and employees from the different industries are 
represented. 


A N APPRENTICESHIP tax was provided for in article 25 of 





‘Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de l’Hygiéne, July-September, 1925, pp. 110-112; January- 
March, 1926, pp. 15-20. 
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Training and Placement Methods in Civilian Rehabilitation 


ETHODS of training and placement are outstanding subjects 

M in the report of the proceedings of the National Conference 

on Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled Civilian, which 

was held at Cleveland September 29—October 2, 1925, and the pro- 
ceedings of which have been recently published.’ 


Training 
OG PEAKING on the feasibility of training methods, W. W. Grant, 


supervisor of rehabilitation in Iowa, made a distinction between 
the cases of young or immature persons and those of mature per- 
sons. The mature disabled should, in his judgment, be restored 
to employment at the earliest possible moment “either with or with- 
out limited practical training.” If they have had stable employment 
their return to work will be facilitated by friendly employers and 
fellow workmen. ‘The difficulties of getting good results from per- 
sons who have been unstable in employment are emphazised. It is 
because these unstable trainees are troublesome and therefore con- 
spicuous that many think of them “‘as our largest group.” 

He considers it inadvisable to pursue the policy of limited training 
with the younger-group, which has the natural advantage of youth. 
In dealing with this group it seems very important, however, ‘that 
all hands think in terms of ultimate jobs rather than courses of 
study.”” Each case is a problem in itself. The greatest differences 
in disabled persons are in ‘“‘the push and ambition and ‘the will to do’ 
and their natural opportunities for doing it.”” Unfortunately, many, 
even after they are trained, lack self-confidence, personality, morale, 
social contact, initiative, and faith. 

Russell R. Clarke, assistant supervisor of rehabilitation, Illinois, 
defined supervision as ‘‘the acts of assisting the client in selecting the 
proper vocation, in securing the right preparation, in seeing that he 
receives the best possible training available; that he obtains the job 
for which he is prepared; that he takes full advantage of his oppor- 
tunities; and that he does not take advantage of his State and Gov- 
ernment.”’ 

A trainee in an average business house or factory requires closer 
supervision by the rehabilitation officer than a trainee in school. 
Although training on the job is not so extensively used as school 
training, the former method has in many cases produced highly 
satisfactory results. Mr. Grant questioned whether it showed 
sound judgment to have a great variety of training. He suggested 
the advisability of studying the market. If the disabled man §is 
trained for an unusual occupation, a change of conditions may throw 





' Proceedings published by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
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him out of work permanently. The possibility might also serve as 
caution against too free use of correspondence courses. 

The most critical stage in supervision is that of the adjustment of 
the rehabilitant to the job he takes after having finished his training 
Field agents’ visits should continue long enough after placement t) 
make sure rehabilitation is actually completed. 

S.S. Riddle, of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabilitation, reported 
that the average age of registrants in his State is about 40 years, 
A very large percentage of these applicants are illiterate in English 
and many are foreign born. The training under this bureau in mos 
cases is superficial and merely fits the disabled person for some work 
which is comparatively easy to do after a short period of instruction 
on the job. The fact that so many disabled persons have family 
responsibilities necessitates brief training periods and precludes 
ambitious programs. 


a 


Placement 


“THE sympathetic appeal to employers in connection with the place. 

ment of rehabilitants, although often successful, is not a desirable 
procedure, according to Helen M. Alvord, secretary of the Toledo 
Industrial Bureau of Social Research, who spoke on methods of 
placement in large cities. She held that ‘‘ vocational rehabilitation 
work has a program so constructive that it does not have to rely 
upon an appeal to one’s emotion for results.’”’ Industries should be 
given a true conception of the aim and scope of rehabilitation. This 
understanding is especially necessary for foremen and employment 
managers. 

In Toledo an advisory committee for the local rehabilitation bureau 
was selected from the personnel managers of the most important 
business and industrial establishments of the city. This committee 
was brought in actual contact with rehabilitation cases about which 
the committee members were consulted. In this way these managers 
became famihar with vocational rehabilitation activities and this 
knowledge was passed on to other industrial managers. 

In Rochester, N. Y., however, the advisory-committee scheme has 
not been especially successful, as the important men on this committee 
are so busy that it has been difficult to get them together for a con- 
ference on rehabilitation. In that city, therefore, the rehabilitation 
agents have had to rely mainly on personal contacts with employer 
through visits to industrial establishments. 

Placement in small towns where there are few industries is par- 
ticularly difficult, H. W. Nichols, rehabilitation supervisor, Kentucky, 
pointed out. He suggested that the opportunities in such towns 
should be listed and the special characteristics of these communities 
taken into consideration in deciding upon @ training program. __ 

The three principal barriers which employers raise in connectiol 
with the taking on of disabled workers are Mrs. Melba Roach ‘Tip- 
jett, rehabilitation agent, Wisconsin, declared: (1) Incredulity as 
to disabled persons’ possibilities for usefulness; (2) the fear that the 
rehabilitant is likely to be injured a second time; (3) the insistence on 
physical examination. 
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Speaking of the responsibility of government in vocational re- 
habilitation programs, Hon. James J. Davis, United States Secretary 
of Labor, said: 


testoring and reclkaimimg the abilities of disabled workers has been a nation- 
vide undertaking since 1920. ‘Then, as now, it was realized that an unproductive 
group in our citizenry is a serious financial loss to the Nation. The possibility 
of utilizing the working abilities of all members of society should be looked upon 
as a community or Government obligation. Little argument is needed to show 
that it is not only bad eeohomiecs, but also inhuman to permit imperfect persons 
to remain dependent upon relatives, family, or society. Making it possible for 
each member of society to pay his own way is a moral obligation of organized 
overnment and should be developed on that basis, rather than on the basis of 
impulsive charity or misdirected sentiment. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Wage Payment Legislation 


N 1776 Adam Smith wrote that wages are dependent on contracts 
between two parties “‘whose interests are by no means the same 
The workman desires to get as much, the master to give a 

little, as possible.’’ Much earlier was the complaint of Jacob mad: 
to his wives that his father-in-law, Laban, “hath deceived me and 
changed my wages ten times.” No legislation existed to which 
he could appeal, but in these modern days legislatures and courts 
have combined to protect the parties to a contract for hire against 
arbitrary action and oppression on thé one side and default on the 
other, but with such incompleteness of success that new measure 
are sought out from time to time and attempts increasingly made by 
collective action to accomplish through bargaining what legislators 
and judges have failed to attain. Alleged equality of status andthe 
dignity of manhood rights have been the background of a bargaining 
theory that still fructifies into such decisions as that of the Supreme 
Court overthrowing a minimum wage law for women (Adkins ». 
Children’s Hospital (1923), 261 U.S. 525, 43 Sup. Ct. 394), denying 
the power of the State to intervene in behalf of a class of workers 
assumed by Congress to be entitled to the benefits of protection on 
account of certain differences of needs and capabilities and rejecting 
arguments in favor of such legislation from the standpoint of a public 
policy which would establish legal standards on grounds of health 
and morals. 

The fact remains that there have been numerous legislative inter- 
ferences and limitations on the free action of both men and women 
in respect of contracts for private employment, including the wage 
term. Some of these concern the amounts of wages, but the greater 
number confine themselves to questions of payment—times, forms, 
medium, status as compared with other debts, security from seizure, 
etc. Bulletin No. 408 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
collected in some 150 pages texts of laws, summaries of decisions, and 
an enumeration of certain standardized requirements*that relate to 
the payment of wages in the various States of the Union, with some 
provided by congressional action. 


Interference with freedom of contract 


A® ALREADY intimated, legislation of this class is clearly a 

interference with the freedom of contract, its evident purpose 
being to protect the weaker party to the bargain against the disad vat 
tage of his inferior position, such regulation being regarded as a matte! 
of public welfare. A strict interpretation of the principle of freedom 
of contract would eliminate all legislation of this type. Thus a justice 
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of the Supreme Court felt justified in saying that “‘it is from the nature 
of things impossible to uphold the freedom of contract and right of 
private property without at the same time recognizing as legitimate 
those os name of fortune that are the necessary result of the 
exercise of those rights.”” (Coppage v. Kansas (1915), 236 U. S. 1, 
17; 35 Sup. Ct. 240, 244, 245.) Here a law attempting to build up a 
platform on which the workman should negotiate his contracts was 
declared unconstitutional. The opposite view was expressed by a 
British labor union in 1871, when it said: “It is a sound principle of 
universal law, established by the wisdom of more than 2,000 years, 
that where in the necessary imperfection of human affairs the parties 
to a contract or dealing do not stand on equal footing, but one has 
an undue power to oppress or mislead the other, law should step in 
to succor the weaker party’’; and as phrased by a more recent writer, 
“Wherever the economic conditions of the parties concerned are 
unequal, legal freedom of contract merely enables the superior in 
strategic strength to dictate the terms.” A study of the laws and 
decisions set forth in the bulletin noted suggests that a middle course 
has been adopted, but obviously a straight line has not been drawn. 
Different courts have taken diverse.attitudes on identical points, 
while the same court, perhaps differently constituted, has at different 
times largely modified its position. ‘The extent to which such regu- 
lative legislation can go is far from settled. Various laws have been 
declared unconstitutional as departing from fixed principles, while 
constructions have been accepted in some cases which have apparently 
established doctrines previously rejected. 

Few attempts have been made at fixing the actual rate of wages to 
be paid in private employments, though in some privately owned 
public-service activities, notably interstate commerce, a measure of 
control has been undertaken and sustained; but for private employ- 
ments generally a definite barrier against the fixing of rates seems to 
exist, at least so long as the doctrine in the Adkins case prevails, 
though in almost every other aspect regulative laws have been upheld. 


Employment on Public Works 


WHERE the employment is on public works, the funds for payment 
of wages being raised by taxation, the power of the State or 
its agency to prescribe the terms of the contract, including the rate 
of wages, has been sustained after some conflict. Thus in 1901 the 
New York Court of Appeals held that a law requiring contractors on 
pubs works to pay not less than the current rate of wages in the 
ocality was an invasion of the rights of liberty and property, placing 
undue restriction on both the city and the contractors. Later (1904) 
this court concluded that the city might be bound by a State law, 
but that the contractor was at liberty to contract hake with his 
workmen despite the law. The Supreme Court of Indiana likewise 
denied the power of the legislature to bind either cities or contractors 
(1903); but in the same year the United States Supreme Court 
declared municipalities to be agents of the State for the performance 
of certain duties relegated to them as a matter of governmental con- 
venience, so that the State law could dictate to the city, and the 
contractor must meet the requirements of the other party if he 
wishes to do business with it. | 
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The foregoing decision apparently established the doctrine of State 
control as to public employments, but a factor of uncertainty has 
been introduced by a Supreme Court decision of 1926, im which the 
eustomary phrase ‘current rate of wages” was said to be too varie 
and uncertain to furnish a basis for the enforcement of a penal law, 
the term “‘locality”’ being also capable of a fatally indefinite range of 
interpretations. 

What effect this recent decision will have on similar laws jp 
other jurisdictions can only be surmised. The phrase has been 
regarded as sufficiently definite by the courts of New York and 
others, but with this precedent any party inclined to raise objection 
will feel strongly fortified in his attempt to overthrow the law. The 
consequences of a-similar declaration have been more fully realized in 
the case of minimum wage legislation, which is the most elaborate 
and extensive effort as to wage-rate regulation ever attempted in the 
United States. State courts in rapid succession maintained the 
validity of such laws in their application te women and children, one 
decision being at least countenaneed by the Supreme Court m a four 
to four decision, one member not voting; but when a case came up 
with reference to the act of Congress applicable to the District of 
Columbia, an adverse decision of the local court was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court m the Adians case already noted. Subsequent action 
by State and Federal courts has demonstrated the disastrous conse- 
quences of such an influential ruling as that made by the Supreme 
Court so far as the element of compulsion is concerned; the validity 
of the Massachusetts law, which lacks any coercive provision, is 
unaffected. 

The foregoing series of laws and decisions illustrates the difficulties 
that must be overcome if a new idea in legislation is to attain accept- 
ance. As to minimum wage laws, defeat is the present verdict, while 
as to rates of wages on public works the question relates to a suffi- 
cienthy definite formulation of a rule rather than to the vindication of 
a principle. In other words, while the Supreme Court has upheld 
the principle, it has condemned one form at least of its attempted 
application, and the way out is not entirely clear. 

More or less closely corresponding histories could be written of 
laws requiring payment for all coal mmed, i. ¢., previous to or regard- 
less of grading by screen; laws prohibiting the payment of wages in 
scrip, time checks, or tokens; laws directing wages to be paid weckly 
or biweekly; laws providing penalties for the nonpayment of wages 
on the termination of the employment, ete. The principle involved 
in each class of law named may be said to be generally recognized, 
but only after pt pa | a road beset with judicial obstacles and with 
occasional reversals. In some instances the courts waxed eloquent 
in ironical denunciation of interference with the freedom of contract 
and the placing of adult men under tutelage as if mcompetent to 
contract for payment at times and in mediums acceptable to them 
without the intervention of legislative guardianship. 

The ape ie seems well established at the present tite, however, 
that the public welfare is served by the frequent payment of wages 
so that cash purchases may be made of the necessaries of life; and that 
the State is ltkewise justifiably interested in the matter of the medium 
of payment, ‘so that nontransferable scrip or store orders payable! 
only to the designated establishments may be forbidden. 
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Reason for Wage Payment Legislation 


(CERTAINLY no less protective of the rights of the worker, and 
more specifically of those dependent on him, are laws that 
regulate the assignment of wages or exempt certain amounts from 
execution. Such laws have regard for the economic needs of the 
workers and their families, and while they directly interfere with an 
assumed free action by the worker that might involve the complete 
sequestration of his earnings for the benefit of an urgent or artful 
creditor, they likewise serve notice on all creditors that there is a 
limitation set by law, on grounds of public policy, restricting the 
amounts which may be obtainable from a workman within any given 
period of time. 

It is obviously the needs of the worker, dependent on relativel 
small and constant income, that furnishes the basis for laws oreitd- 
ing for the preference of wage debts over the general liabilities of the 
employer. ‘The claim of the laborer to a return for his services by 
reason of the benefit conferred upon the object worked upon has long 
been recognized, the common law giving a lien on the property, 
enforceable by sale, from the returns of which claims of the workmen 
are to have first settlement. In practically every State statutory 
enactments exist defining and enforcing the right, which extends to 
both real and personal property. Such right belongs to the worker 
as such, though im general an assignment may be made; and the 
statement has been made that the preference given by the Federal 
batikruptey act affects the debt and not the person owed, following 
the wage claim into the hands of an assignee. This position of the 
Supreme Court is in contravention of that taken by some State 
courts, which have declared the preference granted by a priority 
statute to be a personal right and have denied subrogation where 
the president of a corporation advanced private funds for the pay- 
ment of wage debts, seeking to recover feort the general assets on 
the basis of the employees’ preference. 

These are some of the questions discussed and the classes of laws 
considered in the bulletin noted. A summary of selected decisions, 
without attempting an exhaustive treatment, constitutes the first 
section; while the second part is made up of texts and abridgments 
setting forth the specific provisions of existing laws, followed by an 
index giving references to the subjects presented. What is here set 
forth is one phase of the labor law, not indeed addressed to the 
subject of the physical safety of the worker, as is so large a part of 
the statutes enacted m the general field, but none the less protective 
in its purport, the intent being to secure the payment and safeguard 
the possession of the worker’s earnings, even though the State is 
powerless to indicate their amount im so far as private industry is 
concerned. 





“Current Rate of Wages” on Public Works 


NTEREST attaches to a recent decision of the municipal court of 
New York City (Campbell v. City of New York, 216 N. Y. Sapp. 
141), involving the question of constitutionality of the wage law 

of that State by reason of its relation to a decision of the Supreme 
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Court in the same field. A provision of that law requires that wave; 
for laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed upon the public 
works of the State or its municipalities shall be not less than jh, 
prevailing rate for a day’s work in the same trade or occupation jy 
the locality where the work is done. Frank Campbell had rendered 
service as a painter between May 21, 1923, and January 7, 199; 
receiving therefor uniformly the sum of $9 per day. During a par! 
of the time the prevailing rate for painters in the city was $10 per 
day, while for the last year it was $10.50. An action was brought to 
recover the difference between the amount paid and the standard 
rate claimed. 

In defending the action, the city relied on the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Connally v. General Construction (Co. 
(1926), 269 U.S. 385, 46 Sup. Ct. 126 (see Monthly Labor Review, 
February, 1926, pp. 198, 199). In that case the Supreme Court had 
declared unconstitutional an Oklahoma statute of similar effect, 
though penal in its nature and entailing severe penalties for violation, 
The court there held that there was ‘‘a double uncertainty, fatal to its 
validity as a criminal statute,” because the phrase ‘‘current rate of 
wages”’ indicated no definite sum or amount, while the word “|o- 
cality’’ was so lacking in accuracy as not to be a sufficient basis for 
criminal law. 

The New York court stressed somewhat the penal aspect of the 
Oklahoma statute, and pointed out that the action here was simply 
for a recovery of a balance claimed due as wages. The history of the 
New York statute was discussed briefly, involving an early similar 
enactment held unconstitutional under the terms of the State con- 
stitution. Subsequent amendment of this document was followed 
by the enactment of a new statute which had been sustained by the 
State court of appeals in various cases, relying in part on the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Atkin v. Kansas, 191 U. 8. 207, 
24 Sup. Ct. 124, in which a law fixing an eight-hour day on public 
works was held valid. It was further pointed out that “the terms 
‘prevailing rate of wages’ and ‘locality’ have been defined by thie 
courts of this State,” in view of which decisions by the highest court 
of the State, the municipal court felt constrained to conform and 
apply the law as valid for the purposes of the present litigation. 

A somewhat unusual sequel to this decision was the computation 
of the plaintiff’s recovery by the court in an amount in excess of lis 
claim. The claim was for $595 as the difference between the wages 
received and those payable under the law. Nothing was allowed for 
certain days for which the wages were not pone but, computing 
protested periods, the court found a total of $610.38 due, besides 
interest from the date of filing the notice of the claim amounting to 
$40.97, the total judgment being for $651.35. 
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Labor Legislation of Bolivia 


COMPENDIUM of the important labor laws of Bolivia (Legis!a- 
A cion Social, Leyes Protectores de Empleados y Obreros) has 
been received recently by this bureau from the United States 
Ambassador to Bolivia. Among the laws contained therein are 4 
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worker’s compulsory savings law ' and a law regulating the working 
conditions of commercial and industrial employees.? 


Worker's Compulsory Savings Law 


THE Bolivian law making saving compulsory for workmen covers 
railroad and street railway workers, miners, and salaried workers 

in general, exceptions being made in the case of those receiving a 

salary of less than two bolivianos * a day and domestic servants. 

Employers are to deduct 5 per cent of the daily wages of their 
workmen, making deposits of these sums in the local banks to the 
credit of the individual employees, specifying the names, addresses 
and amount belonging to each worker. The latter is given a bank 
book showing his account, which is nontransferable and which draws 
interest at the legal rate. 

Withdrawal of the entire savings account or of a part thereof 
may be made (1) when the worker is physically disabled due to an 
accident or to old age; (2) upon the death of the worker’s spouse or 
children; (3) upon the marriage of a daughter; (4) when the worker 
leaves the country for at least a year; (5) when he is out of work due 
to a shutdown, not because of a strike; (6) upon the worker’s retire- 
ment and for the purpose of investing the money at a higher rate of 
interest; or (7) for the purpose of establishing a business or acquirin 
property. Upon the death of the worker his savings are distributed 
among his legal heirs. 

An employer who violates this law by defrauding the laborer shall 
be penalized in proportion to the amount illegally withheld. 


Law Regulating Working Conditions of Commercial and Industrial Employees 


THE law regulating the labor conditions of commercial and indus- 
trial employees, includes salaried employees of State or private 
railway enterprises and mine workers. 

Besides providing for an 8-hour working-day the law specifies that 
all overtime work shall be paid for at twice the ordinary rate. 

In the event of an employee’s illness, if caused by or in any way 
resulting from the work in which he is engaged, the empioyer is 
obliged to furnish medical and pharmaceutical attention until his 
recovery and in the event of death to defray the funeral expenses. 
However, if the employee’s death is not connected with his employ- 
ment the employer is required only to pay the equivalent of one 
month’s pay. | 

The employees are to receive an annual bonus of at least one month’s 
salary, provided their employer has made during the year net profits 
sufficient to warrant said payments. 

If the duration of the employment has not been fixed in writing, 
the employer may give the employee a written notice 90 days in 
advance to terminate the contract. An employee has a right to give 
up his position provided he gives the employer 40 days’ notice. In 
the former case, if the employee’s service was continuous, the employer 





1 Passed Jan. 25, 1924. 
? Passed Nov, 21, 1924. 
' The average exchange rate of the boliviano for the year 1924=29.68 cents. 
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is obliged to pay him compensation based on his previous pay accord. 
ing to the following scale: For 3 months to 1 year’s service, 1 month’s 
salary; for 2 to 5 year’s service, 3 months’ salary; for 5 to 10 year.’ 
service, 6 months’ salary; for 10 to 20 years’ service, 1 year’s salary. 
for 20 to 25 years’ service, 16 months’ salary; and for 25 to 30 veap.’ 
service, 20 months’ salary. If an employee is dismissed owing to , 
reduction in the employer’s force as a result of business losses, o|y 
half the above compensation shall be paid. In the event of a) 
employee quitting his job voluntarily or as a result’ of illness or serioys 
miseonduet, he is not entitled to any compensation. 

All differences arising between employers and employees regarding 
the work or wages are to be settled by a special court at a single 
hearing, from which there is no appeal. Neither the rights conferred 
by this law on employees nor the benefits paid under it may he 
renounced or attached. 
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New Labor Law of Guatemala 


PON its publication in the official journal of Guatemala, F! 
Guatemalteco, on May 13, 1926, the new labor law of that 
Republic (No, 1434), after having been adopted by the legis. 

lative Assembly, became effective. The most important provisions 
are given below. 


Employment of Women and Children 


"THE law forbids the employment of children under 15 years of age in 

industrial or commercial establishments. It prohibits children 
under 18 years from working in dangerous and unhealthful occups- 
tions and at night between the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. Boys 
under 15 years of age and unmarried girls under 18 years may not 
be engaged in employment which is carried on im streets, parks, or 
public places. 

Among the occupations which are forbidden to young persons under 
21 years of age are the following: All underground work, the sweeping 
of city streets, the cleaning of machinery while in motion, and work 
in establishments which sell intoxieating liquors. Work such as the 
repairing or painting of buildings where the use of scaffolding is 
required is prohibited for minors under 18 years. 

ndiitrist and commercial establishments may not employ women 
for five weeks after their confinement. An expectant mother, upon 
resentation of a doctor’s certificate may absent herself from work 
four weeks before the estimated date of her confinement without 
losing her position, and for this time and for the five weeks following 
childbirth, her employer must pay her 75 per cent of her regular 
wages. Such woman workers are to be allowed a 15-minute nursing 
period every three hours. If a woman who has complied with her 
employment contract is discharged within a period of three months 
before or after childbirth, she ts entitled to three months wages. 
Violations of provisions regarding the employment of women and 
children are punishable by fines of from 25 to 50 quetzales.’ 


—_-—_——— 





11 quetzal=60 pesos or $1. 
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TRADE+U NIOM.ACT OF INDIA 9] 
Wages and Hours 


AL wages shall be paid in legal: currency; payments, however, 

must not be made on days of ‘rest nor im places where alcoholic 
beverages are sold. No employer may make deductions of more 
than 10 per cent from a worker’s wages for loans. Workers in indus- 
trial plants are to be paid weekly, while all others are to be paid at 
least once a month. 

The law establishes the maximum 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
in both public and private industrial and commercial establishments, 
and also one rest day for every six days of work. It specifies that 
the weekly rest day shall be preferably on Sunday and shall cover a 
period of 24 consecutive hours. However, if the Sunday rest day 
interferes with the normal functioning of an establishment which 
affects public service, another day during the week may be selected, 
or the rest day may extend from Sunday noon to Monday noon, or 
the shift system of work may be employed. 


Contracts of Employment 


CONTRACTS may be made for a fixed period or for a specified 
task. If the duration of the employment is not ‘stated in the 
contract, it shall be regulated by the customs of the locality or the 
special circumstances surrounding the industry or business contem- 
plated. Services for an indefinite period may be terminated at the 
will of either of the contracting parties on giving 15 days’ notice. 
Upon the completion of the contract the employer or his representa- 
tive shall furnish the worker with a certificate bearing the date of 
the beginning and of the ending of the work and the type thereof. 


Labor Disputes and Their Settlement 


NOTICE of strikes or lockouts im all sprbtio services is to be pub- 

lished two weeks in advance and in all other instances one 
week in advance. The penalty for acts of intimidation or violence 
against persons or property by the participants in a strike shall be 
one-thind greater than would ordinarily be umposed. 

The law provides that differences and disputes between employers 
and workers shall be submitted for settlement to a conciliation board. 
In case the parties then fail to agree they may if they so desire pre- 
sent’ their claims to an arbitral tribunal which shall announce its 
award withim eight days. Such decisions are made binding for 
from one to three years. Employers are prohibited from suspendin 
work or dismissing workers during the period of conciliation an 
arbitration. 
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New Indian Trade-Union Act 


. CCORDING to the All-India Trade-Union Bulletin of May, 
1926, the Indian Assembly and Council of State have passed 

a trade-union act providing for the, registration and defining 

the legitimate activities of trade-unions. _ Trade-unionists have been 
pressing for such a bill for four years, but there has been strenuous 
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opposition, and the original text of the bill had to be greatly modifieq 
before it could be passed. 

Under the terms of the bill, each local government is to appoint g 
registrar of trade-unions for its Province. On the application of 
seven or more members of a union, the registrar is to examine the 
organization, and if it is found to comply with the terms of the lay 
he must register it and issue to its officers a certificate of registration. 
Unions thus registered must comply with certain regulations as to 
methods of bookkeeping, audits, etc., and at least half of their officers 
must be persons actually engaged or employed in an industry with 
which the trade-union is connected. There are a number of minor 
regulations in the act, but the most important provisions concern the 
objects for which a registered union may use its funds, and the 
activities in which it may engage without exposing its officers and 
members to the risk of trial for conspiracy or to action for ciyil 
damages. 

The objects for which funds may be used include all administrative 
expenses, legal costs in suits over trade-union rights and activities, 
the conduct of trade disputes on behalf of the trade-union or any 
member thereof, benefit features of every kind, the carrying on of an 
insurance business confined to union members, educational, social, 
or religious work for and among members and their dependents, 
publications devoted mainly to discussions concerning workers and 
employers as such, and contributions to any cause intended to 
benefit workmen in general. 

It will be noticed that political activities are not included among 
the objects of legitimate expenditure, but a registered trade-union 
may provide for these by establishing a special fund devoted to 
advancing the civic and political interests of its members. Contri- 
butions to this fund must be voluntary, and no member may be 
penalized in any manner for a failure or refusal tocontribute. The 
purposes for which it may be used include the payment of election 
expenses of candidates, the maintenance of any person elected to a 
legislative body, the holding of political meetings, distribution of 
political literature, and the like. 

As to activities permitted to registered unions, it is specially 
provided that no officer or member shall be liable to a charge of 
criminal conspiracy because of action undertaken by agreement in 
furtherance of a trade dispute, ‘unless the agreement is an agreement 
to commit an offense.”’ In other words, action which would be per- 
missible for an individual does not become a conspiracy when planned 
by a union. Moreover, no officer or member of a trade-union is to 
incur any legal liability because of action taken in furtherance of a 
trade dispute when the only complaint which can be made against 
such action is that it ‘‘induces some other person to break a contract 
of employment, or that it is in interference with the trade, business or 
employment of some other person or with the right of some other 
person to dispose of his capital or of his labor as he wills.” A regis 
tered trade-union is not to be held liable for any wrongful act done 
in furtherance of a trade dispute by its agent if it is proved that 
the agent acted without the knowledge of, or contr to express 
instruction given by the executive of the trade-union. Finally: 


Notwithstanding anything contained in any other law for the time being 
in force, an agreement between the members of a-registered trade-union shall not 
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be void or voidable merely by reason of the fact that any of the objects of the 
reement are in restraint of trade: 

Provided that nothing in this section shall enable any civil court to entertain 
any legal proceeding instituted for the express purpose of enforcing or recovering 
damages for the breach of any agreement concerning the conditions on which any 
members of a trade-union shall or shall not sell their goods, transact business, 
employ, or be employed. 


— 
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Peruvian Law Governing Commercial Employees 


HE following is a digest of the more important provisions of a 

T Peruvian law! which regulates the working conditions and 

pos commercial employees as distinguished from in- 
dustrial workers. 

If the duration of the employment or service is not fixed by con- 
tract, either of the parties may terminate the employment, the em- 
ployer by giving the employee 90 days’ notice and the employee by 
giving the employer 40 days’ notice. In the event of an cunpnyee's 
dismissal he will be entitled to compensation according to the follow- 
ing scale: Under two years’ service, 1 salary payment; from 2 to 5 
years, 2 salary payments; from 5 to 10 years, 4 salary payments; 
from 10 to 20 years, 8 salary payments; from 20 to 25 years, 10 salary 
payments; and from 25 to 30 years, 12 salary payments: 

If an employee leaves his employment without notifying his em- 
ployer he loses all the rights and benefits conferred by this law. If 
an employer, on account of a decline in business, has to reduce his 
force and dismisses an employee, he is required to pay the latter only 
half of the compensation otherwise provided. 

Any disputes which may arise between employers and employees 
shall be settled by an arbitral tribunal, consisting of one member 
nominated by the employer, one by the employees concerned in the 
dispute, and one Government representative, whose decision is to be 
rendered within 30 days and from which there shall be no appeal. 

An employee who has rendered four years’ continuous service with 
the same employer is entitled to a life insurance policy, taken out 
by his employer, in an amount equal to one-third of the total amount 
of his salary during the four years’ service, and the employer shall pay 
the premiums as long as such employee remains in his service. On 
the death of the employee, his wife and descendants are to receive 
the amount of the policy, and if there are none such surviving the 
unmarried sisters and brothers under 18 years of age shall be the 
beneficiaries. If an employee dies before he has worked the four 
years necessary to acquire the policy, the employer is to pay his 
funeral expenses and, in addition, an amount equivalent to the salary 
of the deceased for two pay periods to the widow or nearest relatives. 

If an employee is permanently disabled and it is clear that this has 
occurred in the course of his employment, the employer shall pay 
him one-fifth of his salary for the rest of his life. If only temporarily 
incapacitated he shall receive his full salary during the first two months 
and thereafter a reduction of 20 per cent per month until a period 
of six months has elapsed from the date of his illness. 

Employees sharing in the profits of the employer’s business are 
not entitled to the benefits conferred by thislaw. The rights granted 
thereby may not be renounced nor attached. 





1 Law (No. 4916) enacted Jan. 28, 1924. 
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Industrial Disputes in the United States, January to March, 1926 
A COORDING to information received by the United States 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 249 industrial disputes resulting 
in strikes or lockouts occurred in this country during the first 
quarter of 1926. 

Since, in some instances, the reports do not reach the bureau until 
some time after the stoppages occur, the number of strikes occurring 
during the quarter was perhaps a little larger than the above figure. 
pase be data relative to many of these strikes have not been re- 
ceived by the bureau, and it has not been possible to verify all that 
have been received. The figures in the following tables should 
therefore be regarded as preliminary. 

The statement following shows the number of disputes beginning 
in the first quarter of 1925 and 1926, by months: 


1925 1924 
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DOM IDS. S22 LOWS. SO)_ Ys as La oi ake oak Yul 290 8 249 
Important Strikes 


"THE two industrial disturbances of major importance during the 
quarter were the fur workers’ strike oltre im February and 
the Passaic textile strike or strikes beginning in January. 

The fur workers of New York City were called out on general strike 
effective at 10 o’clock a. m. February 16, 1926. ‘The strike order 
applied to some 12,000 workers of both sexes in about 2,000 shops. 

his action followed the lockout order of the Associated Fur Manu- 
facturers’ Association (Inc.) of February 11, affecting 5,000 or more 
workers in the shops it controlled. The strike order of the union, 
however, included not only the manufacturers’ association, but the 
independent manufacturers, who immediately declared a lockout. 
The agreement under which the furriers had been working expired 
J ees 31, 1926, and the two sides had been unable to get together 
upon the terms of a new agreement, in which the union wanted to 
include a 40-hour week, a contribution from the employers of 3 per 
cent of their pay rolls for the establishment of a fund to insure «!! 
workers against periods of unemployment, and an equal division of 
the work during the year to niinimize the’ slack season and the lay-off. 

An agreement, wifieet to ratification by the respective organiza- 
tions, was finally reached on June 11, 1926, and ratified on June 15. 
The workers began to return on the 16th, more than four months 
after the disturbance began. 
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By this strike the workers gained a minimum wage increase of 10 
per cent and a 40-hour week during eight months of the year, “over- 
time’? during September, October, November, and December, con- 
sisting of four hours on Saturday, being permitted, to be paid for at 
single-time rate. 

The following full account of the settlement is taken from the June 
issue Of The Fur Worker, the “official organ of the International 
Fur Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada’’: 


After a protracted conference on Thursday, June 10, lasting until Friday, 
June 11, 3.30 a. m., the 17-week-old strike of the New York furriers was finally 
settled. For some days previously outside mediators had been ironing out the 
points acceptable to both parties. The main difficulty seems to have been what 
points the union should barter away in order to gain a 40-hour week for eight 
months in the year. In the editorial and other columns in this issue the new 
agreement is closely analyzed. Here the ehanges are given with explanatory 
notes. 
The twelve points 


1. One collective agreement in the industry. 

(Nore.— Until now there was only one collective agreement with the Associated 
Fur Manufacturers, while all the independents signed individual eements 
with the union. Most of these employers were required to deposit cash security 
as guaranty for their compliance with provisions, and the union officials were free 
to visit their shops at any time for purpose of control. They could not visit any 
association shop save in company with the appointed official of the association. 
Since two new associations have recently sprung up, most of the employers 
will now seemingly enjoy unusual privileges.) 

2. Agreement to terminate January 31, 1929. 

3. Hours of work, 40 per week; five-day week. 

4. No overtime except that during the months of September, October, Novem- 
ber, December, manufacturers are permitted to work 4 hours on Saturday. 
Single time to be paid for such hours. 

(Norr.—-By these terms the workers lose the benefit of time-and-a-half payment 
for overtime. In other words it means that during the four busy months there 
will be asix-day week consisting of 44 hours, So that the union did not secure a 
clear gain of the five-day 40-hour week.) 

5, Legal holidays, 10; New Year, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday 
shall not be paid for. 

(Norr.—Thus the workers lose three days’ wages a year.) . 

6. Minimum wage increase 10 per cent. Second-class work revised and limited 
to following skins: Angora, astrakhan (common), buffalo, coneys, dog, hamster, 
horse, jackal, kangaroo, Jlama, lion, mice, mufflon, American opossum, rabbits 
(all types) sheep, swan, thibet, wallaby, wombat, and zebra. 

7. Foremanship: Each firm is allowed one foreman for nailing, operating, 
and cutting, and ene foreman (head finisher) for finishers. A firm, one of whose 
members is actually continuously managing the shop, is not entitled to aforeman 
for operating, nailing, and cutting unless it employs at least 10 workers excluding 
finishers. For finishers that intent is not to limit the employment of a foreman 
in such a case. 

The conference committee shall have authority to legislate on this subject as 
the needs of the situation may demand. 

8. No apprentices be permitted until February 1, 1928. 

9. No worker shall be discharged in a week preceding a holiday week. 

10. The entire garment shall be made on the same premises and no section of a 
garment shall be given out to contractors. 

Paragraph 3 of article 28 to read: Firms giving out merchandise for the pro- 
duction of complete garments to be made by any other firm shall immediately 
file the names of such firm or firms with the conference committee. It is under- 
stood that in the exercise of the right of the manufacturer to give such work to 
other firms first consideration and preference shall be given to the workers em- 
ee directly by the firm. 

(Notr.—The changes in this provision imply a mere change of words. The 
words “part of a garment” in the old agreement are replaced by the word 
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‘‘merchandise”’ and the words ‘‘outside shop or contractor”’ are replaced by the 
words ‘‘any other firm or firms’’.) 7 

11. Eliminate article 31 of the agreement. 

(Note.—This implies the loss of the unemployment insurance fund.) 

12. Penalties: (a) For violation of overtime— 

First offense: The worker pays the amount earned at time and a half—the 
employer the same amount. 

Second offense: Double the amount of first offense. 

(b) For violation of minimum scale— 

First offense: The worker pays the amount under the scale collected. The 
employer pays the same amount. 

Second cffense: Double the amount of first offense. 

(c) For violation of contracting regulations— 

First offense: A maximum of $150. 

Second offense: Maximum $300. 

Third offense: Suspension or expulsion. 


Method of imposing penalties 


It shall be the duty of the conference committee to recommend to the asso- 
ciation or the union, as the case may be, the imposition of penalties in accordance 
with the above schedules upon firms or workers found guilty of violations of these 
regulations. 

The moneys so collected shall be turned over to the conference committee and 
proper separate accounts kept. ‘The money shall be disposed of as follows: 
Moneys collected from manufacturers shall be disposed of as the members of 
the conference committee representing the association shall deem proper. 
Moneys collected from workers shail be disposed of as the members of the con- 
ference committee representing the union shall deem proper. 

‘ Subject to ratification by the respective organizations. Dated June 11, 
.30 a. m. 


The disturbance among the woolen and worsted textile workers 
of Passaic, N. J., and vicinity began on January 25 at the Botany 
Worsted Mills, when some of the employees struck in response to the 
call of the so-called United Front Committee. On the following 
day other employees quit, bringing the number of strikers as reported 
up to 2,550, according to the company, while the union placed the 
number at 4,000. They demanded “that the 10 per cent cut in 
wages made fast summer be returned; that overtime be paid for at 
the rate of 50 per cent extra, and that there be no discrimination 
against members of the United Front Committee.” 

Other mills gradually became involved, but reports as to the total 
number of strikers have been conflicting, ranging from about 7,500 
to 14,000. The larger figure probably includes several thousand who 
were made idle because of the disturbance. The strike is still in 
progress, 
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Locality of Disputes 


THE data in the following table relate to the 249 disputes reported 
to have occurred in the three months under consideration. 


TsBLE NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN STATES HAVING TWO OR MORE LABOR DIS- 
PUTES IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1926, BY MONTHS 
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Of these 249 disputes, 215 occurred east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 22 occurred west of the 
Mississippi, and 12 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers 
and east of the Mississippi River. Sixty-nine per cent of these 
disputes occurred in the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts. 

As to cities, New York City leads with 60, followed by Boston 
with 14, Passaic with 12, Philadelphia with 10, Cleveland and Lynn 
with 6 each, Garfield, N.J., with 5, Chicago and Pittsburgh with 4 
each, and Los Angeles, Paterson, and Des Moines with 3 each. 


~ Sex of Strikers 


As TO sex of strikers involved, the distribution was as follows: 

Males alone were involved in 135 disputes, females alone in 12, 
and both males and females in 85. In 17 disputes the sex of strikers 
was not reported. 
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Industries Involved 


‘TABLE 2 shows the number of disputes reported as occurring jp 
the industries specified. 


TABLE 2.—-NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES OR OCCUPATONs 
REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 19%, BY MONTHS — 








Oe ——— ——— — ee, 

















Number of disputes beginning in— 
Industry or occupation | Month Potal 
January | February) March not 
Stated 
| | 

Autos, carriages, and wagons.....-...../....-0.4.--- 1 | 1 | yj , 
Bakes... .iii..... Shecb tthe cinecinnesintlibbiy <b 2d anor 2 | 2 | eee 
Building tro@ee.. . ut. 3b 0e - crest A BHR. 7 | 9 | 14 1 3 
Chauffeurs and teamsters’ .. ........~~.. 6.512... See aa 9 boccasercx- 3 
3 ee a S| Rs ote Seen eee eee ea 2y 30 | 14 av 82 
FUPRSUd0_~ .. 20020 ws 38 ~~ cero sds ite = 1 | 4 2 1 8 
LE RES SF ES RTGS SAARRE 2 5s GE FEE SN 6 2 | 1} bt cxceccc:: 4 
Grater ame Sebtouraiis. .. be. - 5 ncn do ssieF 0k ok ise .- 1 i escssii.e- 2 
Ee oe eae copper ee ae) re ee i 2 
RRS SS See tS es Sn eee Bibnswewnacax 1 9 
a 2 | 6 | | hee 12 
I ot ons o.n000- a Ba MEE Sid RE eA 2 | 4 9 2 j 
Motion picture and theater employees__...........-.- Me he. laine dtbaddtinediliead, 2 
Paper and paper bln bbb hs oo bik skin ae dabble bakd = dee enn otabies 2 2 4 
pg OF Be ES eS ee 1 | 1 4 1 7 
BeOS. ah Sed LL. Aad dAdad oe coker tc ccdc ntl cused S ew Nd S f232.242.<- 6 
> | OTESCRERRESS « Ge SET 2 Ee Pe eee 14 ll 5 2 35 
PUNE... 2.ib aki nddiletdaiincaicuddee astinaldian dike 2 5 13 1 21 

RRR AB PONE eID ng 72 | 76 | 80 21 | 49 








Union Afhliation 


N 186 disputes the employees were reported as being connected 
with unions; in 22 disputes they were not so connected; in 2 dis- 
putes both union and nonunion employees were involved; in 7 dis- 
putes the strikers were unionized after the strike began; and in 32 
disputes the question of union affiliation was not reported. 


Persons Involved 


[N 179 disputes only 1 employer was concerned in each disturbance; 

in 9 disputes, 2 employers; in 1 dispute, 3 employers; in 3 disputes, 
4 employers; in 1 dispute, 5 employers; in 23 disputes, more than 4 
employers; and in 33 disputes the number of employers was not 
reported. 

In the 179 disputes for which the number of persons involved was 
reported there were 87,902 employees directly involved, or an aver- 
age of 491 per dispute. In 20 disputes in which the number involved 
was 1,000 or more, the strikers numbered 64,486, thus leaving 23,416 
involved in the remaining 159 disputes, or an average of 147 each. 

By months the figures are as follows: January, 17,546 persons 1n 
44 disputes, average 399 per dispute, of whom 7,346 were in 4! 
disputes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 184; February, 
43,523 persons in 60 disputes, average 725 per dispute, of whom 8,!)/ 
were in 52 disputes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 15); 
March, 26,308 persons in 66 disputes, average 399 per dispute, 0! 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES—-UNITED STATES 


99 


whom 7,508 were in 58 disputes of tess than 1,000 persons each, 


average 129. 


In 9 disputes, involving 525 


which the strike began was not reported. 


Causes of Disputes 


TABLE 3 shows the causes of disputes so far as reported: 


persons, the month in 


TaBLE 3e~PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1926, BY MONTHS 
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Number of disputes beginning in— 
43" { 
Matter in dispute Month Total 
Jenuary |February; March ; not 
stated 

Eade Cae een oe Pe eee ee 15 9 19 3 46 
9080et0 OE AE GMcnsw ww sewer wse ews eee ew se ewwewwewwes 5 6 8 j 20 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours--._.-......_-- i See ae P ecsticscne 4 
pO Eee a ee ee ae Oe 1 OE ie atthe euctacis 2 
Wages not otherwise specified - -.____......----....-- 3 4 3 1 ll 
SE EASES RE ey ee a aie ee 2 1 1 J 5 
EES OT Pe eS Ee 6 6 4 1 17 
Recognition and wages... .....-.....-...---...-.+.-- 3.4453.- sues Mit 3x 4 
Recognition, wages, and hours..._..-2-..-...-.------ 1 2 2 | 2 7 
Increase Of Nours..... .sb.ividissiadi ood. ei duets 1 isedade stl 1 2 
I thane 2 | 8 Oh eee 19 
I a oh ee 4 | 1 7 
Conditions and recognition ...........____.-_-_._.__- eee fens toa a MF _icice best 1 
Conditions, recognition, and wages..............-._-- ae een 1 2 
I i islnilenstiinl 4 4 CY SAS eee 12 
Employment of nonunion men--_-_...........__-...-. 6 | 6 oe 15 
Se ETT eT a en ee 1 2 3 
Nc attra neal pete aR ES 2 Sf BBC: COR a eee Sa nee 1 
Onn aOR oo == 5 5 = -oos ce ecccrcese OR Py 3 Cf) ae ee 4 
rr enh ...... Lchin wt nenaseditbinnnenana lesen anates hp Sores paeeet 1 
In regard to agréémento io... 2s ut 5 | | eae 1 9 
i ed sawn wie oiemeliebel 1 | 7 | if Se a 12 
TE Se amr eee MF 5 6 eee 13 
A Re TS GA ac, 1 | _ 2 ETS Sree eer 3 
ES EE hee 6 eee F ij 2 4 | 3 10 
lot reporeeGssccccc.<.-...-.-4-5-.--- ~~ eres 5 | 5 | 6 | 3 19 

ee ae he Se - | 72 4 76 | sO 21 249 

} 








Date of Termination 


{? 


the strikers. 


IS often difficult to determine exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of 
The bureau has information of the ending of 154 





strikes during the quarter, including several in which the employees 
returned to work or the positions were filled, with probably little or 
nO interruption of work. The following statement shows the number 
of disputes ending in the first quarter of 1925 and 1926, by months: 





1925 1926 

January... __- “et Spa ta ee lE gegen l  onged poy Re 6 habe Nea! andlmctartm 68 37 
Deena OL eVhD CUO Vib eV OUOT BB BE Doo) Sil) ef 66 47 
Maen GL, V6 i 2ues0 Ys . aol wuesl pS LT wisuida 65 66 
SG ET. <a aE SSS 2 4 
Tha. .... ip taghty Hate) Sra pompano Anaad 201 154 
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Results of Disputes 
"TABLE 4 shows the result of disputes ending in the first quarter 


of 1926: 


TABLE 4.—RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1926, py 
MONTHS 



































Number of disputes ending in— 
“oe 
Result } Month I otal 

January |February}| March not | 

Stated | 
Een Sener GN, Sie oe,  cke ant noesnecusee 12 14 20 1 47 
ER a Sh Cee 14 19 27 1 61 
COMR iet, cinticthtitsicoddtiidstinton sttenibtienes 3 5 > (ag 15 
Employees returned pending arbitration_._..........|......---.|..-.---.-- 2 1 3 
bE A RD REIN RETA ages aS 8 9 10 1 | 28 
I iidthnnialibindicssdiapiooniphebitinetetiin 37 47 66 4) 4 

Duration 


"THE next table gives the duration of disputes ending in the first 
quarter of 1926, by classified periods of duration: 


TABLE 5.—DURATION OF DISPUTES anne THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1926, BY 









































Number of disputes ending in— 
Duration Total 
January | February; March |, Rear 4 
SSS TEESE SES” PE REE Tete ee Eee eee 3 7 (i +e 17 
a Se ee SENT eum eMnaNeN A ER ANE 3 fee 4 
iithibiewiwicnuctweccesdvrigmawtdastbittesios 1 3 i toshinwe g 
i i ed ee ede 2 3 7 SS ae ® 
EAA e: Citcany a Su reel Paes teat ein bearers oe pu 4 7 jp ae 20 
I. sob. <a sto a ll spd’ > cided oanche adem eationetmin 6 5 oh See fala 19 
i 4 2 | SRE CR }2 
ie a dis dasticoreneninie latin slo 4tn wgeg pe eneeed 2 1 a 7 
a0: escsiiienre asensstbibdebaiaracs Mind keane ipa aaa eines 3 4 | . aaa 16 
EERE Ce PR pS ees. 3 e a 14 
pO SERIES SIPC TELE ESR SSS OES TAS 9 6 i) 4 28 
ON RS Rr aes EE NAR pee ne 37 47 66 4 | 154 
Lost Time 


"THE number of days lost in the industrial disputes ending in the 
first quarter for the 126 reporting duration was approximately 


3,791. 


days lost, average 25 days. 


The average duration of these was 30 days. 


he average 
duration of the disputes lasting less than 90 days was 15 days. 

By months the record is as follows: January, 869 days lost, average 
31 days; February, 1,472 days lost, average 36 days; March, 1,450 


Of the 154 disputes ending during the quarter, 126 reported dura- 
tion, and of this number 112 reported the number of employees 
involved, aggregating 181,713, an average of 1,622 employees per 


dispute. 
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Of the 154 disputes reported as ending during the quarter, 124 
reported the number of employees involved, aggregating 182,610, an 
average Of 1,473 employees per dispute. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1926 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
Fis cised his good offices in connection with 47 labor disputes 
during June, 1926. These disputes affected a known total 
of 16,765 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft 
or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workmen directly and indirectly affected. : 
On July 1, 1926, there were 47 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in addition, 9 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 56. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain in 1925 


DETAILED account of strikes and lockouts occurring in Great 
Britain and northern Ireland in 1925 is given in the ministry 
of Labor Gazette (London) for June, 1926. The number of 

disputes beginning in 1925 was 604, the number of workpeople 
involved, directly and indirectly, was 445,300, and the duration of 
the disputes, in working-days, was 7,966,000. The corresponding 
data for 1924 show 710 disputes, 616,100 workpeople involved, and 
a loss of 8,424,000 working-days. 

Disputes in the coal-mining and textile industries accounted for 
more than two-thirds of all the workpeople involved and over 80 
per cent of the time lost in 1925. ‘‘The building, etc., and transport 
industries were comparatively free from large disputes, whereas in 
the previous year more than half of all the workpeople involved in 
disputes were in these industries. The numbers involved in disputes 
in the engineering, shipbuilding, and other metal industries in 1925 
were less than in any year since 1909.” 

The most important dispute of the year was a disagreement in the 
wool textile industry, of which some account was given in the Labor 
Review for February, 1926 (p. 226). In this, 165,000 were involved, 
and the number of working-days lost was approximately 3,105,000. 
Among the disputes in the coal industry were several which were 
protracted for months, running well into the present year. ‘In the 
case of three such disputes which began in the summer_of 1925 in the 
Durham coal field, involving in all 12,000 workpeople, no general 
settlement had been effected when the general stoppage of the coal 
mines began in May, 1926.” 


Cause of Disputes 


“TABLE 1 shows the proportion of the workpeople directly involved 

in disputes beginning in 1925, distributed by the cause of the dis- 
pute. As those indirectly involved are not included, the total num- 
ber shown differs from that given above. A dispute having several 
different causes is classified according to what appeared to be the 
principal matter of disagreement. 





TABLE 1.—CAUSES OF DISPUTES, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1925 



































Per cent directly involved in disputes over— 

_— — 
irectly J 
silvia maces] | BE | wan 
ndust n dis- ork- 
ry Pp putes be-| yw ment of ing ar- Trade- | other 
ginning ages —. range- —— causes 
in 1925 ts or | ments = 
persons 

Mining and quarrying---...............-..---- 116,500; 424 30. 9 6.5 12.7 7.5 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding ---_-----_-- 18, 400 20. 4 66. 8 5.0 6. 5 1.3 
TE n:dtiiiecdinectnwbghssdnet.«<6thoothweih 169, 400 98. 3 eS fe :) .9 1 
NE cis Miclnn don oMinntyes acs-4d~- L5-- say de 2, 900 &3} 330) 43] 403 4.1 
Building, decorating, contracting, etc_.......-- 4,400; 414 13.7 15 26. 1 17.3 
EE ch ae ckcokilecavedinedbecane titers 27, 400 61.8 9.4 9.4 19.3 ° 1 
Beier SS «= 30 0cn cde cide hwo dbusdeiinl 62, 500 58, 8 6.8 16.1 9.0 9.3 
All industries, 1925. ....-.-.-------------- 401,500 | 686 14.2 5.6 5 
All industries, 1924.............-...------ 558, 000 75.6 6.2 47 3.3 10. 2 
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It will be seen that wage questions were the principal ground of 
disputes during the year and that in the textile industry all other 
causes were insignificant. Nearly four-fifths of the workpeople 
mvolved in all wage disputes were resisting cuts, actual or pro- 
posed. “This high proportion was largely due to the preponderat- 
ing influence of the dispute in the wool textile industry, but even 
apart from this stoppage nearly as many workpeople weré involved 
in disputes caused by wage reductions as in all other wage dis- 
putes.” In other words, the energies of the workers during the 
year were directed rather to avoid a worsening of conditions than to 
secure aN improvement. 

The next most important cause of dispute concerned the employ- 
ment of particular persons or classes of persons. This included 
such matters as demarcation of work, the replacement of skilled men 
by unskilled, or by women or juveniles, the reinstatement of workers 
who had been discharged unjustifiably, as their comrades thought, 
and the like. 

In the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding group these questions were a 
noticeably more important source of friction, and in the mining and quarrying 
group they were little less important, than were wage questions. In all, 141 
disputes in 1925 arose from such causes, affecting about 14 per cent of the total 
workpeople directly involved in all disputes. The largest dispute in this cate- 
gory involved 20,000 coal miners, etc., in the anthracite district of South Wales, 
and arose in the first instance from the dismissal of a collier’s helper. 


Results of Disputes 


ABLE 2 shows, by groups of industries, the proportion of workers 
involved in disputes, classified according to their results. Dis- 
putes classed as resulting in favor of the employers or the work- 
people are those in vide the given side was entirely successful, or 
practically so; those in which one side was partly but not wholly 
successful are classed as compromised. ‘Those classed as “‘unsettled” 
were still active in June, 1926. 


TABLE 2.—RESULTS OF DISPUTES, BY INDUSTRY GROUP, 1925 








Number | Per cent directly involved in disputes, 





























directly results of which were— 
' involved 
Industry group in dis- : ent 
putes be- | In favor | In favor L » 
ginning | of work- | of em- yen oy too 
in 1925 people | ployers | 
Mining and quarrying..........-.------------------- 116, 500 21.4| 31.0, 29.5 18.1 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding--............-- 18, 400 32. 6 15.0 31. 2 21.2 
OS es sels nde amminess 5S CE OE 169, 400 98. 7 .4 +S ETS 
PE SR Te 2, 900 41.6 13. 2 | |) 
Building, decorating, contracting, etc.............-- 4, 400 15.7 16. 4 4) eee 
Ce eeanibipocas 27, 400 34. 2 25. 8 32. 7 7.3 
Other TaN ok cabs ee kek ek 62, 500 - 5.6 16. 77.3 .8 
AD nee 401, 500 53,0 14.4{ 25.7 6.9 
ok oo oi nite ncedsceaie 558, 000 9.7 | 18. 0 | SEUEL.nubtouhes 








Of the 589 disputes which originated and were settled in 1925, 252 
Were compromised, 154 were settled in favor of the workpeople, and 
183 in-favor of the employers, but classified by the percentage of 
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workers. involved instead of by. the number of disputes. the pesy):: 
show a. very. different. order, As the table shows over one-half of 
the workers won their point, this. being due. to the dominating cha». 
acter of the wool: textile: dispute, in which the: workers success{ully 
resisted a.cut.in- wages. In-most of the other industries a large Dro- 
portion of the workpeople were involved. in. disputes which. ended j, 
compromises. A number of, disputes were not yet settled. 

In the case of 8 disputes, direetly involving 15,100 workpeople, work js, 
been resumed pending further negotiation and a final settlement had not ye 
been reported, and in the case of 7 disputes, directly involving 12,300 workpeople, 
work had not been resumed at the time of going to press. 


Methods of Settlement 


"PABLE 3. shows the method of settlement used in the case of 
the 589 disputes of the year which had been finally adjusted 
before June, 1926. 


TABLE 3.—-METHODS OF SETTLING DISPUTES 


























_ bs Workpeople li- 
| Disputes rectly involved 
Method of settlement — ——— 
+ | Per cent Per cent 
| Number of total Number | of total 
- , | 
By direct negotiation between the parties or their agents______- 423 72 | 164,800 
ION 4 26 bb ction ddd ld bdbdebbbeie Hiddeotnbosnds shove 44 7 26, 200 | 
By.arbitration... ...........-...<-- Oe PEN ee ear Lee 10 2)| 166, 900 ‘4 
By return to work on employers’ terms without negetiation____ 68: 12 9, 700 | 
GIP. - << ciddbideh- SiO bid- Sin sb4 IRR-A 44 7 7, 500 | 
Meds ))..30. 2120 Gia. al je oye a | 580 100 | 374, 100 | 100 
i 





Direct. negotiation. between the disagreeing parties was. by fai 
the commonest method of settlement, but since the chief dispute 
of the year (that in the wool textile industry) was settled through a 
court of investigation; the proportion, of workpeople. involved 
direetly. in. disputes. settled. by arbitration was the same as that in- 
volved: in. disputes.settled: by negotiation. 

Of the 44 disputes settled by othermethods * * *, strikers were replaced !)) 
other workpeople in the case of 29:disputes, the strike of:seamen, of whom 5,()0!) 
are-estimated to have-been involved'in: British ports, being the only case of any 
magnitude»which.was.so concluded; in the case of three small disputes the estal- 
lishments or departments concerned were closed down. 


Comparative Figures for Recent, Years: 


om THE early part of the present century: the number of: disputes 
- was relatively small, butin.1911 they showed a markediincrease, 
and in 1913 reaclied the number of 1,459, involving a.total of 664,000 
workers, and: a loss of: 9;800;000° woking-days. ith the outbreak 
of the war the number and magyxit..de of’ the disputes diminished, 
and in 1916 there were only 532, in: slving a total of 276,000 workers 
and a loss:of'2,450;000:working-iays; Then. they. began. to. increase 
again, and:from 1917 onward they stood: as-follows: 
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TABLE 4-—-NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORKERS INVOLVED, AND DAYS LOST, 1917 TO 1925 








Workers in- | Working-days 
Disputes volved in lost in dis- 

Year beginning | disputes be- putes in 
in year ginning in | progress dur- 

year ing year 
eS id ena de naare's am woe aiken > ogee ed a 730 872, 000 5, 650, 000 
OS LO IE Ay Pl a RRR a 1, 165 1, 116, 000 5, 880, 000 
Tei saans ile emia mith omeminlbsinan umcnie bedigiepeines cn paielialiinrheld , o02 2, 591, 000 34, 970, 000 
| REL OS 2 PTR AUR EERT OG AS SPORES P.M 1, 607 1, 932, 000 26, 570, 000 
SR, «2 . deiea belie Saunt tnd 30 khnpe gph ynee geeSagowp ma agebad 763 1, 801, 000 85, 870, 000 
i Ree tein oy neien gt hitlyrccn bal dinebteGinanumdan- agin soe 576 552, 000 19, 850, 000 
CO PS ed ES PR CE ee OO Re OF ee ee oy ee 628 405, 000 10, 670,000 
MES DAZ hh Soke cd cb oe evad ecb Hidde stbte <gewiabdteres 710 613, 000 8, 420, 000 
Dincic thins dwrege ko 04> «Ratan de sde papevenpope pee dquepassepeteggess 604 442,.000 7, 970, 000 














The heavy losses of time in 1919 and 1920 mark the troubled period 
of readjustment immediately following the war, while the record 
loss of 85,870,000 days in 1921 was largely due to the coal troubies 


of that year. 


Since then there has been a marked diminution in the 


number of disputes, the number of workers involved, and the number 
of days lost, 1925 showing a smaller figure for this last item than 


any year since 1918. 
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Hours and Eamings in the Motor-Vehicle Industry, 1922 and 1925 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has just completed a study cover- 

T ing wages, hours of labor, and earnings of 144,362 wage earners 

in the motor-vehicle industry in 1925, summary figures for 

the results of which are given below. Similar data in much greater 
detail will be available later in bulletin form. 

The study was limited to plants located in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin as, according to the 1923 census, 91 per cent of the employees 
engaged in the manufacture of motor vehicles, bodies, and parts were 
in these 8 States. The 1925 data gathered covered a total of 140,930 
male and 3,432 female wage earners in 99 plants distributed as 
follows: 47 manufacturing automobiles, 12 assembling motor vehicles, 
15 building automobile bodies, 3 manufacturing sheet-metal stamp- 
ings, 1 making radiators, 14 making automobile forgings, transmis- 
sions, gears, and axles, and 7 manufacturing automobile motors. 
The number of wage earners covered represents 35.6 per cent of the 
total number reported in the 1923 census for the motor-vehicle and 
the bodies and parts industries combined. 

The study covers all employees engaged in manufacturing processes 
(except those working on electric starters, generators, or magnetos), 
beginning with those who receive the raw materials and ending with 
those who load the finished product for shipment. Executives, 
power-house-employees, office clerks, and employees engaged in the 
maintenance or construction of buildings and in the engineering, 
drafting, or experimental departments are not included. 

The 1925 data are for a pay period in October, November, or, 
December of 80 of the 99 plants and for approximately 87 per cent 
of the wage earners covered in that year and, therefore, are represent- 
ative of conditions in these months. For a few large plants only a 
representative part of the total number of employees was taken, as 
the inclusion of the total number of wage earners therein would have 
tended to impair the representative character of the averages for the 
States in which the plants are located. 

Table 1 below shows, for each occupation and for the industry, 
average full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and aver- 
age full-time weekly earnings in 1925; for purposes of comparison 
similar data are also given for 1922. Average earnings per hour for 
each occupation were computed by dividing the total earnings of all 
employees in the occupation by the total Liitts worked by all em- 
ployees; average full-time hours per week, by dividing the total 
full-time hours per week of all stailayoen by the total number of em- 
ployees; and average full-time earnings per week by multiplying the 
average earnings per hour by the average full-time hours per week. 
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The average earnings of males in all occupations combined 
increased from 66.2 cents per hour in 1922, to 72.9 cents per hour 
in 1925, those of females from 43.8 to 46.7 cents, and the average for 
the industry as a whole from 65.7 to 72.3 cents. It is also seen that 
the average full-time earnings per week of males in all occupations 
increased from $33.19 in 1922 to $36.67 in 1925, those of females 
from $22.05 to $23.40; and those of males and females combined 
from $32.92 to $36.37. 

The average full-time hours per week for the industry increased 
from 50.1 in 1922 to 50.3 per week in 1925. 

In 1922 the highest average earnings per hour for males were 
93.1 cents for ‘‘letterers, stripers, and varnishers,”’ and the lowest, 
‘“apprentices’’ excepted, 49.5 for “laborers.” In 1925 “dingmen”’ 
made the highest average earnings per hour ($1.037), and “laborers” 
earned the lowest average per hour (57 cents). The earnings of fe- 
males in 1922 ranged from 35.2 cents for “inspectors” to 68 cents per 
hour for ‘‘other skilled occupations,’ and in 1925 ranged from 36.1 
cents per hour for ‘‘inspectors’’ to 69.6 cents for ‘lathe operators.” 


Taste 1.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE MOTOR-VEHICLE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND YEAR, 1922 AND 


1925 



































+ Aver- Aver- 
Num- Aver- |, 
ber of |Number —— age — 
Occupation Sex Year| estab-| of em- h oe earn- |. ra 
lish- | ployees | "Our® | ings per| WCC™'Y 
ments e. our | 
, eek ings 
iE du hdgnnsccbenpebone tant ‘.| Male_..} 1922 19 300 52.5 | $0. 385 $20. 21 
_.-do--_} 1925 45 544 50. 0 . 512 25. 60 
Ri on oe. uk onan deegene .- -do- -_|. 1922 30 763 49.8 675 33. 62 
->-do- = .] 1925 45 1, 922 50. 3 729 36. 67 
Female | 1925 2 24 50. 0 496 24. 80 
Assemblers, body frame !...........-.-----.-..- Male___} 1925 49 3, 091 50. 8 739 37. 54 
RE a ee ee Oe _..do __.| 1922 41 1, 357 50. 2 647 32. 48 
.- -do.-_} 1925 54 2, 902 49.9 694 34. 63 
Female | 1925 3 34 50. 0 520 26. 00 
Assemblers, final. .._..- wipGidei bee aldgudeire S oetdgiacnce Male___} 1922 46 3, 108 50. 3 672 33. 82 
.--G0. -.] 1925 74 7,400 50.1 731 36. 62 
Female | 1922 7 170 49.1 621 30. 52 
_..do_..} 1925 18 318 49.8 507 25. 25 
ES LE ae Oa ee ne Male___| 1922 29 364 49.0 73 33. O1 
_..do_-.} 1925 47 1,115 50. 0 . 753 37. 65 
Siege OE NI Sa ...do_-__] 1922 41 2, 147 50. 0 . 661 33. 03 
_do___} 1925 61 4, 851 49.8 . 747 37. 20 
Female | 1922 2 2 52.5 - 485 25. 47 
..do-_ - .] 1925 6 48 50. 0 . 489 24. 45 
Automatic lathe and screw-machine operators _| Male__-| 1922 34 1, 673 50. 2 . 688 34. 56 
-.-d0_-_| 1925 65 2, 622 49.7 . 764 37. 97 
Female | 1925 4 6 49. 7 . 493 24. 50 
Bench hands, machine shop --.--.-.---.------- Male___| 1922 35 2, 176 50. 0 . 670 33. 47 
...do_-_]| 1925 70 2, 439 50. 2 . 716 35. 94 
Female | 1922 4 14 49. 6 . 546 27.10 
..-do___} 1925 8 35 49.3 . 568 28. 00 
ES EE ae oe Male___} 1922 34 388 50. 0 . 810 40. 54 
.--do_-_.} 1925 80 1, 040 49. 6 . 957 47.47 
ES iene ce 5 _. .do_-_} 1922 26 1, 604 50. 7 . 718 36. 41 
Boring-mill operators_..........-..-.----.-..-- .. do. ..| 1992 30 392 50. 2 . 701 35. 22 
..-do_-__| 1925 53 828 50. 6 . 765 38. 71 
ey NRE ERLE Ee oe OS .. do...) 1925 35 323} 49.8] .945) 47.06 
_, SOSH RRMIRRRRRRIEC BRR gS Ais .. .do_ -.} 1925 29 145} 49.7] .726} 36.08 
Cutters, cloth and leather 4__.............----- .. .do_-.| 1925 44 219 50. 5 . 803 40. 55 
4 Female | 1925 5 18 51.8 . 517 26. 78 
Ss. Gdoe Ue... deal... 41d... SAE Male__.| 1925 19 2744) 49.9) .797| 39.77 
UTA dxOONl. nb Ade... ndebdecscicdtees .-.do___} 1925 32 209} 50.6] 1.087] 52.47 
RII do__.! 1925 32 659! 51.2! .827 


1 Included in body builders in 1922. 


? Included in sheet-metal workers, skilled, in 1922. 
* Included in other skilled occupations or in other employees in 1922. 


‘ Included in trim bench hands in 1922. 
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PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR ALL OCCUPAT, 





IN THE MOTOR-VEHICLE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND YEAR, 1929 ND 
1925—Continued ae 

| Aver- | Aver. 

Number age | “e lull. 

Occupation Sex | Year of em- earn- jie 

ployees ings per) V°ekly 

hour | ©*'n- 

| Ings 

Drill-press operators .............-...«assehé-- Male__.} 1922 3, 443 49:6) | $0.644 | $31. 95 
.--d0_-_| 1925 8, 688 50. Be ey 35, 8] 

Female | 1922 +h 51. 447 | = 22.9 

-.-do___| 1925 99} 49. 573 | WA 

Petee- chop tee per8 i si. cn cdscctoussticdiccedde Male___} 1922 656 49. 698 | 34.62 
---do__.} 1925 1, 661 51. . 753 38 49 

Gear-cutter operators.............<sce000-2-0--- -.-d0--_} 1922 497 50. . 678 34 () 
.--do_..| 1925 1, 331 50. 746} 37.75 

Grinding-machine operators. .........-.----..- ...d0_-.| 1922 2, 57 50. 710 | 25.47 
---do-_.| 1925 5, 422 50. 765 | = 38.33 

Female | 1922 3} 52. 572} 30.2 

.- -do___| 1925 9 49. 47] 93. 50) 

Hardomers: ........-.. ace Ao Res ae Tee: ae Male___| 1922 667 SL. . 676 34 97 
i, ee 1925 945 53. Ry Os 4 

i aid oh isttvcccchstbecdinbaince dee ..-d0___| 1922 1, 042 50. 531 | 28.95 
..-do___| 1925 3, 019 50. 603 | 30. 69 

Female | 1925 25 50. 491 24. 55 

NS ASA eS ei LE os ale_..| 1922 2, 808 50. 608 | 30. 4 
_.-do- - .| 1925 7, 676 50. S82) 34.17 

Female | 1922 197 51. 302 |. 18.03 

.--G0...} 1925 437 49. .361 | 17.91 

pS ee Cee Sls ee LL, PA Male_..| 1922 5, 982 50. 495 | 24,86 
---do__.| 1925 16, 592 50. -570| 2.73 

Female | 1922 46 50. 385 | 19.46 

.--d0__.}| 1925 105 50. . 403 2), 23 
pg, gg MN ac ee a en Male_-__| 1925 709 50. . 871 43.72 
pe ES PSE a eee See .--do___| 1922 2, 950 49. . 689 34. 13 
..-do_--_} 1925 6, 260 . 762 38. 10 

Female | 1922 12 52. 463 24.07 
.--d0_~_ .}| 1925 41 9, 696 34. 66 
Letterers, stripers, and varnishers......... Male___| 1922 762 50. . 931 47. 26 
..-do_..}] 1925 990 A . 996 49. 90 
all EE Aes RRs SES ape .--do- . .| 1922 1, 291 50. .715 35. 78 
..-do___| 1925 3, 604 50. . 806 40), 30 
pe ae aerate Guevara: armed _.-d0__.| 1925 3, 397 ; . 851 43. 06 
gk pe See Par Be 4 _.-do._.| 1925 1, 655 ’ .770 39. 66 
Milling-machine operators..............._... _--do.__| 1922 1, 591 . 659 32. 94 
.--do. _.| 1925 3, 549 0. 737 37. 14 
Female | 1922 14 50. 394 19. 98 
- _.-do.._| 1925 20 48.7 469 22. 84 
Tes anid senate crecadlipete Eiken dainips enckumeicatl Male_..| 1925 266 51.0 823 41. 97 
Painters, general_.-..-.--.-------.-.-.-........ ___do___| 1922 2,114} 50.7 733 | 37.17 
..-do._.} 1925 1,934 | 50.6 776 | 39.27 

Female | 1925 16 47.8 519 | 24.81 
RE BIO og cy on greenies esse egies Male...| 1922 177 50.64 .723 | 36.56 
L.-Ge.-.| 1925 993 50.0 . 850 42. 50 
Planer and shaper operators. ........-..-.... _.-do__.| 1922 165 49.3 738 36. 40 
_.-do._.} 1925 308 49.7 786 39. 06 
Platers$ ...---._. __---- ----------0-----neeen- .--d0...| 1925 181} 50.1 734| 36.77 
po a res i ae ei __-do.-_| 1922 564 50. 4 756 8. 6 
_.-dou._| 1925 1, 695 48.8 . 008 44, 31 

Punch-press operators - -............---.-...... _.-do...}| 1922 1, 096 49.4 2715) 35.3! 
_..do...} 1925 4, 416 49. 6 718 35. 61 
Female | 1925 103 60. 0 . 457 22. 85 
EE OE OPE te mee Tere Male___| 1922 480 50. 6 . 618 31. 29 
..-do...} 1925 954 50. 8 . 680 34. 54 
Sanders and rough-stuff rubbers ¢._._.._....___ __.do__.| 1925 1, 937 50. 5 . 843 42. 57 
Sewing+machine operators... -........-.-.... __|.--do...| 1922 101 49.0) .748| 36.65 
_.-do. - | 1925 37 48. 4 . 718 34.75 
Female | 1922 505 50. 5 . 442 22. 32 
..-do.- .| 1925 1113] S74. .472| 23.93 
Sheet-metal workers, skilled.............._____ Male __| 1922 779 50. 7 730 39. 53 
Sheet-metal workers.._...........-.....-. __-do._ .| 1922 1, 304 50. 2 65 32. 92 
---do.--| 1925 3, 111 50.3 . 783 39. 38 
Fem:ale | 1925 30. 49. 5 . 490 24; 26 
ED 9g os ncnindatpncccedehocsnobaisiie Male.._| 1925 628 | 50.9] .753} 38.33 
Testers, final and‘read-_.__-..--.......--....-.- ---do.._| 1922 666 50. 5 -610-} 30. 80 
---d@.~.} 1925 741 50.8 . 639 2. 46 


tTIncluded in body builders in 1922. 


$ Included in other skilled occupations or in other employees in 1922. 


5 Not found in 1922: Process developed since. 
6 Included in “‘ Painters, general,’’ in,1922. 
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TaBLE 1.—-AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE ~ a tl ch INDUSTRY, BY QCCUPATION, SEX, AND YEAR, 1922 AND 
1925—Continue . 
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{ | { | “s 

r Aver- | ar, | Aver- 
Nu sumer getuli| ANS | aga 
Occupation Sex | Year| estab-| ofem- hares _earn- | Ean « B 

lish- | ployees per ings per) oarn. 

| ments week hour | ings 

| 
| | 

IE, ce stan dit notte oo on aati mercineiaenerereees oan — Pree = : = oe $0. ro: $32. 43 
| ) 8 , 43. 50. £ 712 35. 96 
SE cin camanconcthimnanbiondaciinae =O. .] Seen 40 1, 097 50. 0 769 38. 47 
; .--do- -_}| 1925 80 3, 689 50. 2 873 43. 82 
Rs be enpandnansccopapessainaeiaeh .--d0- --| 1922 36 1,410 50. 8 778 39.55 
.--d0-___| 1925 64 4,415 50. 6 808 49.88 
Female | 1922 5 18 51.8 468 24. 26 
.--do~_-_] 1925 14 155 51.4 481 24.72 
Rs RE Se i | a -| 1922 19 182 49.4 595 29. 40 
.--do_ | 1925 35 47 49.2 75 37.10 
— a — 50. 6 438 22. 14 
cae ie 5 6 7 49.7 479 23. 81 
2 a BP ee eee a Male-_-__| 1922 25 501 50. 9 70 44. 27 
---do-_ ..} 1925 34 553 | 50.3 91} 45.32 
Welders and braziers *__..........-.---.....--- — eee 638 783 50.3 810 40. 74 
Welders, spot and butt *_...........-----.--.-- ..-do_..} 1925! 33 677 50. 2 792 39. 76 
Woodworking-machine operators !__........... .-00. |. 1825 42 1, 942 51.2 674 34. 51 
Other skilled occupations..............-.---.-- ..-d0- -_| 1922 37 1, 659 49.5 710 35. 15 

.-do___} 1925 Gi 3, 771 50. 0 77 38. 7) 
Female | 1922 3 15 49.0 680 33. 34 
---d0...| 1925 3 . 8 50. 0 - 53 26. 80 
ES 2 Sa eee ee ee Matle.__| 1922 7 3, 611 49.9 . 644 32.13 

..-do_..} 1925 97 } 10,171 49.9 . 692 34. 5 
Female | 1922 11 137 49.0 . 461 22. 59 
.--do_.-| 1925 26 305 49. 6 . 450 22. 32 
OE NING... biti <a ceddboonditibiincddnsd Male.._}| 1922 49 |} 54,930 50. 1 . 662 33.19 
..-do-___} 1925 99 | 140, 930 50.4 . 729 36. 67 
Female | 1922 29 1,379 50. 3 - 438 22.05 
.--do.__| 1925 59 3, 432 50. 1 . 467 23. 40 
All oecupations, male and female........|....----- 1922 49 | 56,309 50. 1 . 657 | 32. 9 
1925 99 | 144, 362 50.3 . 723 | 36. 37 











1Included in body builders in 1922. 
3’ Included in other skilled occupations or in other employees in 1922. 


Average hours and earnings are shown in Table 2 for each State 
for 18-0f the most important occupations for which data are shown in 
Table 1. Im these 18 occupations are found 55.5 per cent of the 
male workers and 70 per cent of the female workers included in the 
1925 study. In explanation of the data for assemblers, axle, male, 
it will be observed that the average full-time hours per week range 
from 48.0 in New Jersey and Ohio combined to 53.7 in Illinois; that 
average earnings per hour range from 59.8 cents in Pennsylvania to 
75.5 cents in Michigan; and that average full-time earnings per week 
range from $29.84 in Pennsylvania to $38.43 in Michigan. 


_ The averages for the other occupations in this table may be read in 
like manner. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR 18 SELECTED Occ. 
atite wa” THE MOTOR VEHICLE INDUSTRY, BY OOCUPATION, SEX, AND 
STATE, 1925 
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Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Num-|yum-| age a age |Num-| xm] age — a 
ber of| her of| full- | earn. | full- | berof) pier] full- | 28° | fui. 
State estab-| “Gm- | time | fngs |_time Jestab-] "Cr, | time | S22 | time 
lish- | Jovees| Dours : weekly] lish- | Jovees} hours | “PES | weekly 
meuts |P10Y per * sad earn- | ments |P!0Y per - Tt earn. 
week “ ings week sour | ings 
Assemblers, arle, male Assemblers, body frame, male 
* . | | yo 
ca ETE Nd as AE Ss 3 53 53.7 | $0. 662 | $35. 55 3; 172] 50.0} $0.821 | $41.05 
Indiana a I EE a I 7 109 51.2 . 686 35. 12 71 625 50. 7 -716 | 36.30 
| PS Ae GS 15 | 1, 147 50. 9 . 755 38. 43 11 | 1,039 51.1 -746 | 38.12 
i RMB EES (4) (3) () (1) (1) 3 389 48.8 -710 |; 34.65 
ne SA ES CS 171 49.5 . 634 | 31.38 9 287 51.7 771 | 39.86 
Be. Sa Eo ae () Q) @) (1) (‘) 9 280 49. 7 - 750 37. 28 
Pennsylvania_..-......- 3 34 49.9 .598 | 29. 84 4 | 109 49. 6 . 734 36. 41 
i. a ae 3 71 50. 7 -709 | 35.95 3 j 190 55. 0 -690 | 37.95 
New Jersey and Ohio-_-| 10| 337| 480] [730] 35.04]-_____- edaent,. ae pate conaesad Mil tsa 
a ee 45 | 1,922 | 3 | -79| sae7] 49/3001) sas] 730 | 37.54 
| ; i 
. Assemblers, chassis, male Assemblers, frame, male 
|, Se 2 ee 5| 168] 492) $0.661 | $32.52 3 i9} 49.7 | $0.609 | $30.27 
ee eee 7 167 49. 4 .646 | 31.91 6 106 50. 3 -821} 41.30 
Michigan. -.-.........-..- 16 | 1,461 49.9} .740] 36.93 14 539 50. 0 -807 | 40.35 
New pe ee 2 112 48.8 .718 | 35. 04 2 47 49. 6 . 740 | 36. 70 
New-York... .o.....0...5 6 273 51. 4 - 634 | 29. 34 4 35 53. 2 -675 | 35.9) 
GIO is bith ccsbiedinens« ll 458 48.9 .652 | 31. 88 10 185 48.3 765 | 36.95 
Pennsylvania. -.._....-.. 3} 131] 500] .600] 30.00 5| 164} 51.1] .576 | 29. 43 
Wemcomeiah...... 4... ds... 4 132 §2. 2 - 637 | 33.25 3 20 53. 5 . 602 32. 21 
Rath, ow cocwscsexii 54 | 2, 902 | 49.9 | 694 | 34.63 47 |} 1,115 50. 0 | 753 | 37 65 
Assemblers, motor, male Automatic “Son yp amauta 
i inintismanaisiblttniosihace 4} 127| 52.0} $0.718 | $37.34 6 75| 52.8 | $0.650| $34.32 
eg a a 10 242 51.0 -727 | 37. 08 10 312 50, 7 . 667 33. 82 
DMichigess ............- a 18 | 3,025 49. 5 .770 | 38.12 22 | 1,451 49.4 . $13 40. 16 
New Jersey......-.....- 4] 188} 482] .812] 39.14 3) 49) S500] .840} 42.0 
FRO Ee ern aneeeast. 6 258 50. 4 .711 | 35. &3 s 339 50. 3 . 699 35. 16 
Ohio..-...- dabwoowesnbon 11 710 48.9 .693 | 33.89 7 241 47.9 - 802 38. 42 
Pennsylvania--_......... 4 135| 529] .636) 33.64 4 110} 50.7) .593 | = 30.07 
Wisconsin... ..... ne 4 166| 523] .694} 36.30 5 45] 53.2) .644) 34.26 
yen 61/ 4,851 | 49.8] .747| 37.20) 65 | 2,622} 49.7| ..764| 37.97 
Drill-press operators, male Drill-press operators, female 
eon 7| 215} 52.5 | $0.621 | $32.60) () () (') (') 
Indiam®. ...ccccsssnsicnine 12 538 50. 8 - 636 | 32.31 2 16 50.0 | $0. 531 | $26. 55 
ED. «ctintencnnnaell 24 | 5, 594 50. 3 .743 | 37.37 y 59 49. 5 - 604 29. 90 
New Jersey............. 4 150 50. 1 .735 | 36.82 2 6 50. 0 . 660 33. OO) 
a> a en 9} 428] 505] .652/ 32.93 2 10; 49.2) .483 |) 23.76 
Ohio--....- suceccene w--| 15] 9OL| 47.4] .720) 3413) @) (*) (*) (*) ) 
Pennsylvania..........- 7 450 52.7 Fe IE fect toke ean pelonsnnttinfonscnses -- 
Wisconsin... ....-...--.- 6} 412] 53.4] .642| 384.28 j......-|......-|.....-.. een----|--- 
EE Pi Oe, ee Meee: FATE Reale 2 8 52.9 4 25. 39 
Ws wewscasnnces 84/8688} 503] .712| 35.81 17 99; 49.8] .573 | 2.54 



































1 Data which were obtained in this occupation for but one establishment in a State were combined with 
data for one or more other States, averages for which were approximately the same, to avoid publishing 
data for a single plant, 
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qintE 2-—AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR 18 SELECTED OCCU- 
PATIONS IN THE MOTOR-VEHICLE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND 
STATE, 1925—Continued 





















































































































































Aver- Aver- Aver- ve Aver- 
Num-| xym-| 28 — age |Num-|y7,.,.| age —— age 

ber of} pe| full- | 28° | full- | berof| pire! full- | of) | full- 

State estab-| ",7,. | time ines time jestab-| “Gm. | time ines time 
lish- sawed hours ™ weekly} lish- lovees hours - weekly 

ments |P209 per M sn earn- | ments |P/°¥ per | ,P. | earn- 

week ings week ings 

Grinding-machine operators, male Inspectors, male 
alae OTe ot 7| 129] 52.7 | $0.653 | $34.41 9| 158| 51.9| $0656] $34.05 
ee ee ey eee ae 7 343 50. 6 .655 | 33.14 11 486 49.4 . 580 28. 65 
Mishignm.' ch c-ctocns 24 | 3,461 50. 2 .793 | 39.81 28 | 4, 544 50. 1 -711 | 35. 62 
New Jersey. .---.---..-.-- 2 114 50. 0 . 791 39. 55 6 249 | 51.1 . 697 35. 62 
New ¥ottinsenlst anne 7 515 50. 3 .712 | 35.81 13 713 50. 4 . 623 31. 40 
IS o's Ae ae 10 506 46.9 . 806 | 37.80 13 982 | 48.6 . 708 34. 41 
Pennsylvania. ...-.-..-- 7 202 53. 4 . 596 | 31.83 7 362 | 52.2 . 576 30. 07 
WisconsiM...-~------<--- 5 152 §2.1 .715 | 37.25 6 182; 52.7 . 558 29. 41 
eae aes eee 69:} 5,422 | 50.1| .765] 3833{ 93] 7,676) 50.1] .682| 34.17 
Inspectors, female Laborers, male 
| 
() () (1) 9 337 52.1 | $0.487 | $25.37 
50.0 | $0. 313 | $15. 65 12 | 1,074 50. 9 .472 24. 02 
49.8 . 364 18.13 29 |10, 200 50. 1 . 604 30. 26 
eda sali thi Ave sevice adi gh Sekine 6 807 50. 0 . 553 27.65 
(4) @) (4) 14 | 1,185 51.3 . 522 26. 78 
46.0 .429 | 19.73 13 | 1,783 48.9 . 558 27.29 
50. 8 . 349 17.73 8 807 53.9 450 24. 26 
(1) (1) | () 6| 399 53.4 511 27.29 
Wisconsim.—....-...-.. 3 14 48.7 . 340 |g eG: | ae: [oe os cadelesscesaclsscsecce 
» 24 437 49.6 | . 361 | 17. 91 97 |16, 592 | 50. 4 . 570 28. 73 
Laborers, female Lathe operators, male 
UT eS a ee eee ae es RS As ERE ae 1 6 lil 52.1 | $0. 644 $33. 55 
oo a, Ta aes 2 12 50.8 | $0. 388 | $19.71 6 253 51.6 . 701 35. 75 
LOT a a ae 9 79; 51.4 .395 | 20.30 24 | 3, 888 50. 1 . 782 39. 18 
NOW FON aici aed bot~cnmiok L. Actinn shen deen thin Gulee sh bce ne aed 4 309 50. 1 . 762 38. 18 
NGI etait isa bid ch te Gani ec prewihe ninamcebtinkevas obieeees ook 10 468 50. 5 711 35. 91 
OBI. Uo cieeheesksacta< 2 14 42.8 - 463 19, 82 12 724 46. 4 . 809 37. 54 
Penns YIVAMEM sick os oc adn ccaleccsnde lop it el eka citeonded 5 239 52.1 . 620 32. 30 
WisegmGieceekcin  stcccablescccacelescccde RES 8 SS fA E ' 5 268 53.1 . 673 35. 74 
BOMBS ccatedeset 13 105 50. 2 -403 | 20.23 72 | 6,260 50. 0 . 762 38. 10 
Letterers, stripers and varnishers, male Machinists, male 

MINS: inched weewnwowe 2 34 50.0 | $0.941 | $47.05 6 §2 52.1 | $0. 638 $33. 24 
Se, ERR GORE. 9! ill 50.9} .822] 41.84 4 89] 50.5] .705| 35.60 
Michi cn wchacoes 18| 471 50.0} 1.017 | 50.85 26 | 2,463 | 49.9} .847| 42.27 
New Jersey. ..........-. 4 36 | 48.6 .932 | 45.30 5 54 50. 1 .764 | 38.28 
New WioWlte ¢scscc.52..-5 9 120| 52.4] .936] 49.05 12] 326} 50.3] .715| 35.96 
edt, eh RRS ee 10} 188| 485] 1.123] 54.47 11} 302] 48.2] .765| 36.87 
Pennsylvania........... 1 16 | 50.0} .807| 40.35 6| 223] 51.9] .678| 35.19 
Wiecommiig., <0 g52.22-...5 3 14 51.8} .966 | 50.04 3 65 | 51.3] .719 | 36.88 
See ey aa 56| 990| 50.1 .996 | 49.90 73 | 3,604} 50.0; .806; 40.30 
































' Data which were obtained in this occupation for but one establishment in a State were combined with 
data for one or more other States, averages for which were approximately the same, to avoid publishing 
data for a single plant. 
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TABLE 2;-AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EBARNINGS PRD 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR. 18- SELECTED ocen 
PATIONS IN THE MOTOR-VEHICLE INDUSTRY, BY OCCUPATION, Srx ANT 
STATE, 1925—Continued “A, AND 


















































































































































- Aver- A wen Aver- 1 Aver- hoes A Vor. 
yum- _| age — age | Num-| age — * 
ber-of sone full- -. full- | berof weve full- — full. 
State estab-| “on. | time | Sno, | time jestab-| T°!) time | hi) 
lish- | ioveos! hours ate weekly} lish- Monell hours | *P88 | woos 
ments |PiOvees per pe earn- | ments |POvees per per eg 
week 1our | . ings ' week hour 
Milling-machine operators, male Sewing-machine operators, 
eae ots 2 od 7 84 51.2 | $0. 645 | $33. 02 (‘) (1) (1) (1) 
SS Oe a ee 8 208 61,3 | .635 32. 58 (!) (') (') (1) 
Sa ae 25 | 2, 216 50.4) .775 | 39. 06 5 329 48.4 | $0.715 | $34 6) 
ay Jarem.. . J. ed 3 109 50.0} .748 37. 40 2 16 48.1 . 763 $6 70 
New York... .........--. 7 180} 51.0} .680| 34 68 4 10{ 49.3] .728|] 37% 
i a ae a 12 421 47. 6 . 734 34. 94 () (1) (‘) (*) (1) 
Pennsylvania _-_.....---- 7 209 52.8 Site. 9) ee eee Th 2 cy 
pe See eee 5 122 53. 4 ST) & ol eee! “et cee: Cai 
Ilinois,, Indiana, and | 
Sees Shs... 2. itn ns Diviehed be ~~ 5 hess Sn et a ee | 3 23 48. 1 . 725 94 99 
Total. ............] 74} 3/549) 504 | . 737 | 37.14} 14 | 378) 48.4) 718 
Sewing-mechine operators, female Tool and die makers, mal 
| 
OE Ce a ae ee 3 11 50. 0 | $0. 400 | $20. 00 7 103 52.0 | $0.754 | $39.21 
SS ae 7 117 50. 0 .492 | 24. 60 10 149 51.2 . 739 27 a4 
Disghignm:. .....i-...--. 16 653 51.7 | A471 24. 35 26 | 2,451 49.8 . 918 45, 72 
INOW SGONT.. - - coin ck --5 2 72 49.7 .445.| 2212 5 123 51. 1 . 788 40. 97 
mew TOUR. .<..4.45---5 7 38 51.3.) .487 | 24.98 a 297 50.9 770 19 
SP ae Se 8 165 48. 6 -480 | 23.33 11 390 49. 4 . 870 42 Qs 
Pennsylvania. -_......--. 2 18 49.7 . 461 22. 91 6 114 52.6 . 678 35, 66 
enc oo smacakesus 3 39 47.8 471 |» 22.51 6 62 54.8 . 675 36. 99 
LS Se es 43 | 1,113 | 50.7]. .472 | 23. 93 | 80 | 3,689} 50.2 | 73 | 4 
Top builders, male Top builders, female 
a ee oe ee 4 129 50.1 | $0. 733 | $36.72 |_..___- Mw ars 
a ee 9 261 51.0 . 837 |. 42. 69 3 27 50.0 | $0.503 | $25.15 
DMaenhigam: ......ii...-.. 20 | 2,367 50. 1 . 807 | 40.43 8 119 51.8 473 | 24.50 
me SRG... ~~ 52c8---5 4 332 49. 0 . 773 37. 88 (*) (') 1) @) | () 
New York. _.........._. 9} 287] 51.4 862 | 44.31] (1) (t) f ) (1) ) 
ea ae ae 11 499 49.3 Sy St Ba ee eee ee 
Pennsylvania. -_-......-. 4 45 49.8 je & | eee eee v wae anil 
CS a eet 3 495 54. 6 . 753 Ef ET Gee) brash eee as op 
New Jersey. and. New 
BNE. GB 00 < deine ~- dE ~-~ 41GB «+ a 3 9| 50.9] . 511} 2.0 
Petel- <== 22252253 641 4,415 | 50-6] .803| 4088 14} 155 | 51.4 | 4si| 24.72 
Trim bench hands, male Trim bench hands, femal 
NG Nb ccncwinthincns 3 22 49. 6 | $0. 684 | $33. 93 (1) (1) (') a a 
Re ae ae 7 43 5h. 6) . 726: | 37. 46 2 34 49.6 | $0. 544 | $25.98 
UROISIORS © . nn nhidn ony 7 65 48. 8 . 752:| 36,70 il 266 50. 1 484; 24.25 
New Jersey. .--..---.... 3 48. 2 . 679'| 32.73 (1) (4) (4) @) | 
ew YORS...-<-u.Jd---5 €) (1) () (‘) () 3 15 52.0 591} 30.73 
Ohio______- OS Par | 5}; 273). 489} .770)| 37. 65 4|. 121] 487) 1456) 2221 
Pennsylvania. .-_.......- () (‘) (1) (‘) (1) (4) (1) (4) eon () 
Wisconsim: . -_....-.-.-. 3 53,.0\}. .731 | 38.74 3, 16) 47.5 | .386 | 18.34 
Illinois, New Jersey, and 
A ee UE altered, amperage: oS eae, een 8 22 49. 6 441 21. 8/ 
New York and Pennsyl- 
Ninth den dnhoeiatinss 7 32 50. 2 | ee Seon Cee Se 
eh ee 35 473 49. 2 754 | 37.10 26 474 49.7 479) 23 sl 








1 Data which were obtained in this occupation for but one establishment in a State were combined with 
data for one or more other States, averages for which were approximately the same, to avoid publishing 
data for a single plant. 
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Regular Hours: of Operation 


THE regular or customary hours of an establishment are the normal 

hours of work as established by a fixed time for beginning work 
and forquitting work, less the timeoff duty forlunch ordinner. Regu- 
lar hours per day in different plants may vary and yet the full-time 
hours per week be the same; that is, one plant may operate all de- 
partments three 8-hour shifts on each ef six days; another may oper- 
ate only a day shift of 84% hours Monday to Friday and 5% hours on 
Saturday. In either of these cases the full-time hours per week are 
48, Also, the regular hours of one department in an establishment 
may differ from the regular hours of other departments in the same 
establishment. Such variations as to hours of operation were found 
in all but a few of the plants covered. Allowance was made for 
these variations in computing average full-time hours of the em- 
ployees in each occupation. 


Overtime Work 


VERTIME work is usually regarded as work performed outside 

of the regular hours of operation, and in most automobile plants 

is expected at certain seasons of the year. In 1925 a few plants, on 

account of heavy orders, were operated overtime almost every week 

in the year. Regular hours of operation were to be resumed, how- 

ever, as soon as sufficient building space could be added to increase 
the production capacity. 

The straight or regular rate for all overtime was paid by 39 of the 
99 plants covered in 1925. An increase over the straight rate was 
paid to all employees by 38 plants and to the time workers by 9 plants 
for overtime and for work on Sunday or holidays, usually at the rate 
of time and a half. One plant paid one and one-fifth times the reg- 
ular rate to the employees in one occupation. Two plants paid time 
and a half for overtime on week days and double time for Sunday 
and holiday work. Of the remaining 10 plants, 2 paid extra to all 
employees for work on Sunday and holidays only and the other 8 
plants limited extra pay for evertime to the employees of a depart- 
ment, of a few occupations, or by a specified time or number of hours 
per day, after which extra pay begins. 





ss 
—> el 


Mine Wages in Idaho, 1925 ' 


| T THE close of 1925, practically all the producing mines in 
Idaho were in operation, the pay roll being one of the largest 
reported for a number of years. 

All through 1925 there was a surplus of labor and consequently a 
small labor turnover. The average number on the pay roll, accord- 
ing to reports furnished, was 4,500, and it is estimated that there 
were 1,500 additional workers employed by small companies, lessees, 
and prospectors that sent in no reports. A total of 6,000 workers is 
therefore thought to be a conservative figure. 








‘Idaho. Inspector of Mines. Twenty-seventh annual report of the mining industry of Idaho for the 
Year 1925. [Boise, 19267], pp. 62-63. 
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The following wage scales were in force in Idaho in 1925: 


WAGES IN THE MINING INDUSTRY OF IDAHO, 1925, BY OCCUPATION 






































vase scale in | Wage scale in 
oeur d’ Alene Coeur d’ A |; 
Average | District Average District 
wage | Weer. ti 
Occupation through- Occupation through- | 
out (Jan.1to} Feb. 1 to out j|Jan.1to/Feb. 1 to 
State | Feb.1;}| May}; | State Feb. 1; | May1: 
May 1 to'Nov. 16 to} May I to! Nov. 14 
| Nov. 16 | Dee. 31 | | Nov. 16 |to Dec.3] 
| | 
| | } | | ——= 
i: ae $5.25 $5.50 $6.00 || Surface laborers ------ | $4.75 | $4.75 | 95 
Rill Tp 4.75 | 5. 00 | 5. 50 || Ore sorters.........--- | 4.50} 4.75] os 
Timbermen-----..-.-- 5.50} 6.00] 6.50 }) Cagers...............- 5.25) 5.75 | 25 
Timber helpers___..--- 4.75 | 5. 25 5.75 || Pipe and track men-_--| 5. 25 | 5.75 | 95 
Machinists___-__- ae 6. 00 | 6. 25 6. 75 || Shift bosses -....._-_-- 6. 50 | 6.75 | 7, 25 
Machinists’ helpers. -_! 5. 00 | 5. 50 6.00 || Blacksmiths-_-_-___.___- 6.00 | 6. 25 | 6.75 
Carmen_._..--- iitcwaid 4.75| 5.00 5. 50 |} Blacksmiths’ helpers. | 5.00} 5.25 | 
RegeerIen. .......... 5. 00 | §. 25 5.75 || Electricians... ....-.--} 5. 50 | 5. 75 | 6. 25 
Trainmen...-...------| 4.75| 5.00 5.50 || Millmen......-.------ | 5.00] 5.25 | : 
Main hoist men__-_---- 5. 75 | 6. 25 6.75 || Millrepair men_---_---| 6. 00 | 6. 25 | 7 
Small hoist men_-__---- 5. 25 §.°75 6.25 || Mill swampers__-_-___- 4.5 4.75 | 9 
Nipper men_-_---.----- 4.75 | 5. 25 5. 75 || Carpenters..........-- 6. 00 | 6. 25 | 7 
Pump and compressor i| 
ne IL 5.50| 5.75 | 6, 25 | | 





Wages in the Coeur d’Alene region are regulated by a bonus rate 
“based on the average per pound selling price of lead in New York.” 
From January 1 to November 16, 1925, the bonus was determined 
on a rate established in 1916. As both “the basic wage and sliding 
scale had become practically operative” a new basic wage and a 
new bonus rate were made effective November 16, 1925. This new 
basic wage for miners is $3.75 a day when the price of lead is 514 
cents a pound. There is a wage adjustment on the first of each 
month, the bonuses accorded ranging from 25 cents per day when 
lead is selling for 5 and under 6 cents per pound, to $2.75 when lead 
is selling for 1014 and under 11 cents per pound. 

Many of the companies have built houses and rented them to their 
Pines | workers, and certain of the more important companies have 
aided their employees to construct homes. 

In 1925 the average cost of board and lodging at company boarding 
houses, hotels, and private homes was from $1.25 to $1.50 a day. 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Sydney and Melbourne, December, 1925 


HE table below, compiled from data furnished in mimeographed 
T form by the Australian Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, shows the minimum weekly rates of wages and cus- 
tomary hours of labor of adult workers in the occupations specified, 
in Sydney (New South Wales) and Melbourne (Victoria), as 0! 
December 31, 1925. The wage rates are those of the latest award, 
determination, or agreement in force at that date. 
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MINIMUM WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORKERS 
"IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, DECEMBER 31, 1925 























Sydney Melbourne 
Sex and occupation <a 
Wages Hours Wages Hours 
sae sd, sd. 
Ct. cinndnottpaeeteathpaiekcawebenks ssid 102 0 48 108 6 48 
EY 2 OE ee eS Se { oo 4 \ 44 { B ° } 44 
Ser FR etdecuynetigecolkgonbbntinde-cccesenséunteres K a ; \ 44 { oan : \ 44 
Dolled MMi nai in to pn Sonn hanedhcdiacsscccwe inkan eden HiT --6 48 lll 6 48 
Reet INOUE. od... As a in cbEpesbawasi tins seuss wsbuueee~ 99 #0 48 wy «@ 48 
Dolley Me PODOTOTOS. . 8.8 ino kd ok ere es ese 93 «0 48 87 6 48 
yf ntti cds thins Sinabedco ete wbrinachd dane hieedmiawnahe oe 112 6 48 lili 6 48 
| ia “4 y 
Dit ME riinabinccwindsjese se ccepcipicdichbadamiiiasitl {i00 ; \ 48 { 14 : } 48 
ish ee Bete aie ghacen cap bo sa Wataeuw abla an Mees & 109 0 48 104 «60 48 
Rlectrid wn... o> « Suk 5s usu use. OR PL ae, Te oe et) ee 109 _—«O 48 106 «—~O 48 
| RS GPS: ee BO ERE SELES Pas. OR 112 6 48 lll 6 48 
Coppersmiths- -- - - eC ae Seoee a Gee KE Le pee et eC eee 112 6 48 lil 6 48 
Patternmakers..................- ih beatles eink Sew nketes a tit y delonie = dbp 121 6 48 120 6 | 48 
CPUs ook ice cae 5 Bh dwn de eweee se ewwenne 109 6 48 { = . } 48 
ve | SEER LS SORT B28 NY ee a Oe eee ean i a ae } 48 
Sheet-metal ce eg ee Te af : } 48 98 6 | 48 
ER EP OLS RES ey Oe ee Te Te ee oe 102. 6 46 120 0 48 
re ee a a ee tniannwawem 107 6 46 120 O 48 
Shoemakers. -.-..-- SF AR ie Pree oe pee eee Sere yeery 96 0 44 9 #0 44 
Cutters, custom-made clothing......2.........-.-..-.-......_-- 110 0 | 46%,48 lll 6 44 
Pressers, custom-made clothing--............-- ERB TS PERN 23K 101 6 44 101 6 44 
Tallors,; Gaeeuemede crothing = . .- =. =.=. 55. 5s ossee soc. oS sc: 101 6 OP 101 6 44 
SR TR IE 100 ~(~O { - \ 101 6 44 
Pressers, coat, ready-made clothing ____.___.-.__..__--.-_-._-_- 101 6 44 101 6 44 
Tailors, ready-made clothing... --....-. 22... eee eels 101 =6 44 101 6 44 
TT nec os manic pemeene nha seibewsoces 35 60 48 84 0 48 
Dyehouse men, woolen textiles_.......--- wiih £64 I oe 85 6 48 84 0 48 
See,  wcliancépinwaderpe ecnunbbes 84 «6 48 84 0 48 
Spingione, Meme tORSUe es 2h cu ceo kik lee Sl 8 «6 48 8 0 48 
Compositors, bewspaper: 
Fe an to. osneien hins aentietaerd 114 0 44 127 6 44 
PRS APS eae Soh ck ibs ol. di. od D wines wbbbbebhs 1244 0 42 140 0 44 
Machinists, newspaper: 
IRL. .t5oboe boacuicecl- dw tasbi<tseubuteebdwedeNodukit 114 0 44 | ee 44 
it dit on a a uiindinhuthiale «= peelapciaelitetit ota ke 124 O 42 135 3 42 
Proof readers, newspaper: 
EE ee eee ee, ae Oe 119 +O 44 127 6 44 
EEE ae ae ee eae Mme hE 134 0 42 130 0 44 
Stereotypers, newspaper: 
A eee ee Ce ey ae y ee eS 106 6 44 lll 9 44 
Night work __........-- aetna edie dices rotate Gano eee ie lll 6 42 IZ 1 42 
Compamemmnry avONE oi) eo bi eck Si eck cag Sk 110 0 44 110 «(0 48 
LinOtVenee, SOU WOTK. 6 55k... ee cena nckdénenee 122 0 44 12 «0 44 
AEE RE APSR SER CORI SEs Ih Ro ai 2 110 0 44 110 0 48 
OE SE ae Te ee 116 0 44 116 (0 48 
a a iclic cc dadue +o noc yenetecuamimeniae 110 0 44 110 0 48 
WIRD 22 051, dh | dda douhecudbadkdddadd lll 0 48 110 «6 48 
| ¢ i CSS eT sae aaee eaee es eee naar 113 1 46 1233. 9 44 
Cerpemmeetanter ss 252 ii Ure 28 ik ek is Od RT 121 0O 44 120 1 44 
ee A IS 5 He NO AC See: OE 120 0O 40 120 0 44 
I eon ee kn eles ee 108 2 43 104 6 44 
PRUNE ei cae is sek baal h bss 108 2 44 104. 6 44 
eee ee ee ea ee eee Lae mee wee 108 4 46 { to ; } 44 
lea cies at en ianbiane -<obsculiigs siiaado<dequ sii 116 11 46 121 0 44 
Engineers, stationary, first-class._..................-...----.--- 100 0 48 101 0 \ 48 
. 103. 0 104 0 
Engineers, stationary, second-class. ..................-..------- 97 «0 48 98 0 \ 48 
100 0 101 O 
Fireman, stationary, first-class. .....................-...------- 94 0 48 98 0 48 
Fireman, stationary, second-class. _...............--.---------- { : b } 48 be : \ 48 
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MINIMUM WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORKER RS 
te — OCCUPATIONS IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, DECEMBER 31, 1995. 
Yontinuec = 




















Sydney Melbourne 
Sex and occupation | ———____ mi 
Wages Hours W ages Hours 
a 
Females 0 4. | sa. 
RR GINO ob hs dtd cc ddeiee oct bctibancksnnhdconueadinenn 46 9 4) 4 9 44 
seisineis 46 6 { 46 0 )) 
ji Ee enna C8 ae. i EE eee a eee eS { 67 6 } 44 67 0 if 44 
a 46 6) if 46 0} 
Pe a pecdeisbdeos sn edngeodhhbebennnannatieennenneipinith \ 49 6 \ 44 | 49 O}f 44 
ii es f 46 6 \ if 46 ol) 
Shirt makers... --.--------+---00----0--2-00e--2nee-e--0=--|\ 56 0 44-4 56 Of A 
Machine operators, custom-made clothing: 
ot SSE EPP 6: ||: ea EES Be 56 «0 44 56 OO 44 
SN A aol drnccesanneteveqedemnrn’ 51 0 44 51 0 14 
Tailoresses, custom-made clothing: 
Se Ge) O8 RR BES | ee eee tee 56 (0 44 56 0 | 14 
be ees oo ta, nn Ee RES CR Eee 51 6 44 51 0 | 4 
Machine operators, read y-made-clothing: 
OC ES: 00 Rees © ie > eee ee ee ee fl 60 44 51 0] 14 
Bett on eS Se ee a ee ae :: ——-@ 44 49 0} 44 
Tailoresses, ready-made clothing: | 
Coahi ...: I i ee 51 0 44 51 0} 44 
po TR | SRS OP See rr si eee aS 44 . wi 44 
Comb minders, woolen textiles__...._...-.....-------.-.-----.- |, 45 9 45 42 0} 48 
Drawers and menders, woolen textiles..............-...--_____- { = : \ 48 42 0) re 
EE BRO CE Rr ote ee { = : \ 48 45 6 | 4 
Weavers, loom, woolen textifes____.__..._.----_-_- 2 | 53 9 | 48 46 0 48 
| 











A comparison of these figures with the similar data for June, 1925, 
given in the Labor Review for December, 1925, shows no changes in 
hours in either city covered. For male workers, the 48-hour week 
was the most common in both cities, 26 of the trades in Sydney and 
30 of those in Melbourne having these hours. The 44-hour week was 
normal in 19 of the Sydney and 23 of the Melbourne trades. In thie 
two cities the woman workers covered had a 44-hour week, except thie 
a groups of woolen textile operatives, whose week was 48 hows 

ong. 

A comparison of wages shows that the level had risen during the 
six months, and that this movement had been more marked in Syd- 
ney than in Melbourne. Thirty-three trades in Sydney and 23 in 
Melbourne had.received increases, the amount varying with the city 
and the trade. In August, 1925, the board of trade in Sydney set 
the living wage for ‘adult males at £4 4s.' a week, and increases to 
bring the minimum wage up to that figure became necessary in the 
cases of the sheet-metal machinists and the seourers and spinners i 
woolen textile mills. The greatest.increases were found among those 
whose wage was well above the minimum, the largest gains being 
made by the linotypeoperators-on job work, whose weekly wage rose 
from 108s;.2d. to 122s., and by the printing trade machinists on jo!) 
work, whose wages in June ranged from ‘89s. to 98s. a week, while in 
December they‘had ‘a flat rate of 1140s. a week. For’the most part, 
wagesin the building trades remained stationary, though the plumbers 
gained an increase of 10s. 1d. and the stationary engineers and firemen 





1 Pound at par=$4.8665, shilling =24.23 cents; exchange value was approximately at par. 
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an increase of 2s. a week. . In Melbourne the increases were smaller 
as well as fewer. The largest was received by the bricklayers, whose 
wage rose from 110s. to 123s. 9d. a week. Here, as in Sydney, the 
boilermakers’ helpers received increases larger than those of most of 
the unskilled or semiskilled workers, 11s. per week in Sydney and 
gs. in Melbourne. For the woman workers.included, there were no 
wage increases in Melbourne, while in Sydney the dressmaker s, millin- 
ers, ~ and lowest paid shirt makers received an increase of 6d. per week, 
and the four groups of woolen textile workers an increase of 1. 

er week. 

While these wage changes were taking place, the retail price index 
rose in Sydney from 1746 to 1801, and in Melbourne from 1746 to 
1759. 





Wages and Prices in the Dominican Republic 


mingo, dated May 3, 1926, shows figures on the cost of liy- 

ing and wages in the. Dominican Republic. The table below 
shows the maximum and minimum wages paid and the average 
length of the working-day in specified occupations. 


A COMMUNICATION from: the American consul at Santo Do- 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, BY OCCUPATION 


[Wages.are givenin U.S. currency] 












































Wages per day Wages per day 
Hours |! Hours 

Oecupation per Oeeupation per 
Maxi- | Mini- | day Maxi- | Mini-| day 

mum | mum mum | mum 
Carpemters.... 2... .2.2.5.- $3.00 | $2.00) 8-10')|) Seamen__........---_-_-__| °$20.00 |2$15.00) (') 
Se age ee 3. 00 1..25 8-10 || Chauffeurs............___- 2 40.00 | ? 20.00 (3) 
Nk, cm dl la 2. 50 1,50 | 8-10 || Clerks, grocery -- 2 30, 00. | ? 20, 00 (3) 

a ae ee 15.00} 14.00) ©) Clerks, dry goods “and 
a Sa 4. 00 3. 50 (3) hardware..............- 280, 00.| 2 50.00 (3) 
Mechamicg. ..........-....- 4. 00 3.00 | 8-10 || Clerks, office.._..._._____- 2175. 00 | 2? 40. 00 (3) 
Stevedores and longshore- School teachers, cities__.__}...____- 260. 00 (8) 
cs. cc sine see 1. 75 1. 00 10 || School teachers, country ~_|_---_-~- 2 30. 00 (*) 
Comumon laborers .._______- . 80 .50} 8-10 |} Seheol prineipals-________- ere 2 80. 00 (8) 
1 Estimated; work by the job. 2 Common rate; per month. 8’ Hours not given. 


The following statement shows the average retail prices of certain 
staple articles: 





Priee per pound Price per pound 

in U. 8. currency. in U.S. currency 
ee TES ES SE $0. 25-$0. 30°} Sugar, brown (best grade) * 05 
Codfish, dried.........- . kt . 12'| Coffee, common grade___ $0. 20-—  . 22 
_ as . 1B. 26 es ct cn cw. LS -70- . 80 
Se Or . OR) Games. uc Sd . 60—- 1. 00 
J . a Ba te ne ay Ae 124- .36 
Flour, wheat_........... SF eee eae eee 116- .20 
Sugar, refined__......-- . O7 

’ Per dozen. 
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The report further states that a native-made pair of shoes costs 
from $2.25 to $6, while American-made shoes cost from $4.50 upto 
$15. Workmen’s shirts cost from 60 cents to $2.50 and trousers 
range in price from $2.50 to $6. In most cases the common laborers 
instead of buying shoes wear slippers, made by Dominican shop- 
makers, which retail at from 50 to 70 cents a pair. Many of the 
Haitian and West Indian laborers wear sandals made from discarded 
automobile tires. 

Houses having two or three rooms rent for between $18 and $25 
per month, while houses of from three to five rooms range in price 
from $35 to $45 per month. These houses are constructed very 
simply and as a rule have no sanitary equipment. 





Earnings and Hours in English Textile Industries 


N 1925 a general inquiry into the earnings and hours of workpeople 
| in Great Britain and Northern Ireland was instituted by the 
English Ministry of Labor, some of the results of which, relating 
to the textile industries, are given in the Ministry of Labor Gazette 
(London) for June, 1926. The inquiry was combined with one 
undertaken in 1924 by the Board of Trade, and was carried out 
with the cooperation of the national confederation of employers’ 
organizations. Schedules were sent out to employers asking data 
concerning the number of workers employed, the hours worked, and 
the earnings received for each of four weeks in 1924, the weeks 
selected being those which ended, respectively, on January 1°, 
April 12, July 12, and October 18. The information asked for 
included the number of workers by sex when this could be given, the 
total wages paid them, the hours of labor, exclusive of mealtimes, in 
a full ordinary week, the number of workers on short time, with the 
average nufnber of hours they lost, and the aggregate number of 
man-hours worked. The term ‘‘worker” was to include the whole 
force of operatives (including foremen, carters, warehousemen, and 
the like) employed during the selected weeks, but to exclude man- 
agers, clerks, typists, commercial travelers, and salaried persons 
generally, as well as home workers. 

A total of 7,693 returns dealing with the textile industries was 
received, giving information concerning over 1,000,000 workers. 
The number employed rose during the year from 999,185 in the week 
ending January 19 to 1,033,969 in the week ending October 15. 
The number employed in each of the industries during this final 
week and the percentage which each sex formed of the total are 
shown in Table 1: 
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op 1.-NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1924, 
BL AND PER CENT OF EACH SEX 
Number | Percentage | Percentage 
Industry employed | of males | of females 
at. -wotahibigrinnetincnenntnliehsie ten kinedcimmideins selumunnaeiied 443, 765 36. 4 63. 6 
Lien 62d WOEBIOE....nccrccrenacannnsnncnnencenenenncesecernesee 217, 510 41.3 58.7 
D dian squibanisesibadeces wana ie tte atin Meusindane Ebabaes 11, 990 34.7 65. 3 
SELES AIRED 52 1B Oe A EN 33, 838 37.3 62.7 
GRE ERTON | FLEET ELE RAED 69, 962 24. 6 75.4 
F ikdionstemneerrenyierryty=-byeey gnterererrreb=deneveennyes 32, 940 33. 5 66. 5 
SIR IA | TA? SLED WO A Ae Nin SEE RP ASOT STRESS 72, 513 16. 3 83.7 
Sih a9 ace cbebiebenR atin bates ap PRESS VOM SEU LETTS 15, 719 42. 6 57.4 
“ching, printing, dyeing, and finishing ---....-...-.-.---------.-- 88, 659 80. 0 20. 6 
bie GG POOKING. . Lilian ciel ase ccewet ee decncetectonee ct 8, 984 63. 4 36. 6 
SUS cached Peiiehn ery) omengerh ey beapboyyewterrppeeyoreuty 38, 089 32. 0 68.0 
Total EEE 1, 033, 969 40. 2 59. 8 














Including hemp, rope, twine, and net, elastic webbing, coir mat, hair, fiber, etc. 


It will be noticed that except for the two groups, bleaching, print- 

, dyeing, and finishing, and making-up and packing, women are 

the majority in each of the industries, and sometimes in a very 

ree majority. . 
Average Weekly Eamings 


HE weekly earnings, averaged for the four weeks covered, are 
shown in Table 2, by sex of worker, and also for the group of 
ployees as a whole. Under the heading ‘‘Number of work- 
’ as given the average of the force employed in each of the 
ur weeks. Some of the firms replying were not able to show sepa- 
tely the wages paid to male and female workers, so the totals of 
eemployees, by sex, as given in the first two parts of the table, do 
bt always correspond with the numbers in the third: 


BLE 2x-AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR FOUR WEEKS ENDING JANUARY 19, 
APRIL 12, JULY 12, AND OCTOBER 12, 1924, BY INDUSTRY AND SEX 


{Shilling at par=24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange value was about par] 


























Males Females Both sexes 
Industry 1 

N = Average i” A verage N — Average 
workers | ©27™08S') workers | ©™™™€S| workers | C@rnings 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
ce ee es | 24 DE EST Sa ae ae ae 80, 698 47 0} 140,912 28 31 435,448 36 10 
olen and worsted .................-.... 60, 496 53 10 86, 001 30 7] 216,392 40 5 
Ee OO ENE NAGE a PES YS “RE A oe 3, 780 52 1 7, 123 2 5 12, 215 34 2 
Sasa e B+ De heed SPs RS BR Oe 10, 075 59 10 16, 924 23 0 31, 325 39 1 
See Eis ee oe ey 11, 816 41 0 36, 210 22 9 27 7 
Dh te met SR cs catia eiioas 6, 769 41 6 13, 423 28 7 32, 698 33 6 
biped aie ol. ig Slee bad 7, 876 54 8 40, 425 28 8 71, 203 34 9 
er RS NE LE a TO 3, 535 49 ll 4, 761 26 0 15, 650 35 16 
aching, printing, dyeing, and finishing. 58, 793 56 9 14, 725 Zi 3 87, 831 50 2 
‘ing-up and packing.................- 4, 389 56 6 2, 534 23 3 8, 661 45 0 
par CR 9, 607 47 ll 20, 421 2 0 37, 749 31 & 
SIRES SE YD EPRI AON Sa 257, 834 51 6 | 383, 459 27 11 |1, 017, 381 37 9 
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It will be noticed that for men the highest weekly earnings, oy; 
lent to $14.56 in United States money, were found in the silk in, 
the lowest, $9.98, in the linen mills, and the average for all 
was $12.53. For women, the woolen and worsted industry 
the highest earnings, $7.44 a week, the linen industry the 
$5.54, and the average for all textiles was $6.79. 


Normal Weekly Hours of Labor 


HE data concerning normal hours shewed variations within th 
separate industries, as well as between one industry and anothe 
Table 3 shows for each industry the proportion of work peopl 
employed under different normal schedules. The hours represo) 
the working time, exclusive of stops for meals, and are based on th 
returns for the week ending October 18, 1924. The number » 
workers is the average of those employed in the four separate week 


textile 
Showe 


TABLE 3.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR 





























Per cent of employees whose | : 

normal hours were— | Average 

Number of | weekly 

Industry workcers —— te 

Under 48 48 Over 48 | hours 

(hae et tae ie cB da tan BS i 443,608; 3.1 96.1 08} a 
Weolen and worsted ...... . ooo cee nee 217, 454 2.7 95. 8 1.5 48 
ON LE EDS SEN I 11, 954 22. 4 57.8 19. 8 48 | 
te Alli A nA a li NE mn sai mln 32, 671 18. 4 63. 9 17.7 ig 
Fics Sieh HE ee Ue oh. ees 69, 882 24.5 70.9 4.6 | 41.3 
a Ra RM tes ES EEN, LACE, A RE ES I 32, 940 Lt 98. 8 ue 48.9 
eee. 62 a5 Shh iat Sa ei 72, 014 20. 7 74.4 4.9 | a7 § 
0 ES Fe ere Coe eee een yy 15, 719 3.0 95. 7 1.3 48 § 
Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and finishing ---_____- 88, 524 6.0 87.4 6.6 48 9 
Making-up and packing __._.....-..-..--.--.-- 8, 984 37.0 62. 1 9} 4p, § 
i et RE Sh EEE PT NEE LEE ALT AE 7, 981 37.4 57.5 5.1 | 47 
ee Re eee OEE TT Seem Ie 1, 031, 821 8.1 89. 0 | 2.9 | 44 





Whilé this shows 48 hours as the commonest week, a considerable 
proportion of the workers have shorter hours, the percentage varying 
in the different industries. Of the whole 1,031,821 workers, 3.6 per 
cent have a week of 44 hours or less, but such a week prevailed fo 
8.3 per cent of those employed in lace manufacture, 7.3 per cent 0! 
those in silk, 12.9 per cent in linen, and for 20.1 per cent of those in 
making-up and packing. 


Hours Actually Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 


SHORT time was prevalent in the textile industries in 1924 and 

there was a marked difference between the normal hours and 
those actually worked. Not a single industry worked its normé 
week in any of the four weeks covered, though jute, in which the 
average hours worked ranged from 47 in the week ending April !? 
to 47.8 in the week ending July 12, came very near to its nor. 
For the whole group of textile industries the average hours worked 
in three of the selected weeks were 44.9, and in the final week they 
were 45.3. The average of the whole group for the four weeks wi 
45 hours. Table 4 shows the average hours worked for each industi 
and the average hourly earnings. 
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TaBLE 4.—HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


123 























= 
A vemnee * verage 
Number ome pany se 
Industry worked earnings 
of workers | in the in the 
four weeks | four weeks 
d, 
Re Le ieahnathgubamehondaiasibnalvabbinminnene 243, 371 44.6 9.8 
Woolen and SEES SEES ESTES EET, - ae nen 3 wee ee =k EE ON 122, 961 45.5 10.7 
Nee ie in cnceraisih iomienintemninienbieiesintininneipndsiipibiens 4, 574 42. 0 9.4 
BERL, fi cabksbnthownchccedtfuahedecéeGihcccher send echtibashonagited 13, 901 46. 3 10.8 
LineD . -~ --<-- - csunddo apenas quasemsdsen-pemescntsbbeess-oseusesuded 35,815 45.8 7.4 
DG ddim aews odds qanccccsoswaesocncsssesonsseccsesserenececoces= 20, 724 47.5 8.4 
Ns coding enna padomeabesiiadeguasabqusanreentntasdeveenes 22, 336 44.2 9.2 
Carpet... -... ial eal, -damaranneyebpeawpleceeeriysersih-emnmregeher 7,385 46.9 9.8 
Pieaching, Snisiting, etc - ... .. ...----ne---20---epe--ee-ee---2------- 59, 498 44.1 13.9 
Making-up and packing bd wnt tbbindh- dbidbde abbbb- abdboddsssdddines 6, 142 45.9 12.1 
1 6, cine Ao tawendinesnetensinntne tenia Gente 22, 861 45.6 8.2 
| a SE See PE RE. ee PE | 559, 568 45.0 | 10.2 





The hourly earnings shown here do not correspond exactly to the 
average weekly earnings shown in Table 2, since the number oi 
workers covered differs and the firms reporting are not identical, 
but the relative standing of the industries in respect to the wages 
earned is very close. 


Extent of Short Time 


FOR 934,891 workers the returns sent in by employers showed 

the proportion who were on short time during the weeks studied 
and the average amount of time lost by those whose hours were thus 
curtailed. For the week ending October 18, 1924, these results 
were as shown in Table 5: 


Taste 5.—PER CENT WORKING SHORT TIME AND HOURS LOST PER WORKER, 
WEEK ENDING OCT. 18, 1924 























P t Re lost 
er cen ours 10s 
Industry pe poe ml r short by ae 
ime on short 
time 
inne scsulsaneeaes<arnesrogeonesennnmoetes 405, 046 17.2 14.0 
Woes eee eee i ie Oe ek ee 207, 603 te co 
TL LT AE EE TN I Ee Aa 9, 323 J 14. 
Ne ee een eee a ise ecmeegasgqnaaoceseccecs 25, 350 9.6 14.1 
SR a aS Sa eS eee aos Se ere eee 3 63, 839 10. 2 6.9 
Te ee nbeguseduncoaupapseceibenet 31,111 | 16.6 
ERE SRST Wie ile Fo RTE EN Oe sR Ss CT ee ie ERTS ee ee ee I 50, 901 11.0 12.4 
SS nae St gopamanibishe Rasuereenaseneee es ee 
OE, din cans ccopsadesescedasboodbnpactoongngsee- 84, 239 . 10.6 
Making-up and packing.-..---..-.------------------0--s--------=- 8, 509 9.2 8.3 
hi all lt Meld. 5th. aa IE lke eather Mt 34, 882 12.2 9.5 
EE SE LD Re acct Te 934, 891 | 17.6 11.9 





In considering these figures, it: must be borne in mind that they do 
not include any of those who were wholly unemployed during the 
selected week. To appear in the returns, a worker must have been 
employed for at least a part of the week. 
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Registration of Dock Workers in Bristol, England 


HE problem of regularizing the supply of casual labor at the 

= docks demands attention at all the English ports of any con- 

siderable size, and different methods of solving it have been 

tried at different localities. The plan adopted at Liverpool was 

described in the Labor Review for August, 1925 (p. 151). A some- 

what different scheme worked out at Bristol is outlined in the Ministry 
of Labor Gazette (London) for June, 1926. 

At the close of the war the port labor committee registered the men 
then employed at the docks, and no additions to this pool of workers 
were permitted, except in the cases of former dockers returning from 
service abroad. It is estimated that about 3,000 men are needed for 
the work of the port. In January, 1921, the number registered was 
4,790, but a gradual reduction naturally took place as men died, 
moved away, or went into other work, so that the number on the list 
in March, 1926, was 3,088. 

The method of registration now in use consists in the issuance to 
each worker of a record book which must be renewed every six months, 
and in which are entered various particulars identifying the worker, 
with a space for recording employment on each day of the period for 
which the book is current. When a docker is engaged, this bookis 
handed to the employing agent, who retains it until the job is com- 
pleted and then gives it back, stamped with entries showing the num- 
ber of days worked. If at the end of the six months the employment 
thus shown falls below a certain percentage of the amount possible, 
the worker is liable to be dropped from the register, unless he can 
show to the satisfaction of the port committee that his failure to do 
more is due to age, illness, or some other sufficient cause. 

The percentage required is fixed with relation to the amount of 
work to be done at the port and differs with the age of the worker, 
less being expected from the elder men. In case of misconduct on 
the part of a worker, the employing agent retains the book and makes 
a full report to the port labor inspector, who is employed by the 
employers and the men jointly. After a preliminary investigation 
the inspector either returns the book to the worker or sends it to the 
port committee for a decision as to the penalty to be inflicted. 
my breaches of the.rules by employers are investigated in a 
similar manner by the port committee. 

Calls for labor are made in the first instance at the ship’s side. If 
a sufficient supply is not to be had there, notice is sent to a central 
surplus labor stand, established in a convenient place. Registered 
men who do not obtain work at the first call are required to report 
at this stand, where they hold themselves in readiness to fill vacancies 
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reported from other parts of the dock. “This procedure was found 
necessary in order to insure sufficient mobility of registered workers 
and to avoid delay in the commencement of work wherever required, 
and it has proved effective in safeguarding the interests of both 
employers and workers.”’ 

All registered workers are required to be members of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, and the agreements between the union 
and the Employers’ Labor Association must be strictly observed. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 








Employment in Selected Industries in June, 1926 
bea bag ve in manufacturing industries decreased 0.4 per 


cent in June as compared with May, while pay-roll totais 

decreased 0.1 per cent, according to a preliminary report by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. Thesp 
very slight decreases indicate a considerable check in the decline jp 
manufacturing reported in May, when the decrease in employment 
was three times as large as in June. 

Employment in June showed also an improvement of 1.3 per cent 
over the same month of 1925, pay-roll totals showed an improvement 
of 4.1 per cent, and per capita earnings a gain of 2.8 per cent. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for June is 91.3 as 
compared with 91.7 for May, 1926, and 90.1 for June, 1925; the index 
of pay-roll totals for June is 95.5 as compared with 95.6 for May, 1926, 
and 91.7 for June, 1925. 

This report is based on returns from 10,004 establishments, in 54 
industries, having in June 2,981,672 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $79,782,238. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in May and June, 1926 


‘THE Volume of employment increased in June, as compared with 

May, only in the two groups of West Central States and in the 
Mountan States, each of the six other geographic divisions regis- 
tering decreased employment ranging from 1.7 per cent in the New 
England States to 0.2 per cent in the East North Central States. 
Pay-roll totals, however, increased slightly in the Middie Atlantic 
States and considerably in the Pacific States, in addition to the three 
divisions noted as showing increased employment. 

Three groups of industries—tobacco, food, and stone, clay, and 
glass—show marked improvement in employment in June, while two 
other groups—iron and steel and lumber—show slight increases. in 
addition to these groups the leather and miscellaneous industry 
groups also gained in pay-roll totals. The noticeable decreases were 
in the textile, metal, other than iron and steel, and vehicle groups, 15 
of the 16 industries in these groups registering losses in employment 
and 13 decreased pay-roll totals. 

Twenty-three of the 54 separate industries made employment gains 
in June, but aside from the seasonal ice cream (9.1 per cent), mens 
clothing (5.1 per cent), cement (3 per cent), and brick (2.1 per cent), 
the increases were small except in the cigar and cigarette industry, 
which owing to the termination of a strike shows an increase of 3.5 
per cent. Employees’ earnings gained in 25 industries, the outsta nd- 
ing gain, aside from those in the industries mentioned, being one of 
7.7 per cent in the boot and shoe industry. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


For convenient reference the latest figures available relati 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on class F railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
the foot of Table 1 and Table 2. 
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TaBLe 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 1926 


[The per cent of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total of all industries, are weighted; 














Number on pay roll | 
































Per Amount of pay roll Per 
Estab- t t 
Industry lish- "a a 
ments Iyray, 1926, June,1926| change | May, 1926 | June, 1926 | change 
Foed and kindred preducts__-| 1,462 | 201,931 | 206,402 | +2.2 | $5,219, 871 | $5, 340, 794 +2.¢ 
Siaughtering and meat pack- 

Bs Ek obo <p diisnpllitingdin << 172 79, 658 81, 613 +2. 5 2,056, 257 | 2,112, 753 4-2.7 
Commmuenery.. 2.5 -...-.<54- 265 29, 341 28,838 | —1.7 550, 934 549, 152 —0.3 
lL eGR Saag SE EERE & 178 8,775 9, 573 +9. I 301, 193 326, 153 +8. 3 
NE a ee 334 14, 068 14, 267 +1.4 368, 239 374, 472 +1.7 
LS Gael bk sdiswm gen eee 498 58, 867 60,802 | +3.3 1, 600, 611 , 638, 830 +2.4 
Sugar refining, cane.......--.- 15 li, 222 11,309 | +0.8 342, 637 339, 434 —0. 9 

Textiles and their preduets.___| 1,835 | 571,252 | 561,344 | —2.@| 10,839,230 | 16, 686,435 —2.6 
Cotton goods...._._....__.__- 488 | 224,363 | 218,763} —2.5{ 3,474,851 | 3,369, 735 —3.0 
Hosiery and knit goods-___-_-.- 240 77, 904 76,808 | —1.4] 1,455,275 | 1,413,094 —2.9 
SOG coerce icepecacecnee 193 53, 505 52, 319 —2.2 1, 133, 723 1, 078, 731 —4,9 
W oelen and worsted goods___- 189 58, 839 58,526} —O.5| 1,285,752 | 1,295, 106 +0. 7 
Carpets and rugs.----.---.-.-.. 30 22, 278 21,322; -—4.3 557, 806 554, 837 —0.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles - 89 28, 955 28,549 | —1.4 685, 221 658, 995 —3.8 
Geese, Poe's. 22... 71 54, 815 57, 626 +5. 1 1, 250, 306 1, 386, 143 +12.7 
Shirts and collars.____.-- ya epe: 84 21, O15 20,576 | 2.1 344, 739 330, 590 —4.} 
Clothing, women’s---_-____-_-- 175 17, 502 16, 318 —6.8 403, 592 370, 271 —8.3 
Millinery and lace goods- --- _- 76 12, 076 10, 537 | —12.7 267, 965 | 228,933 | —146 

Iron and steel and their prod- 

a ES Sa 1,774 | 683,866 | 682,689 | +0.2 | 29, 363, 900 | 20, 336, 589 +6,2 
trom ane Greet. —.. ........ .- 214 | 289,820} 284,959} —1.7} 8,792,622} 8, 698, 961 —i1 
Cast-iram pipe..........-.-.-- 47 14, 138 14, 335 +1.4 3-47, 230 350, 661 +1. 
Structural ironwork --______-- 152 23, 032 28,450 | +1.8 667, 153 684, 845 +2.7 
Foundry and machine-shop 

I oe nde 915 230,436 | 234,519 +1.8 6, 939, 725 7, 059, 104 +-1.7 
I te 67 36, 028 35, 055 —2.7 911, 421 875, 516 —3.9 
Maehine tools. ..........----- 168 32, 185 32,002; —0.6 G82, 763 979, 744 —.3 
Steam fittings and steam and 

hot-water heating apparatus. 117 41, 752 42,010} +0.6} 1,205, 141 1, 241, 362 +3. 6 
I a $4 16, 475 16, 359 —0,7 458, 440 446, 396 —2.6 

Lumber and its products______ 1,032 | 202,678 | 202,463 | +0.2)| 4,526,558 | 4, 583, 254 +1.7 
Lumber, sawmills. ........-_- 399 | 113,100] 114,062; +0.9]| 2,375,480] 2,438, 816 +2.7 
Lumber, millwork__._.......- 24k 31, 31,530 | —0.2 779, 775 787, 160 +0. 9 
Ee Sea 392 57, 984 56, 871 —-1.9 1, 371, 603 1, 357, 278 —1.9 

Leather and its products _____- 352 | 115,381 | 114,872 | -—@.5 | 2,526,247) 2 637, $21 -+-4.2 
OS ee oS SET eae 140 | 28,579 27,751 —2.9 723, 421 702, 573 —29 
Boots and shoes.....-..-----.- 212 86, 752 87, 121 +0. 4 1, 796, 726 1, 935, 348 +7.7 

Paper and printimg_____._____- 999 166,812 | 166,633 | —0.4 | 5,393,929) 5, 386, 428 —0.2 
Paper and pubp....__........- 207 56, 359 56,008 | —Oi 5} 1,505,896] 1,509,610 +0. 2 
4 “ Sti 176 |. 18, 955 18, 979 +0. 1 424, 064 418, 605 —1.3 
Printing, book and job. -.-...-- 289 44, 844 45,198 | +0.8] 1,559,472] 1, 573, 991 +0.9 
Printing, néwspapers.-_-.-.... 210 | 46,654) 46,358 | —0.6| 1,904,497} 1, 884, 222 —hLil 

Chemicals and allied products. 248 81, 241 81,183 | —1.7 | 2,410,163 | 2,443, 282 (1) 

SS SE 92; 23,8383) 23,960| +0.5 623, Su4 631, 265 +4. 2 
RE ell la Ny pee 101 6, 892 5, 658 | —17.9 134, 064 114, 641 —145 
Petroleum refining... ......—- 65 | 50,586) 61,466) +21} 1,652,205) 1,697,376 +2.7 

Stone, clay, and glass products 638 | 113,996 | 296,009) + £7} 3,039,229) : +2.1 

SS ES se SE 96 26, 432 27,218 +3. 0 775, 462 $19, 623 +5.7 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__- 363 35, 181 35,905 | +21) 914,035 947, 693 +3.7 
. . OPPS ae eae 58} 13808) 12,846] +03 338, 163 333,982} —1.2 
(EE oe ae 121 | 39,479 40,040} +i.4] 1,011,569] 1, O18, 774 +0.7 

7 

Metal products, other than 

fron and steel_______.....___. on | 036 51,836 | —2.2) 1,423,482 1,391,219 —3.4 
on ogy So emaneled ware . 63 19,670; 10,070} —3.1 470, 434 461, 795 -L8 

Tass, enze, an r . 
products | at} aaasr} 32768} —28] 953,088 | gana} 25 


1 No change. 
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TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 1926—Contd. 


| 











| Number on payroll} per Amount of pay roll Per 






































| Estab- 
Industry lish- |————_—_————_- ory cent 
ments (May, 1926 Fume, 1000) change | May, 1926 | June, 1926 | change 
| 
= 
Tobacco products_____________- 199 42, 529 43,832 | +3.2 $736, 663 $782, 329 +6.4 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff._.........-- 32 8, 759 8,779 | +0.2 137, 209 141, 391 +3.0 
Cigars and cigarettes_-- ...-_- 167 33, 770 35, 053 -+3.8 599, 454 640, 938 +6. 9 
Vehicles for land transporta- 

AE RE te eR Len 957 | 507,859 | 500,333 | —1.5 | 16,311,896 | 15, 661, 670 —2.9 
pi |” eee Sg gk gig 206 340, 050 334, 931 —1.5 | 11,393, 529 | 10, 704, 241 —6.1 
Carriages and wagons.___-___- 64 1, 884 1, 822 —3.3 44,170 42, 879 —2.9 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad__...._....-- 209 17, 862 17, 444 —2.3 529, 961 524, 362 —1.0 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad.............. 47 148,063 | 146,136} —1.3) 4,344,236 | 4,390, 588 +1,1 
Miscellaneous industries______- 421 | 256,086 | 254,076 | —0.7 | 7,414,791 | 7,412,245 +0.1 
Agricultural implements-__--- 99 28, 607 27,816 | —2.8 $23, 968 795, 141 —3. 5 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies_-___.____--- 165 116, 518 116, 491 —(?) 3, 375, 821 3, 457, 730 +2. 
Pianos and organs.-_.....----- 35 7, 566 7, 581 +0. 2 223, 860 219, 706 —1.9 
Rubber boots and shoes. - --_- 15 18, 599 18,038 | —3.0 452, 183 414, 449 —8.3 
Automobile tires_.....-..-..-- 65 56, 016 55,512 | —0.9] 1,704,234] 1,687,447 —1.0 
Shipbuilding, steel__........_- 42 28, 780 28, 638 —0. 5 834, 725 837, 772 +0. 4 
All industries ___......_-_. 10, 004 |2, 996,516 |2,981,672 | —6.4 | 80, 140, 159 | 79, 782, 238 —0.1 





Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





























GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
ew Muga. 25-6 6s tt. | 1,336 | 422,093 | 415,012} —1.7 |$10, 162,719 | $9, 989, 790 —1.7 
DESGGie ASTROS. . .o6 nsec. -s. 2, 435 853, 037 847, 100 —0.7 | 23,987,415 | 24, 044, 549 +0. 2 
East North Central_.............- 2,641 | 983,522 | 981,283 | —0O.2 | 29, 630,117 | 29, 243, 000 —1.3 
West North Central_._.........-. 943 153, 301 155,414} +1.4] 3,904,487 | 3,985, 729 +2. 1 
South Atwtee.. <. 55. Dk es 1,096 | 269,303 | 268,157} -—0.4] 5,022,586] 5,013,275 —0.2 
East South Central_............-- 434 | 105,701 | 104,164} -—1.5 | 2,072,166] 2,055, 699 ~0.8 
West South Central. -.........---- 364 72, 349 73,518 | +1.6 | 1,580,207] 1,612, 403 +2.0 
NS SERRE SS POP CRE ae = 159 25, 988 26,986 | -+3.8 717, 576 740, 958 +3.3 
UNG. 25286 LdGak<>debdaodho cx | 596 | 111,222; 110,038} —1.1)| 3,062,886 3,096, 835 +1.1 

All divisions ____- eae 10, 004 2 996, 516 es 981, 672 —6.4 | 80, 140, 159 | 79, 782, 238 —0.1 

u I 





Employment on Class I Railroads 














ee CUES 5.5L Soe oS 1,766,615 = |... ...- 4 $235, 478,375 § |....---- 
BE SE) Be edind iden cecopcinndhcosmcans * 1, 791, 922 +1.4 3 239, 058, 065 —1.5 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ¢ Amount of pay roll for 1 month, 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in June, 1925, and June, 1926 


F.MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in June, 1926, was 
1.3 per cent greater than in the same month of 1925 and em- 
ployees’ earnings were 4.1 per cent greater. 

The volume of employment in this 12-month period increased 
about 4.5 per cent in both the South Atlantic and West South Central 
States an | 3 per cent in the East North Central States. Small in- 
creases were made in the Middle Atlantic and the Pacific States, and 
the West North Central division shows no change. The New Eng- 
land division lost 0.7 per cent of its employees, the East South Central 
division 1.4 per cent, and the Mountain division 2 per cent. 
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Seven of the 12 groups of industries show marked improvement 
ver 1925, the iron and steel group coming first with increases of 6.9 
er cent in employment and 10.7 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

In the five groups which are less prosperous than they were a year 

vo the largest. decreases were 4.3 per cent in employment and 4 per 
ent in pay-roll totals in both the textile and tobacco groups. 
The fertilizer and the machine-tool industries have both gained 
shout one-fifth in each of the two items. Agricultural implements, 
jectrical goods, foundry and machine-shop products, structural iron- 
vork, glass, chemicals, petroleum refining, and shipbuilding have all 
nade noticeable gains also in the year’s interval. 

The industries which show the heaviest losses over a year ago are 
voolen and worsted, millinery and lace, and silk goods, automobile 
ires, Cigars, and ice cream. 








[sts 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JUNE, 1926, WITH 
JUNE, 1925—Continued 


he per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total of all industries, are weighted] 





















































Per cent of Per cent of 
change—June, | change—June, 
1926, compared 1926, compared 
with June, 1925 with June, 1925 
Industry Industry 
Number} Amount | Number} Amount 
on of | on of 
pay roll} pay roll | pay roll] pay roll 
ood and kindred products_.| —6.7 +0.6 | Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat es no ee amme +7.6 +9. 9 
PackiNG sis 6i--55--...- —3.4 —1,9 | a ee +4. 8 +9. 6 
Confectionery. -......----.-- +2.0 +5.8 | I iin Gis emcee +20. 1 +23. 5 
los CRIME cenccn seis - cess —6.4 —4,8 | Petroleum refining......---- +7.7 +7.4 
FICS? ,...ccecquctipodsssbocd —2.9 —1,6 | . 
Dekiag... 356 wdc t +2.9 +4.3 | Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, came_......-.- —4.8 —4,5 a Ae +3.3 +6.0 
1° 8" TEE 18 RRR | —5,1 —1.6 
extiles and their products_.| —4.3 —4.0 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.| +1.6 +3.0 
Cotton goods_...........--. —3.5 —3.7 OEE, cp reuct shiuduecustnn | +0.7 +6.7 
Hosiery and knit goods_.-.. —0. 5 +4.8 RS ein cldc cb ickheh ith cable +9. 6 +12.0 
CURE oo netaihecdsee< —7.1 —5.9 
Woolen and worsted goods_._| —12.2 —10.1 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs_........-- —4.9 —4.9 iron and steel________._._.-- +0.4 5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles} +0.3 —0.2 Stamped andenameled ware) -+1.5 —1.0 
Clothing, men’s. ........... —2.5 —6.2 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars.........-- —4.9 —4.2 TE  nitinnsnaeneaienes (*) +11 
Clothing, women’s---_-_....- +0. 9 +1.9 
Millinery and lace goods....| —18.3 —21.7 || Tobaeco products --__.....--- —4.3 —4.0 
Chewing and smoking to- 
on and steel and their bacco and snuff__.-.-.-.-- | +5.6 +3.8 
feats ll ei +6. 9 +10. 7 Cigars and cigarettes-.--.-- —5.5 —4,9 
Iron and steel__._.....__--- +4.0 +7.9 
Structural ironwork........| +7.5 +8.7 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Foundry and machine-shop COE. 2 co gecasandatsaices +2.0 +2.3 
PROG A es neddssdud +9. 2 +13.9 Automobiles_.......-...-..- +1.9 —2.3 
RCI nchaetinanedeoeee —5.1 +1,1 Carriages and wagons__...-- +4. 3 +5.3 
Machine tools. ........-..-- +19. 3 +22, 2 Car building and repairing, 
Steam fittings and steam electric-railroad_--.....--- —1.9 —0.3 
and hot-water heating Car building and repairing, 
eden... eS +4.6 +13. 5 steam-railroad _........... +2. 2 +6. 4 
a, A AE aaa aE +2.5 +2.1 
Miscellaneous industries __-_- +4.3 +8. 1 
umber and its products....| —1.7 —06.2 Agricultural en. +10.7 +16. 1 
Lumber, sawmills. ........- —2.8 —2.0 Electrical machinery, ap- 
Lumber, millwork.........- —1.2 —0.5 paratus, and supplies... -- +11.7 +13. 3 
WEin dntitdidikiniecnwee +1.4 +6. 3 ae — ae egies +3 : # 
, ubber boots and shoes- ... ‘ ; 
— ae its products... a : py : Automobile tires.........--- —9. 3 ri 
Boots and shoes...........- —0.6 —0.1 Shipbuilding, steel.....-...- +5.0 
aper and printing________._. 43.1 +8. 6 All industries... -.....-- +13 +4. 
Paper and pulp............. +2. 8 +6. 7 
Paper boxes... .............- +2.3 +5. 5 
Printing, book and job.....| +3.2] +10.2 
Printing, newspapers_-....- +3.7 +7.8 
1 No change. 
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UNE, 1925—Continued 


OLL TOTALS, FUNE, 1926, WITH 
































Recapitulation 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change—June, change—June 
1926, compared 1926, compared 
with June, 1925 With June, 1995 
Industry Industry | 5 
Number, Amount | Number! Amon 
on of _ f | on oP a 
pay roll} pay roll | DAY roll pay ret 
| 
| 
GBOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVIstoN—contd. | 
New England. -...-........... —0.7 +1.2 |) West South Central__.....____- | +4. 6 46 2 
Reese Aceemtre..............-... +0. 6 +4.8 SS “RCS Fe —2.4) 
East North Central_._.......-- +3. 0 OR Le i ea BR oe tt | +04 9 
West North Central...-..-.-.-- (t) +2. 4 || 
South Atlantic. _.....-..-.--- +4.4 +6.7 || Alf divisiems ________.___. | +83 +41 
East South Central_........---- | —1.4 +1.2 1 








Employment on Class I railroads 











Number om } Per cent | Amount of pay) Per ; 
Month and year pay roll of change | roll of change 
| 9 
i arg ee Pe SOC SM eee A fh Tomes M.<c-»<- | 2 $230, 556, 672 
I CD eT LS ER | 1,701, 922 +2. 3 | 2 239, 058, 065 








2 Amount of pay roll for one month. 
Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings in June were 0.3 per cent higher than in 
May, 1926, and 2.8 per cent higher than in June, 1925. 

Thirty of the fifty-four separate industries show imcreased per 
eapita earnings in June as compared with May, leaving 24 industries 
with decreased earnings per employee. Boots and shoes and men’s 
clothing both show increased per capita earnings of 7.2 per cent, while 
the outstanding decreases were 5.5 per cent in rubber boots and shoes 
and 4.6 per cent in automobiles. 

The improved condition in manufacturing industries in June, 1926, 
as compared with June, 1925, is shown by the fact that 42 industries 
show increased per capita earnings in the 12-month comparison. 
This list is headed by steam fittings with an increase of 9.3 per cent, 
followed by book and job printing, steel shipbuilding, hardware, 
pottery, hosiery, and knit goods, agricultural implements, foundry 
and machine-shop products, and chemicals, in the order named. 








ITH 
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TsaBLE 3.-COMPARISON OF PER OAPITA EARNINGS, JUNE, 1926, WITH MAY, 1926, 
AND JUNE, 1925 









































Per cent of Per cent of 
change—June, change—June, 
1926, compared 1926, compared 
with— with— 
Industry Industry 
May, | June, May, | June, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Boots.and shoes...........-...--- +7.2 en Pe PES ee eres +0. 3 +1.0 
EE inccncnnesnsqe-- +7. 2 —3.3 || Machine tools. -..............---.- +0. 3 +2. 6 
ei ccbhsebocooss dass +4.2 +2.9 || Slaughtering and meat packing...| +0.3 +2. 0 
Carpets and rugs.--.........-..-- +3.9 +0. 1 i Printing, book and job_---_..._-- +0.1 +7.0 
Cigars and cigarettes --.........-- +3.0 ERO BM eilddld ce ntoene coco seu nuse + (1) +2.7 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Awtomotsie tires... .............. —0.1 2. 2 
eran tS Sapa SS 2.9 -—1.9 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
a anh ara aap eS Sap +2.6 +3.6 See Ser mame spi apie smameatpmae tr b= —0.1 +4. 5 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Cast OM DING. « .. << nc0-eseccncnee —0.4 (’) 
| SE SSS. SE +2.5 +1.6 || Printing, pewspapers_........--.-- —0.4 +4.4 
Car building and repairing, CIID, ond cxtccnasind adnan —0.6 —9.5 
steam-railroad -_............--.- +2.4 +3.6 || Agricultural implements__._.-___- —0.7 +4.9 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- Brass, bronze,and copper products_| —0.7 +11 
water heating apparatus___-____- 2.4 wes fh ws... 2. he —0.7 +2.2 
Lapeer... 5... 5 +1.8 oat ee J BSCS —0.7 +2.1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___._._- +1.6 ie © Me. be nh ee ete e| —0.9 +15 
Comfecusmery ..-.... 2. +...) +14 eect ht... eee | —1.3 +6. 2 
Car building and repairing, elec- 0 pS eat. | —14 +3.4 
SSS > ca ee +1.3 +1.9 || Hosiery and knit goods_....._____ —1.5 +5.1 
Stamped and enameled ware-_--- +1.3 —2.6 || Clothing, women’s-_..._...-.-__-- —1.6 +0.9 
Woolen and worsted goods_-_._._- +1.3 eR ey eee a ie ae | —1.6 +5.7 
Lumber, millwork...............- +1.2 +0.6 || Sugar refining, came__---..-.-.-..| —1.7 +0.4 
| * I kD Sa oe SEE -| +0.9 oe ke ed -—1.9 —0.3 
Shipbuilding, steel. .............-. +0. 9 +6. 5 ii Shirts an@ collars....-..-......... —2.0 +0.8 
Structural ironwork. _-_-_..-.---- +0. 8 +0.8 || Millinery and lace goods____.__-_. —2.1 —3.9 
ll Se = ee +0.7 +3.6 || Pianos and organs__..............| —2.1 —1.4 
ESSERE I RS +0. 6 +4.5 || Dyeing and finishing textiles _-____ —2.5 —0.6 
7 ES SS ee, +0. 6 ae f wee Geeer.........--cs2se5-2257222 —2.7 +1.2 
Petroleum refining ._.........-.-- +0. 6 a 5 2 OG... nn. ~>sneerubenene —4.6 —4.2 
Carriages and wagons -----_. rh: +0. 4 +1.3 || Rubber boots and shoes_________- —5.5 —5.4 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ? Data net yet available. 


Wage Changes 


NE hundred and six establishments in 27 mdustries reported 
wage-rate increases for the month ending June 15. These in- 
creases, averaging 7.2 per cent, affected 8,166 employees, being 33 
per cent of the total employees in the establishments concerned. 
Nearly three-fourths of the 106 establishments were in industries of 
the food, iron, and steel, and paper groups of industries. 

Wage-rate decreases were Asgae? by only three establishments, 
each in a separate industry. These decreases averaged 2 per cent and 
affected 937 employees, or 70 per cent of the employees in the estab- 
lishments concerned. 
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TaBLE 4.—WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 
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15 AND JUNE 15, 1926 



























































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per cent of employ- 
ees 
Total |"ePorting In estab- 
num- eae R : hoes od lishments | In al] 
ber re- | _0F de- ange Average | number reporting | estab- 
: crease in ‘ stab 
porting wage increase lish- 
sates or de- ments 
| . creasein | report- 
wage ing 
rates 
Increases 
Slaughtering and meat packing-| 172 6 1. 3-12. 1 6.8 114 Ze. 0) 
eli aio piledipiptte ign pig 178 6| 5 ~50 6.5 69 19 1 
MS ee ee Ries 334 1 4 4.0 46 92 (1) 
Baking. ........ gpeesercesersccs! 498 6 1 -10 8.8 30 16 (1) 
EGS |p, caeigiehaninndehsets 193 2 5 5.0 209 100 (1) 
Clothing, women’s__.._....___- | 5} 5 -58 5.1 193 66 1 
Irom amd steel... ............... ae 1 1.5 1.5 340 48 (1) 
Structural ironwork -.._._._-__- 152 5| 7 -10 9.7 80 15 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
OS SE ee pates aioe tote 915 25 1 -25 7.1 712 15 (1) 
Machine tools........-..------- | 168 1 4 4.0 17 11 (1) 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus _- 117 2 10 10.0 s Y (1) 
Lumber, sawmills. -_..........- 399 2} 5 -6 5.3 244 91 (1) 
Lumber, millwork.._......____-- 241 2 5 -12 4.2 19 6 (1) 
Trg iat agReae ieee anit 392 5] 84-143 10.4 32 5 (1) 
Per ae wee... 207 1 2 2. 0 68 16 () 
Printing, book and job._....__- 289 5 | 4.7-10 5.5 51 9 (1) 
Printing, newspapers____...-._- 210 Gj} 3. 5-24 12.4 544 26 | l 
a ee eee 92 2; 6 -10 6.9 390 20 | 2 
oO ee eee 96 1 7 7.0 200 79 | 1 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.__- 363 6} 5 -15 9.8 566 71 | 2 
Glass._....- + Ping tect bE 121 1 33. 5 33. 5 12 75| ( 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
eS Se Ie ae 141 1 12.2 12. 2 4 14; (}) 
Cigars and cigarettes. .......__- 167 2} 6 -7 6.9 1, 007 87 3 
pS OE ee eee ene 206 3]; 5 -16 6.9 216 ll (1) 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_.......__- 165 4; 1 -10 9. 2 1, 436 44 1 
Pianos and orgams..__..._..___- 35 1 5 5.0 9 5 | (1) 
Shipbuilding steel...........__- 42 1 5 5.0 1, 550 100 | 5 
Decreases 
Cotton goods. -.................- 488 1 2 2.0 865 94 (1) 
Millinery and lace goods-_-.-.-_-_- 76 1 5 5.0 22 21 (*) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
I 18 in ni ton opiates 915 1 0.9 0.9 50 17 (!) 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for June, 1926, and for May, 1926, and June, 

1925, showing relatively the variation in number of persons 
employed and in pay-roll totals, in each of the 53! industries sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in the 
following table. 

The general index of employment for June, 1926, is 91.3, this 
number being 0.4 per cent lower than the index for May, 1926, 





1 The total number is 54, but data for computing indexes for cast-iron pipe are not yet all available. 
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and 1.3 per cent higher than the index for June, 1925. The general 
index of pay-roll totals for June, 1926, is 95.5, this number being 
0.1 per cent lower than the index for May, 1926, and 4.1 per cent 
higher than the index for June, 1925. 

In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the im- 


portance of the industries. 


TiBLE 5.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1925, AND MAY AND JUNE, 1926 


{Monthly average, 1923== 100] 














| 



































| Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 
June, May, June, June, May, June, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 
General index... ........-.-.------ | 90. 1 91.7 | , 91.3 | 91.7 95. 6 95. 5 
——S_ — — —————SSS EE —_— 

Food and kindred products...__..____. 89. 3 86. 8 88.7 | 93.3 91.8 93.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing__.----- 82. 5 77.8 79. 7 | 85. 2 81.4 83. 6 
eo. SS a ai eS 75.0 77.8 76. 5 | 80. 7 85. 6 85. 4 
NEE TIER °c = 121.4 104. 1 113. 6 128. 0 112. 6 121.9 
gp OT Se 84.8 81.2 82. 3 86. 3 83. 5 84.9 
nee nn EE SET, SRS Say Soe SEES eee 100. 3 99. 9 103. 2 104. 2 106. 1 108. 7 
Sugar refining, cane...........-------- 102. 1 96. 5 97.2 104. 2 100. 4 99. 5 

Textiles and their products____________- 87.8 85. 7 84.0 84.8 83.1 81.4 
COREE sho ek wt ee ee 84.7 83. 8 81.7 80. 4 79.8 77.4 
Hosiery and knit goods_........-...--- 97.6 98. 4 97.1 103. 1 111.2 108. 0 
SE rb co itttelp on decnincceeo 102. 7 97.6 95. 4 105. 2 104. 1 99.0 
Woolen and worsted goods--.-.....---- 87.0 76.8 76. 4 83. 1 74.1 74.7 
Citak tata bal stek oie < ngeptn 94. 3 93. 8 89. 7 89.8 85. 8 85. 4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_._____--- 95. 6 97.3 95. 9 94.4 97.9 94. 2 
CRs EE Den. . iiecwecncnn eat 86. 5 80. 2 84.3 82.9 69. 1 77.8 
Shirts and collars_......---- al 86.9 84.4 82. 6 86. 6 86. 6 83.0 
Clothing, women’s_...._-.------- eu 74.9 81.1 75. 6 69. 6 77.3 70.9 
Millinery and lace goods-_-.....-..----- 82. 4 77.0 67.3 84.7 77.6 66. 3 

Iron and steel and their products ____- 86. 6 92.4 92.6 88.7 98. 0 98.2 
ck ERR Sa. Se Sarees 93. 5 98. 9 97.2 94. 5 103. 1 102. 0 
Structural ironwork............------- 92. 8 98. 0 99. 8 100. 6 106. 5 109. 4 
Foundry and machine-shop products-. 81.3 87. 2 88. 8 82. 2 92. 1 93. 6 
Hem ica ddtebG~ seb su dwbedenes- 91.3 89. 0 86. 6 94. 4 99. 3 95. 4 
po TAR gle Mp ceter SaR Ey eres ae 85. 1 102. 1 101.5 91.7 112. 4 112.1 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus---_....._--- 93. 8 97.6 98. 1 93. 2 102. 7 105. 8 
BROW h Ceo ble th b cc cod ce scbutdwes= 83. 3 86. 0 85. 4 83. 8 87.9 85. 6 

Lumber and its products______________- 93.7 91.9 92.1 100. 2 98.3 100. 0 
Lomierseeweeeee......-...~--2.-.-.. 92. 9 89.5 90. 3 101.0 96. 4 99.0 
Lumber, millwork .............-..-.-- 99. 9 98. 9 98. 7 107.3 105. 9 106. 8 
Py LE Re a a 92.7 95. 9 94. 0 93. 0 99. 9 98. 9 

Leather and its products___.___....___- 85. 9 85.7 85. 3 82.3 79.4 82.7 
eS SS at a a: 87.6 89. 3 86. 7 87.3 91.6 89.0 
BOGE HEE Pina con kcacencooccscuce 85. 3 84.5 84. 8 80. 3 74.5 80. 2 

Paper and printing__...............---- 99. 4 102. 6 102. 5 102. 6 111.0 110, 8 
Paper MN WING oo oc ck cdedescuccs snus 93. 3 96. 4 95.9 96. 4 102. 7 102. 9 
a ee et 95. 5 97.6 97.7 99. 4 106. 3 104. 9 
Printing, book and job_.......-...---- 99. 6 102. 0 102. 8 102. 8 112.2 113.3 
Printing, newspaper -....-.--..---.--.| 106. 8 111.4 110.7 109. 2 119.0 117.7 

Chemicals and allied products________- | 87.1 95.3 93.7 91.0 100. 0 100. 0 
ie ee 90. 3 94. 1 94. 6 94.8 102. 7 103. 9 
PON sbi dndnrny<=o- ore esegece | 62. 3 91. 2 74. 8 67. 2 97.1 83. 0 
Petroelum refining.............---.--- 93. 7 98. 8 100. 9 93. 5 97.8 100. 4 

Stone, clay, and glass products_______- 100. 7 102.3 104. 0 106. 0 110.1 112.4 
Nee ideboes 100. 7 92. 8 95. 6 105. 5 98. 2 103. 8 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__..........- 106.8 | 106.3 108. 5 113. 1 112.3 116.5 
Rn tn RE il ie RE al a 107.8 108. 3 108. 6 110.7 119. 5 118.1 
SAS he i A Mi a EES, 92. 0 99. 4 100. 8 98. 3 109. 3 110.1 

Metal products, other than iron and 

gen CE A Le EE Rea gmeell Te gly yada eta 95.9 98. 5 96.3 97.0 99.9 97.5 
Stamped and enameled ware___..._... 91.9 96. 3 93. 3 89. 8 90. 5 88. 9 
Brass, bronze, and copper products___- 97.7 99. 5 97.7 99. 6 103.3 100.7 
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TaBLE 5.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1925, AND MAY AND JUNE, 1926—Continued I 





























Empleyment Pay-roli totals 
Industry 
June, May, June, June, May, June 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Tobacco products_.._.__........-------- 90.6 84.0 86.7 92.3 88.3) 55 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
AOS RSS eae Sy Le wees? 88.9 93. 7 93.9 98.0 98.7 | 101.7 
Cigars and cigarettes...............-.. 90.8 2.7 85.8 91.6 81.5 | 87.1 
Vehicles for land transportation______- 90.3 93.5 92.1 92.6 96.8 | “) 
Automobiles - -._- RS GS EP 106. 5 110. 2 108. 5 111.1 115. 5 | 108 § 
Carriages and wagons________._______- 83.9 90. 5 87.5 86. 2 93.5 | WW 8 
Car building and repairing, electric- 1 
Mal nl a A anemia 89. 6 90. 0 87.9 91.6 92, 2 | 91.3 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
ike attichanmeiiinadnbamcdemetts 80. 2 83. 1 82.0 81.0 85. 2 | 86,9 
MiseeHaneous industries. __...._..____- 90.9 95.5 94.8 92.8 100.2. 100.3 
Agricultural implements - ------..----- 88. 7 101,0 98. 2 96. 3 115. 8 | 111.8 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and | 
0 SE ST See SS Ree 86. 6 96. 7 96. 7 91.1 100. 8 103.2 
Pianos and organs______________-.....- 91.9 93. 6 93. 8 99. 9 102. 5 | 100. 6 
Rubber boots and shees__.........__-- 81.1 88. 9 86. 2 838.9 97. 6 | 89.0 
ee eee ae 2 117.7 107.8 106. 8 118. 6 Ali.1 | 110.9 
Shipbuilding, steel__._--..._....-._--- 85. 5 90. 3 89. 8 | 85.4 | 94. 9 95 





The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to June, 1926, and the 
general index of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to June, 1926: 
TaBix 6.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MAN. 

UFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Employment (June, 1914, to June, 1926) 
[Monthly average, 1923~=100] 





| 
| 




























































































Month | 1914 | 191 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 1925 | 1994 
OE ene eer 
January -.... | ee 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 | 1161] 76.8 | 87.0] 98.0} 95.4) 90.0) 2 
February -.--.-|......- 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 108.2 | 115.6 | 82.3 | 87.7) 99.6} 96.6) 91.6, 943 
March______- \--2----| 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0] 116.9 | 83.9 | 83.2 | 101.8 | 96.4} 92.3 | 937 
Po See erat 93.9 | 109.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 | 103.6] 117.1 | 83.0 | 82.4 101.8 | 94.5] 921) 928 
May.....-..-- ne 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 117.4} 84.5) 84.3 | 101.8 | 90.8} 90.9] 91.7 
pee 98.9] 95.9 | 110.0} 114.8 | 113.4 | 108.7] 117.9 | 84.9 | 87.1 | 101.9} 87.9] 90.1) 913 
SE. oo nnabdh 95.9 | 94.9 | 110.3 | 114.2] 114.6 | 110.7] 110.0 | 84.5 | 86.8 | 100.4 | 84.8 | 89.3 ).__... 
August _____- 92.9| 95.9] 120.0] 112.7] 114.5 | 109.9] 109.7] 85.6 | 88.0] 99.7] 85.0] 89.9 __.... 
September_._| 94.9 | 98-9} 111.4] 110.7} 114.2 | 112.1 | 107.0 | 87.0 | 90.6| 9%8} 867) 90.9 |... 
October __. .- | 94.9 | 208.8 | 112.9] 113.2] 111.5 | 106.8] 102.5 | 88.4/92.6| 99.3] 87.9/ 923)... 
November_._| 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.54 115.6 | 113.4 | 110.0 7.3 | 89.4 | 94.5] 98.7 |.87.8 | 92.5 
December...| 92.9 | 205.9 | 115.1} 117.2} 113.5 | 113.2] 91.1 | 89.9 | 96.6] 96.9 | 89.4} 92 6 
Average_ 194.9 97.0 | 110.4 | 115.0 | 114. 2 | 108.2 | 109. 9 85.1 | 88.4 | 106.0 | 90.3 | 91.2 792.9 
Pay-roll totals (November, 1915, to June, 1926) 

Month 1915 | #916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 
Jomeery 3.25°2t....4-2 52.1 | 69.8] 79.6 | 104.2] 126.6] 80.6] 71.5] 91.8] 94.5] 90.0) 4.9 
February.....-|----.-- 57.8| 70.5] 79.8] 95.01 1248] 82.4| 76.7] 95.2] 90.4] 95.1) 99 
BN ...«damceninoosdan 60.0 | 73.6] 882! 95.4] 133.0] 83.3) 74.2] 100.3] 99.0] 96.6) 1 
| PRBS. OTT. 59.7} 69.4] 88.8] 94.5] 130.6] 82.8] 72.6) 101.3] 96.9] 94.2] 97.2 

SR PSR 62.1| 765.8] 94.5] 96.71 135.7] 81.8] 76.9] 1048] 92.4] 944] 956 
RN) UP 62.5} 76.1 | 94.3] 100.2] 138.0] 81.0] 82.0] 104.7] 87.0] 91.7] 95.5 
ME, . civtnetid . an os 68.71 .721 97.5 | 102.5} 124.9} 76.0; 741 99.9; 80.8) 89.6 |------- 
Seen..... ae aj------- 60.9 | 75.0] 105.3 1 105.3 | 132.2] 79.0] 78.3) 99.3) 88.5) 91.4 
September. -....|......- 92.9 | 74.4] 106.6] 111.6} 128.2] 77.8} 82.7 | 100.0] 86.0] 90.4 |------- 
October_....... RE 65.5 | 82.2] 110.31] 105.5} 123.0] 76.8] 86.01] 102.3| 88.5] 96.2 |_------ 
November.....} 53.8 69.2 | 87.4] 104.1] 211.3] 111.3] 77-2] 89.8] 101.0} 87.6) 96.2) ------ 
December.....- 56.0} 71.0] 87.8 | 111.2] 121.5] 102.4] 81.5] 92.9] 98.9] 91.71) 97.3 - 

Average. ..|'54.9/ 61.9 / 76.3 | 96.7 | 103.6 / 125.9 | 90.0) 79.9] 100.0) 90.6) 93.6 296.9 

1 Average for 7 months, * Average fer 6 months, 3 Average for 2 months. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries in 
June, 1926 


EPORTS from 7,606 establishments indicate that the plants in 

operation in June were employing an average of 85 per cent of 

a normal full force of employees who were working an average of 

92 per cent of full time. These averages show a decrease of 1 per 

cent both in number of employees and in average time worked as 
compared with May. 

One per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, 65 per cent 
were operating on a full-time schedule, and 34 per cent on a part- 
time schedule; 43 per cent had a normal full force of employees, 
and 56 per cent were operating with reduced force. 


TABLE 7.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JUNE, 1926 
























































9 : || Per cent of | Average Per cent of Average 
—— establish- | per cent establish- per cent 
reporti ments of full ments operat- | of normal 
pay operating—| time ing with— a 
operatec employec 
Industry i . . ab- uy, aeeb- 
Total | Per — Full | Part = 
num- | cent —_ ~ ~ Pm normal | normal aoe 
ber | idle ing force force ing 
Food and kindred products_______- 1, 146 1 60 40 88 48 51 86 
Slaughtering and meat packing_.-. - £ es 64 36 93 50 50 90 
TE eae oe RE 211 1 54 45 92 6 93 67 
Sie Ee ME eee Page 137 1 88 12 98 42 58 91 
hs siccaenistcendndmtntinindminine sible 291 1 28 71 70 46 53 83 
eR RE Eo a a 365 | (1) 77 23 94 76 24 95 
Sugar refining, cane...........---- | es le 69 31 97 46 54 92 
Textiles and their products___.____. 1, 374 2 53 45 88 43 55 M 
3 BS ay a Ee 412 3 46 51 86 55 42 88 
Hosiery and knit goods__--...._.-- 184 1 46 54 87 45 55 83 
ERR ere "7? 155 4 59 37 $2 35 61 85 
Woolen and worsted goods-_...._.- 165 1 59 40 91 36 63 83 
Carpets and rugs_<-.....-.......- - 2 ei 32 68 79 27 73 74 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._.-.-- _y eee 35 65 86 23 77 79 
SR See 177 2 68 30 93 42 55 85 
Shirts and collars................- "Bee 79 21 97 53 47 89 
Clothing, women’s__..........-..- 90 6 71 23 93 43 51 84 
Millinery and lace goods.......... 45 7\| 33 60 76 11 82 65 
Iron and steel and their products | 1,426! () | 65| 35 93 31 69 81 
PP Ee a ee oe 159 1{) 61 38 92 26 73 88 
Cast-d8om-Te.... . .cdkecosecesecoe 48 10 || 44 46 90 46 44 92 
Structural ironwork -.............- SAS Tecnu | 86 14 97 35 65 83 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- a 
Pe ariitiedinencdpsniheiiiieineion TOO lechoue | 64 36 93 31 69 79 
set bhcacastoccduercesons gee | 55 45 96 22 78 84 
eA a ee BE Risoheeind | 83 17 97 19 81 68 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus ----.-.... | eee | 68 32 96 49 51 89 
ne BE Nok SER ait SPREE RN Ee y; 2 ie aes 35 65 82 35 65 81 
Lumber and its products __-_-__- cake | ae 1; 7 29 95 40 59 88 
Lumber, sawmills................- 332 21 75 23 97 45 52 90 
Lumber, millwork.--............. 199 |.....- 79 21 97 37 63 89 
Pie kage Pee age 6 a 318 1 59 40 92 36 64 84 
Leather and its products____._._._- 260) (1) 67 33 90 31 69 82 
pe ee SPR Ce 106 1 &9 10 99 25 75 80 
Boots and shoes................... B68 hisksnn 52 48 85 35 65 83 
Paper and printing __..............- 653; () | 68 32 96 60 40 92 
Paper and pulp--.................. pit gee iets 41 59 97 41 59 94 
lg, SS RP A oS Sy Re ee 43 57 87 35 65 82 
Printing, book and job._.......... | 192 1 74 26 96 60 40 92 
Printing; newspapers.--.......... | $d hoop .ce i 99 1 100 94 6 99 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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™aLE 7.-—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
? FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JUNE, 1926—Conti nued 











1 
HW 
| 











Establish- || Pet cent of | Average | Per cent of Average 

geerer= establish- | percent || _ establish- “per cent 
reporting ments offull || ments operat- | of normal 

; operating— ene ol | ing with— full force 

a opera i] employed 
Industry i n estab by - stab- 

sh- — | ish- 
Totat| Zor | vom | part | ments ||,7!,| Part | ments 
ber | idle || “me | Hime | operat- || force | force | Perat- 
ing ing 
Chemicals and allied products___..| 206 i 7% | 23 96 | 37 62 72 
CRS ins cecccceppeweeosspo5- : se 65 35 92 || 58 42 92 
Fertilizers__-__- 4 Diy od calf 92; 2] 82/] 16 97 |, 4 90 47 
Petroleum refining --.-......-.---- oe fee 83 17 99 || 64 36 93 
| 
Stone, clay, and glass products_.__| 512 4 64 32 93 of 42 91 
OC ee eee 3 ee 88 aa 53 47 93 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__...___- 279 5 60 34 92 58 37 92 
er te RS Se RT Se rs eee 45 | 55 89 43 57 &8 
a a ee Ae 108 6 65 30 93 47 47 87 
Metal products, other than iron 
O0NE Hae antes 5650s e,---.-.- 163 1 71 28 95 36 63 82 
Stamped and enameled ware-_---_-- OP Bi none 75 25 95 25 75 79 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 123 1 70 29 95 40 59 83 
Tobacco products______-....._...--- 104 4 63 33 94 32 64 84 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 

“TS RD ee Bl ck de 52 48 93 32 68 §3 

Cigars and cigarettes............-- 79 5 67 28 95 32 63 84 

Vehicles for land transportation._.| 727) () 78 21 96 53 46 87 
Ah ode tbnvg eases ssi, 150 1 67 31 92 49 50 83 
Carriages and wagons-.._.........- 9B jicise 66 34 92 34 68 72 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

trie-railroad __._.- Ea WEE Dean ae Oe aR 89 11 99 54 46 94 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

6 EE SAGEM BLO a Cea 402 |.....- 81 19 97 57 43 89 

Miscellaneous industries __________- 286 1 69 30 94 35 65 80 
Agricultural implements --__....._- 58 2 59 40 91 14 84 70 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

Se SS Seg. co 132 1 80 20 97 46 53 86 
Pianos and organs_.............-.- BO }.20é.i 63 37 93 47 53 S4 
Rubber boots and shoes......._.-- en 29 71 89 29 71 80 
Auten Gree... ................ | 48 52 88 33 67 82 
Shipbuilding, steel...............- 86 }.2%.i 96 4 100 17 83 63 

All industries.................. 7, 606 1 65 34 92 43 56 85 



































! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, May, 1925, and 
Apmil and May, 1926 


HE following tables show the number of employees and the 
earnings In various occupations among railroad employees jy 

May, 1925, and in April and May, 1926. 

_ The figures are for Class I roads; that is, all roads having operat- 
ing revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—MAY, 1925, AND APRII 
AND MAY, 1926 . 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more important occ. 


a are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective y: oups: 
0 ’ 


r the grand totals see pp. 128 and 130] 





Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 






































Occupation — 
May, April, May, May, April, | May, 
1925 | 1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Professional, clerical, and general____| 281, 175 | 283, 631 | 284, 083 |$37, 983, 436 $38, 790, 883 $38, 854. gas 
Clerks... .....-..-..--- eapanedsq -----| 166, 289 | 166, 606 | 166,790 | 21, 243,070 | 21, 557,495 | 21, 5y1, s2: 
Stenographers and typists__......--- 25,066 | 25,359 | 25,422 | 3,036,309 | 3, 122, 423 | 3, 104. 449 
Maintenance of way and structures_| 409, 787 403, 858 | 436,542 37, 099, 264 | 37,351,227 | 40, 171. 428 
Laborers, extra gang and work train_| 63,911 | 62,383 | 73,169 | 4,872,026 | 4,819, 207 5, B41, 736 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- j 
a eR Ee ae | 215, 220 | 208,451 | 225,937 | 15, 615,974 | 15,317,478 | 16, 603, 470 
Maintenance of equipment and 
ll intsenadusadieetaibtaaiin. 2 | 518, 886 | 522, 613 | 516, 302 | 66, 070, 474 | 67, 996, 806 | 67, 014, 0 
Ce ae ae 113, 813 | 113,178 | 121, 985 | 16, 258, 090 | 16, 615, 582 16, 394, 762 
ea Se ee ---| 61,064 | 61,523} 60,694 | 9,340,321 | 9,731,957 | 9, 511. \« 
Skilled trades helpers ---_.....__..__| 113, 616 | 114,876 | 113, 600 | 12, 076, 903 } 12,627,821 | 12, 407, 0x3 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)______- ---| 43,051 | 43,342] 42,450} 4,107,741 | 4,026,247 | 4, 060, 149 
Common laborers(shops,enginehouses 
power plants, and stores).__.__.___| 58, 686 | 60,804] 60,085 | 4,684,120 | 4,955,718 | 4,859, 80 
Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard ___...__.....__. , 206,195 | 207,308 | 207,414 | 24,963,840 | 25, 047, 242 | 25, 398, 249 
Station agents-_.............--.---- | 31,090} 30,697} 30,675 | 4,729,828] 4,712,569 | 4.746, 701 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and tow- 
OS EE. Se EE | 25,991 | 25,799 | 25,615 | 3,868,110 | 3,806,026 | 3, 881, 068 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and 
ERE iced oe ea | 37,858 | 39,105 | 38,559] 3,465,331 | 3,605,142 3,575,159 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | 
SENSE ae aay Sa 2,745 | 22,371 | 22,340 1,711,775 | 1, 668,745 | 1, 684, 452 
Transportation (yardmasters, | 
switch tenders, and hostlers)__ 22,809 | 24,045 | 24,014 | 4,389,778 | 4,419,776 | 4,490,315 
Transportation, train and engine___| 310, 989 | 325, 160 | 323, 567 | 60,049,880 61,872,351 | 63, 125, 08s 
Siac AOR ee 35, 594 36, 474 36, 757 8, 187,098 | 8, 284,685 | 8, 513, 14 
Road brakemen and flagmen_-_-_-___- 71,590 | 73,944} 73,998 | 12,068,192 | 12, 215,976 | 12, 531, 494 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers____| 50,888 | 54,407 | 53,979] 8,399,923 | 8,915,222] 9, 004, 6% 
Road engineers and motormen.- -.--- 42,045 | 43,495 | 43,504 | 10,941, 639 | 11, 117,373 | 11, 434, 782 
Road firemen and helpers---..-...-- 43,763 | 45,214| 45,003 | 8,158,251 | 8, 257,821 | 8, 493, 369 
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Recent Employment Statistics 
State Reports on Employment 


Illinois 


In HE data given below, from the Labor Bulletin of June, 1926, 
Be published by the Illmois Department of Labor, show changes 
in employment in respresentative factories of that State in 

May, 1926: 


IL CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN MAY, 1926, AS COMPARED WITH APRIL, 
1926, AND MAY, 1925 







































































8; May, 1926 Per cent of change 
Industry Number | Number | April, 1926,| May, 1925, 
of firms of em- to May, to May, 
reporting ployees 1926 1926 
Stone, clay and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_.-.-..----- 27 2, 028 +3. 6 +10. 1 
Lime, cement, and plaster ...-..-.........----.----- 10 493 —.2 —6.1 
Brick, tile, and he ET SEG ELLE Se 5 Ree 35 5, 765 +8. 8 +2.6 
8 aaa oR 1 RS SS i7 5, 007 —5,2 +16.7 
9 > SLEDS Doe oe es Gee 89 13, 293 +2.0 +8.6 
8 Metals, machinery, conveyances: Tae 
4) ERR SES: Se pe 117 37, 991 —2.4 +.2 
Sheet-metal work and hardware --_---.------------ 34 8, 860 —.9 —3.4 
0 OE EE OEE ty Ee Lees 17 1, 473 —3.3 —5.0 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus Ct eee 25 4, 576 +1.8 +6.7 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal_-_---........----- 24 2, 830 —7 5 —7.4 
: Cars and locomotives. .......-....-.--------------- 13 11, 288 +6.4 —13.2 
- Automobiles and accessories - - ---...-------- eee 28 FP 11, 968 +1.6 +14.2 
i ed, 5d CR EE. oo detbawocenchtpness 52 18, 598 —.9 +140 
j esate Gurpneneee. «os ene. ----- 30 35, 668 +2. 6 +10.7 
Agricultural implements. -_....-...-.-------.------ 30 10, 622 —.3 +13. 9 
Instruments and appliances_.............-.-------- 9 1, 999 —3. 2 —9.9 
Watches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry--.--._---- 15 7, 787 —L6 +.5 
Total_-_--- etka i ncteiisyadedinnSmorengacd cau 394 153, 060 +.1 +4.1 
| Wood products: 
Saw mill and planing mill products. -.-.....--..-.- 31 2, 798 —.4 —3.3 
Furniture and cabinet work -- -—---_-- ees ae 42 6, 804 —5.6 +6.8 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments_____- 16 2, 777 —4.7 —.6 
Miscellaneous wood SS ER Re eae Se 22 2, 383 —2.2 +19 
Household farnishings --------.--- on See CSE 7 774 +.3 +14. 5 
i. ek abilibeliben 4 cinbdiechansccndoceda 118 15, 536 —3.7 —2.3 
Furs and leather goods: 
ES EE Se ee ens See 10 1, 926 —8. 6 —12.3 
IN cies encase cee -~ oe 7 61 —15.3 +23. 5 
Bdots and shoes_..............-..--..- SAE RR 29 11, 078 —1.4 +.5 
iscellaneous leather goods__...__........---.----- 9 1, 507 —5.8 —30. 1 
ES ee |: eS aS ees eens 55 14, 572 —3. 0 —1.5 
ag oils, nts, ete.: 1 
in Diiuieusens sae ewevewerswous-o-<- 20 2, 055 —1.8 —3.8 
Paints tn SEE a Bae 24 2, 565 —3.3 +18 
Mineral and vegetable oil_._________-.-..---.. a 12 5, 414 —1.3 +12.6 
Miscellaneous chemicab products___...---- a: EG 10 4, 037 --3.9 +7.3 
ea eae 66 14, O71 —25 +5. 8 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes _...................--- 40 4, 284 —1.3 +33. 8 
Miscellaneous paper goods-_-__............-...-.---- 16 1, 086 —2.2 +1.5 
a a GA SS RR: 73 8, 047 —2.4 +4.9 
tet gb ES ES 12 3, 783 —1.6 +34. 0 
ONS eee 8 1, 418 OE: 2 bec ncusucetien 
Se IEEE EE RRS CN SEPATy SF co ABCD 149 18, 618 —1.3 +9.1 
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CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN MAY, 1926, AS COMPARED WITH ap; 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


1926, AND MAY, 1925—Continued 














May, 1926 Per cent of cha: re 
Industry Number | Number | April, 1926, May, 1925, 
of firms of em- to Rf to M iy, 
reporting ployees 1926 1926 
aes 
Textiles: 
Cotten and woolen geedier< ......................- 9 1, 400 —2.6 | 70 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery_-.-..-----_-- s 3, 399 +5.9 | QF 
cg aE OE ER PER SES 7 596 —.2 | —§. 6 
RE te ae eo 24 5, 395 +2.9 a 3 
Clothing, millinery, laundering: = 
hae Sa yng Se Sane es 7 9, 014 —6.3 10.8 
Men’s shirts and furnishings --___........_._-_- eS 5 1, 076 +8.6 —49 
Overalls and work clothing__........-............-.- 10 560 —3. 6 —10. 6 
pA ane SR Se 5 OS CREF 2 57 +14. 0 —16,7 
Sn ES ER cc A Rt BO as PO TUTE 20 1, 222 —8.3 +6 8 
ee ey IE. oo So Sc. ccc eesewthn eens 10 810 +.2 141.9 
ee eS ee ee een 7 603 —3.1 19 4 
Laundering, cleaning and dyeing ) Sera ee FOR 32 2, 744 +2.7 +9] 
ebb 885 od Se 93 16, 086 —4.4 | 79 
Food, beverages and tobacco: eit! mm a 
Flour, feed and other cereal products_._-.......__..- 20 900 +2.6 114 
Fruit and vegetable-canning and preserving_______-_ 14 545 +8. 6 44 
Miscellaneous groceries. - . .........-.-.......--__- 29 4, 399 —3.6 —] 
Slaughtering and meat packing ---_---.-.-.-_..-__- 19 20, 173 +1.8 n 
A oe ee ee ae 10 3, 803 +3. 0 2 
Bread and other bakery products- Jddesncadenbaniee 17 2, 492 +5. 2 r 
eg RE 6: aS he es |e ae 20 2, 185 +9. 4 8 
ee ee gg ee eer 17 1, 535 +5.9 
Cigars and other tobacco products---......_..-.-_. 12 1, 173 +4.9 24 
po 5 ES SL ES 2 ee ee 22 266 +16.7 y 
ee CGS eo obedience Se cangicsh ike 16 959 26.9 |...-- = 
eS eee OO ae ee eo 196 38, 430 +2.8 | +62 
Total, all manufacturing industries_-_-.........- 1, 184 289, 061 —.3 | 3 
Trade—wholesale and retail: re 
I reat on oss cn adanconcccu}erses 26 2, 958 +.7 +21.1 
pi OE ES eee 5 487 +1.7 14 
Re ee Be i SS 6 772 +4.9 +2. 5 
OE Se ae ee 5 12, 697 —1.6 —13.8 
go ERR S DS 8 a sr 42 16, 914 —.8 —7.9 
Public utilities: Ey 
Water, light, and power----.-.....-..------. oenaoui 7 15, 701 +3.4 +8. 6 
in. Jocciepeblas Laue de cacocpeeces beeen N 29, 256 +1.4 +8. 5 
ee St Se ee. eee 26 27, 058 +1.9 +3.7 
pear way ar renee Gene... ee eee 24 11, 727 +.7 7 
OND, sai eran Sha ie SS ,. wiiies queda 65 83, 742 +1.8 6.0 
Gulp ela dasa oss heh sib th 2s hi le 58 13,402] = —15.4{ “+120 
Building and contracting: 
Weise Somatwuctiow as 60 se. sk se dc cts 116 7, 516 +161 +38. 2 
Road construction - - .........--.-..-.-.---s-<----- 12 563 +161. 9 —13.1 
Miscellaneous contracting..........-......--..---.- 27 2, 278 +383. 1 +98. 2 
oi AE A RRR A Eire eeny: Ne 155 10, 357 +23. 3 +4¢ i 
Total, OE Bebestries bi cnn cece tdecowncccedences 1,504 413, 476 +.0 4.7 
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The following figures from the June, 1926, issue of the Jowa Employ- 


ment Survey, published b 
changes in volume of emp 


lo 


the bureau of labor of that State, show 
yment in lowa from May to June, 1926: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, MAY TO JUNE, 1926 





























































































































Employees on Employees on 
pay roll June, pay roll June, 
1926 1926 
teaser! — Num- 
ro ber of 
‘ Per cent Per cent 
Industry ng ofin- Industry — ofin- 
port- crease (+) ort- crease (+) 
iy |Num-| or de- ‘ por, | Num-} or de- 
€ | ber | crease (—) ® | ber |erease (—) 
compared | compared 
with | with 
May, 1926 | May, 1926 
Food and kindred prod- Leather products: 
ucts: : iy eo 3 354 +2.9 
Meat packing---_--_-- 8 | 6,550 +0. 9 Saddlery and harness 4 128 —15.9 
OMENS dsecet bien 2 | 1,073 —2.2 Fur goods and tanning 4 95 —8.7 
Lo ey ap ae eae! 4 117 +2. 6 Gloves and mittens_- - 5 356 +6.0 
Bakery products. _--- 6 838 +1.8 
Confectionery _-_-_-.---- 8 367 —4.4 EE See 16 933 —1.3 
Poultry, produce, but- 
ee 5 842 —1.3 || Paper products, printing 
Sugar, starch, syrup, and publishing: 
giucose, etc.........- 4} 1,504 +9. 1 Paper products ------- 5 314 +12.1 
Other food products, Printing and publish- 
coffee, etc... .......: 9 355 +6.9 PRC ae 15 | 2, 235 +.9 
J. ers | 46 |11, 646 +1.5 . a 20 2, 549 +2,2 
Textiles: Patent medicines and 
Clothing, men’s_-.---- 8 761 —2.3 Re 8 406 +9.4 
MATNEES: i... -<.- 2 125 +13.5 
Clothing, women’s, Stone and clay products: 
ani woolen goods... -- 3 560 +2.2 Cement, plaster, gpy- 
Hosiery, awnings, etc_- 5 677 +.6 WEDS cisnindesincctine cee 7 | 1,900 +3.1 
Buttons, pearl _-_._.-- 8 623 —8.1 Brick and tile (clay) --| 13 | 1,133 +3.0 
Marble, granite, crush- 
NG ahdeiss Sie wsign 26 | 2, 746 —.2 ed rock, and stone __- 3 84 +7.7 
Iron and steel works: PE cnkedbben suet 23 3, 117 +3. 2 
Foundry and machine 
ee oe 28 | 2,422 +1.3 || Tobacco and cigars___.---- 6 | 397 +1.8 
Brass, bronze prod- Railway car shops- ------- | 5 | 7,936 +8. 5 
ucts, plumbers’ sup- 
RA ois oh Law 4 227 —5.4 || Various industries: 
Autos, tractors and Brooms and brushes. - 5 159 —4.2 
EE a ae ee 6 | 2,748 +2. 1 oa 5 235 -0 
aes 4 366 —.8 Mercantile... ........-- 6 | 2,397 —3.3 
gE ee 4 416 +7. 2 Public service. ....---- 4 | 1,422 —.4 
Agricultural im ple- Wholesale houses -- - -- 19 995 +.5 
Ss S35 cae 8 980 —4.9 Commission houses..-| 10 310 —1.6 
Washing machines- - - - 7 | 2,092 +4.9 Other industries..-.... 16 | 2,136 +2.4 
pk ar ekageepeaet 61 | 9, 251 +1.6 SW... . .5a05cansn ee 65 | 7, 654 —.6 
Lumber products: Grand total........-. 316 (50, 995 +1.8 
Millwork, interiors, 
oe 18 | 3,044 +2.3 
Furniture, desks, etc. - 9 852 — 20.0 
Refrigerators. _____.._- 3 156 —8,2 
Coffins, undertakers’ 
Se 4 155 +.6 
Carriages, wagons, 
truck bodies -__..._- 6 153 —12.9 
he kee ewe 40 4, 360 —4.0 
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Maryland 


The following report on volume of employment in Maryland, from 
May to June, 1926, covering 42,258 employees and a pay roll totaling 
$1,089,764, was furnished by the commissioner of labor and statistics 


of Maryland. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND IN 

















UNE, 1926 
Employment Pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
ee - ae of Oct) of in- 
. | Number jcrease crease (+ 
Industry repens ofem- | orde- | Amount] or de- ) 
maoaths ployees jcrease(—)| June, [crease (—) 
June, |compared 1926 compared 
1926 with with 
May, M Ly, 
1926 1926 
Ts oh BOE on ct Dn oo cbblle hatin bids oh SE woods 3 181 —.6 $4, 823 +2.3 
Beverages and soft drinks._.........-.-..---.-----.-- 4 188 +.5 5, 739 +6. 2 
GND GG MOOS.) 6... one ndbbbidails Jus BSUbLL) noon 7 1, 007 +7.9 18,898 | +29.0 
ee . igwecnoncueoay 9 493 —1.6 7, 283 —3.7 
EF LEAS LET TENG REE 5 328 —1.0 6, 244 —1.5 
ie. nen manboccusdwoncansimal 4 2, 433 —1.0 59, 309 +] 
See BEE, Bin tien tophakbdiatdecUs bbb «tel dtadvos 5 712 +1.5 19, 413 +2.7 
TS enenstethinennnehecccccucdwabsedisid Donat 5 701 +. 1 13, 333 +4.8 
Car building and repairing ---...............--.------ 3 4,411 +1L.1 154, 099 +. 001 
8 SRE aligaptes GOT TE . TTP TT Tage Fe rors Se 6 1, 241 +7.8 33, 999 +5.6 
Clothing, men’s outer garments ---.....--.-.-------- 4 2, 408 +5.8 46,626} +20.4 
Clothing, women’s outer garments----..-.---.------ 7 995 —.3 13, 125 —.7 
BEG el ERIS FS <5 RE 7 955 —3.5 13, 397 —5.9 
re ng cco cewnonceecemcceenecas 3 1, 638 —4.7 27, 656 —8.2 
iL). ees | abieii. . Shiiiibess. - igs 4 442 —10.9 9, 764 —11.0 
0 SS eyes beens ke 4 161 5.9 4,164) +12.9 
ie we coecenocecnnceeernan 7 629 —.5 16, 987 —3.3 
Furnishing goods, men’s_...........-.-..------------ 5 893 —10.1 12, 109 —4.9 
le NR Sg ates PC T'S SE TSS RES Ete ae 10 8386 +9. 2 19, 257 —5.1 
ne ca tmeccullbildiucoccosit 3 663 —1.4 14, 521 —4.7 
DN ot eels ali bas dal 3 194 +1.5 5, 841 +2.6 
RE it ntewe onan tick Mtidididlidebaduesosoig 6 694 —3.1 14, 199 +4, 2 
SE SRR TSI Fe SF ES ET ae 3 ng 14, 868 +.7 
pI EET IE 8 592 +4. 4 15, 185 +4. 2 
Mattresses and spring beds............-.---.-..--.-- 4 142 +11.8 3, 152 +5.5 
NR on cccncciccasasensweceesensl 3 8638 +4. 4 13, 500 +.3 
eS a eee aS OLR ger oi tte RP 3 945 —.2 27, 155 —3.5 
ONT SUNOS, oo. ncaa cd iiduies itches + 1, 581 +2. 5 49,769 | +11.6 
ee En ccnvenensciqconesesoosay 9 1, 261 —2.3 44, 321 —3.6 
Rubber tire manufacturing -__......-.----..--.--.-.-- 1 2, 610 —16)} 149,898 +5.0 
Gaetan 6. ds 5 Sa Soest... 28 3 688 —14.3 21,215} —14.7 
SS ph © . SRD cari RRS OTS te Se 5 805 —4. 2 10, 622 —5.9 
Stamped and enameled ware_..............-------... 4 773 +3.0 15, 710 +3. 3 
SE TS Se a eee Se oa os 4 2, 832 —.4 61, 734 —3.4 
ET ah ST: eS Ne 7 772 +1.1 11, 877 —3.6 
ER as rT TE eres ae eee 3 335 —2.1 5, 293 —3.9 
ESET BR TET 858 ae 19 4,197 —2.9} 101,080 +1.5 
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Massachusetts 
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A press release from the Department of Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts shows the following changes in volume of employment 
in various industries in that State from April to May, 1926: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 983 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO APRIL 15, AND MAY 15, 




















1926 
Number of wage earners employed 
—— . 
of es- Lay, 1926 
Industry tablish- | A pri, 
ments 1926 
Full Part 
time time Total 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts --~..._..-_-__- 17 4, 832 1, 272 2, 899 4, 171 
SS ES. 5 MS a pre Ree 15 972 619 352 971 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings --............-- 45 1, 928 659 1, 237 1, 896 
EE teccneccnddduhesancehupebdeececcabeds 68 20, 574 6, 171 14, 344 20, 515 
iit no chpeuitthocadstubabbupecs<cnoce 27 2, 043 1, 009 1,010 2, 019 
SS EEE OEE eae 13 1, 180 1, 025 129 1, 154 
Bread and other bakery products._...............---- 51 3, 929 3, 150 952 4, 102 
lat este a I a er AE ae 5 3, 778 1, 357 2, 395 3, 752 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 

6 skin a Ds Ma eins aed teithagnesonabe ah 4 2, 883 2, 731 153 2, 884 
sles di decease motored aan semaine util 29 3, 951 2, 823 1, 022 3, 845 
SEES py EGS Bee EE IE Ween 34 1, 698 1, 320 347 1, 667 
ae dda Min nn on oicenbnds oh aueahpawa 13 2, 924 2, 490 430 2, 920 
ee NE: i a 15 444 428 2 430 
ne nk ew ewinnmin na 54 41, 321 18, 286 21, 483 39, 769 
ii a a ae utalhngoweceehao= 25 5, 367 4, 728 638 5, 366 
Dyeing and finishing textiles................-..-.-.- 8 6, 853 909 5, 824 6, 733 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies ____-___ 13 12, 969 10, 329 1, 620 11, 949 
ND nl Ri eecndandebobhapernsaspana 27 2, 948 2, 082 893 2, 975 
tr EERE Sa ER CE BS EMS Sk: 32 3, 452 2,448 972 3, 420 
NNO ios ernst ee odidagipcnnsconh iat 13 1, 185 sp Nada Sale tte a 1,176 
NS RS ES eee bar 12 5, 125 1, 541 3, 484 5, 025 
i a | ee annp edit 34 2, 818 1, 756 1, 057 2,813 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished ____......____- 24 4, 106 2, 504 1, 316 3, 820 
Machine-shop products--.--._-_- eee, her YS TERS, ead t 44 8, 318 7, 297 1, 082 8, 379 
tke pattal n vcmecdathaibnganeseaenns 22 1, 97 1, 505 468 1, 973 
ESTEE ee SE Up Gren Reek 12 1, 297 711 526 1, 237 
ES EEE PE ae 21 6, 022 4, 430 1, 541 5, 971 
Printing and publishing, book and job__......._.___- 39 3, 364 2, 965 438 3, 403 
Printing and publishing, newspaper -._.............-- 19 2, 395 2 9 ee eee 2, 375 
ER Ce EE EET TE TTS. «Tite 3 10, 295 3, aan aaa ine 9, 998 
Ee are ee er eee Se 7 2, 503 1, 247 1, 187 2, 434 
Se SRE Ga ie aR aT Seis 10 4, 085 4, 044 32 4, 076 
Slaughtering and meat packing--.................-.-- 5 1, 469 212 1, 292 1, 504 
SESE ea ae ee Be 8 1, 353 Be TE Rt tetehndinn sn a 1, 402 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 

TEES Aha ES ORE Fe RR Sled > 8 1, 820 1, 182 469 1, 651 
Stoves and stove linings............_........._.____-- 5 1, 771 510 1, 188 1, 698 
Textile machinery and parts......................... 14 5, 123 2, 972 1, 870 4, 842 
en es ea Sa ara ae 5 240 241 16 257 
Woolen and worsted goods___.________..___.-______- 56 18, 885 6, 392 11, 622 18, 01 
RE a ORS SO EEE Se 127 30, 533 15, 062 14, 994 30, 056 

EES NS iS Seana aaah 983 | 238,727 | 133, 358 99, 284 232, 642 
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New York 


The following statistics on changes in employment and pay rolls 
in New York State factories in May, 1926, are furnished by the New 
York State Department of Labor. The table is based on a fixed |is; 
of approximately 1,700 factories, whose weekly pay roll for the midq|, 
week of May was $14,298,627. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORIE: 
FROM MAY, 1925, AND APRIL, 1926, TO MAY, 1926 





























Per cent of increase (++) or decrease (—) 
April, 1926, to May, 1925, to 
Industry May, 1926 May, 1926 
Employ- Employ- ae 
ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
BER A RD TE Se RS CRA ee pees St Sa ye +1.8 +2.1 +9.1 2.( 
I a i oes +29. 7 +71.4 +30. 3 LB. ¢ 
ig RS Diet Sak RE Tl RD Pik eee eee erage —2.3 +1.4 —1.8 +5,2 
a ce ie bai wa dak bad +2. 6 +3. 0 +1.8 49.5 
se ise ding ae teks khan awe nw clbtesorenonneh Sigs —.7 +.4 +18. 0 +22 
ES REA onan yee R ee Oi +.8 —.3 +.1 42.3 
I LRA so sky ss mates Shy linn Seale apemec tee minis aie se dole —8.3 —8.7 +1.9 7 
Stamped ware —5.8 —4,4 —1.2 2 
AL ARETE hana ae) Bote ne wT at Deen aL —1.9 —1.8 —3.4 —1.1 
Wo a. eee Leer ee —4.3 —2.1 +11.8 +17.0 
Rg EE Se See pa own RT cae ey aes Sy oy —3.1 —7.4 +4.1 0 
pI SEES SRIAE, Sapp FERS ayoctl —4.2 —4.9 —2.3 —fi. 6 
I oe es ho ok ew wepmee —2.0 —1,4 +4, 4 +7.9 
ae A EIS Das SS ELITES Cee ee —-.5 (1) +5.8 5 
Sin Eo alee agen auenee —2.9 —3.4 —6.5 f 
abl SS TRAE EY Tas Oe Rare —1.4 -~.6 +29. 7 +41,1 
inne GASES SS aA ial pn Leg eal —2.4 —4.3 +1.0 (*) 
ae EE Lievens tn hnek apna eart ey Se 3 2.2 +1.5 7 
ERE git OES ich aa SERRE, eS 5 ORE pt ae ger S Syor ee +2.4 +3. 3 —13.9 - 
NT ee oo daanoobewccbene —3.6 —3.0 +5. 4 ‘ 
cot TS A EE. Pe Sen a em c- fe —4.0 —3.1 +4.4 7. 4 
Ce eee odigneba en wacieaen —1.6 —3.6 +6.3 +16),8 
ee one ol lin OM etisinnocnghey wo nrkenahone —2.0 +1.4 +16.3 +32 
RES IR RIES CR 2 toe seat tol lc Sip olhnaegen An PE cosh —6.1 —17.8 —11.1 —2 
eS ait Ee all Re ee Sire ate Cae Oe Riemer oa +1.9 +3. 0 +7.6 +10. 
Petroleum -----.--- 8 Asean ered Vp as ny eRe. Ed heats tp ee dee ae —.1 +1.4 —6. 2 { 
te ee eee +.7 +1.3 +4, 2 
Printing: 
eg eta genet deena eee CLS ey Pett «ake os +.3 +.6 +1.8 4. | 
IRE a oT EARS TS 4 SR Fh SE ee —.3 —1.8 +1.9 - 
Eo rea cdenns nga dehe ame tan ar Oana oe enee eee —6.7 —6.1 —8.0 —10.6 
TE ae redler at > -)- vag GS yee eto Pats ow —5.0 —8.3 —6.3 —13.8 
SEE ae eS Bar Se Caray he RE —12.1 —11.1 +5.8 | 
RULE ica aE SM ne en a pO ce le —2.3 —12.8 —3.3 —7.7 
RE ie Bek eS eerie ol. —4.9 —7.1 —3.2 1.4 
I on Si re Se oo ia en al ae ad cee —.5 —5.1 -1Ll1 
SEE a, PRPS Sn SSSR Ree dee! Se —-9.8 —12.3 —1.7 - 
ES Se a eae ore —2.0 —7.0 —10.3 —11.4 
CR ae ly I a OS SS Se tae BEE —5.6 —10.7 +4.0 
I dec pim eines —5.6 —7.7 +7.7 +31. 1 
Se 1 ee Sebi s snk eoke tan onedavouen —-.9 —-.4 —3.6 - 
dA a leepeneplbtbabiel +.3 -Lil —3.0 
I cn. nc. ous Ghbdchas ince oaeeeoloask wuleniescneaaaadanel ee —.1 -.9 —4.7 1 
Thinks a an Saeclad reine nels braithoheniipnitialniiaaaed —2.9 +7.1 +.9 r 
TS RA eS OS YS —2.3 +.9 +3. 6 
ae 1 oe ccmancenipaueeaebalitcian +2.1 +1.7 —24.4 2 
a ea es itis 3 Clclineei —2.1 —2.7 +.8 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT—OKLAHOMA 145 
Oklahoma 
The data given below, from the June 15, 1926, issue of the Okla- 
homa Labor Market, show the changes in employment and pay rolls 
in 710 establishments in Oklahoma from April to May, 1926: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN OKLAHOMA, APRIL TO MAY, 1926 























May, 1926 
Employment Pay roll 
Number 
Industry of plants Per cent of Per cent of 
reporting ( reyey Parag 
Number of ah ct +) or de- 
crease (—) | Amount | crease (—) 
employees | “4s com- as Com- 
pared with pared with 
April, 1926 April, 1926 
Cottam GIES. ... cobciccnccecsdh ieee 13 243 —24.1 $4, 222 —35.6 
Food production: 
235 iso 5 kde daninecdcbulbcbtwed 35 535 +.6 14, 145 +1.8 
CE inns woe vee tebitebedvanksvenbes 7 44 —4.3 736 —8.0 
Creameries and dairies_...........--....- ll 172 +52. 2 3, 141 +31.9 
PR shtistpucepaddepcodanmasdete~< 44 349 +1.5 7, 996 +1.1 
i ae as eae See 33 407 +28. 0 10, 560 +20. 5 
Meat and poultry. ........--.-..-----.--- 14 1, 542 +15. 1 34, 564 +4. 6 
Lead and zinc: 
oS | ees eee: i ee 46 2, 952 —.8 83, 320 —.7 
can wistighedseoynnsdphind sian 17 2, +4. 6 56, 863 +1.6 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto reppiss, ete. ....i.<----.---+--2-+-- 29 1,213 —1.4 38, 515 +2.0 
Foundries and machine shops---.--...--- 38 996 +7.3 27, 839 +8. 2 
Tank construction and erection..--.----- 16 696 —1.8 17, 398 +.9 
Oil industry: 
Production and gasoline extraction. ----- 123 4, 745 +6.0 137, 972 +.5 
SEL Ses 2 See eee eee 66 5, 848 —2.8 204, 665 +6.0 
sl UM RR Pee eee 24 265 +.4 8, 040 —.7 
Public utilities: 

Steam railroad shops---.-.-....-------..-- ll 1, 809 +.8 49, 303 —.4 
RAS es Sr ee 6 696 —.4 17, 956 +-1.7 
Water, light, and power-....-------..-.--- 50 1, 237 +20. 7 32, 501 +10. 6 

Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile. ...........-- duces et alii il 447 +6. 7 9, 157 +18.6 
Cement and plaster.....................- 6 1, 064 +7.7 27, 263 +23.4 
Re cobaaben 6 272 +15 4, 67 --2.7 
Glass manufacturing.............-.....-- 9 1,020 —11.2 22, 451 —24.7 

Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacturing. ............--..-- 9 453 —4.0 6, 354 —26.8 
_ Laundries and cleaning................-- 52 1,389 +.8 24, 815 +1.7 

Woodworking: 

ES eee eee 14 347 —6.5 5, 343 —12.2 
MDs wincchitindwnnsssesees dewe~ 20 353 —1,4 8, 891 —8.1 
Total, all industries...................- 710 31, 193 +2.1 858, 684 +2.0 
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MONTHLY 


Wisconsin 


LABOR REVIEW 


The June, 1926, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued by 
the State Industrial Commission, contains the following data op 
volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in May, 1926: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT orf 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FRoyw 


MAY, 1925, AND APRIL, 1926, TO MAY, 1926 








Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (— 























"Industry April to May, 1926 May, 1925, to May, 1926 
| 
Employ- | Pay roll | Bmploy | Pay rol 
Manual 
ERS FR | ER oe Seieee eae Be _ | } __ =a 
St es eS I Se +S ee Seen | eee & | 
Mining_--___-_-_- RAs. US SSIS EG ay KOE S —5.6 —2.0 +9. 2 | 19.6 
ES Se eee TES —8. 6 —6. 4 +10. 9 +1.7 
ES Be ee ee eee ee ee! a ee +1.5 +7.4 +5.7 +4 4 
Stone crushing and quarrying --................-....---- +13. 3 +26. 8 —14.7 —13.0 
RS Te ee ae > ee Oe ee —14 —1.5 +.4 +1,5 
Stone and allied industries. __.._._.__._...._.-..-.- +31. 6 +34. 7 —15.4 —10,8 
Brick, tile and cement blocks ___.___........--- +108. 1 +126. 4 —14.4 —Y 6 
EN RS See a) ee See +6. 6 +15. 5 —16.1 —11,2 
|.) ae ee ae oe) Se ee Vas S. We —4,1 —4.6 +2.9 +4, | 
Pig iron and rolling mill products--__........--- —16.7 —124 —23. | —21 2 
EEL: EEE ne —.7 +2. 5 +22. 3 +24. 8 
Foundries and machine shops__.__._.......--.- | —7.4 —8.1 +5. 0 +1.0 
Railroad repair shops. - - .............-...-..-.- -9 —1.0 —6. 2 2. 6 
SG PES TC Seen Cae a —6.3 —5.8 +10. 3 $18.7 
Aluminum and enamel ware__...........--.--- —5. 5 —6.0 —3.8 —4.} 
EET EEE eS! —3.7 —6. 1 +12. 6 +12.0 
Automobiles. _______- TRe 5: ES NE eG —.8 —5. 8 +9. 3 +128 
Otter uaotel products... ........................ —2.0 +4. 6 —3. 1 +1.1 
eer eS ee Dt ulehbent —3.9 —4.6 —1.2 3.7 
Sawmills and planing mills_._._._...._....-.-.- —5.8 —8.3 —8.0 9,3 
ES es ES ee ae ee —.8 —3.8 +12.0 +2. | 
Pemen Ge voneer Mile. 2. . =)... 21.2.5.) —4.0 —1.0 +12.8 +47 
| REE ies Saas 2° ae ee oe EE —5.3 —7.4 +1.2 —.4 
Sash, door, and interior finish_.............___- —2,2 +1.0 —1.3 +8 
Ocienramt: proge@ets.i. .... 1. 2. 5b G2: —.3 —4.1 +. —10.8 
GAA pit ERS EERE TPS SE FRET £5 —1.0 —1.8 —10, 2 | —18.6 
SS A iis aS MR HT SRNR BF F ab —1.3 i 7 —2. 6 | +4.9 
he RE SESE Se BF °s'e oe ee —16 —3. 6 —8. 4 | +1.0 
CS I ee ee © —.2 —.3 —2.2 +10. 0 
Other leather products.-__.......-.............- —2.3 —.1 +7. 8 +4.8 
| iG CATR be S TOES CRA +1.6 +1.8 +4, 0 +7. 5 
Femme pulp miiie-.....-. b0d........i 4... +3. 0 +1.3 +5. 8 +8.7 
a EE ie ae ee Se —.1 +2.3 +2. 2 +6. 1 
Other paper products. -...................-..... —3.8 +3. 6 —27 +2.1 
- INS RSS SE eee see eee +2. 0 +8. 7 —1.5 —2.1 
Hosiery and other knit goods_...............__- —Lil —2.8 +1.4 —3.6 
CNG ccemaviurwevitcustsateiecswicccgeecet +20. 4 +48. 4 —14 +3. 5 
Other textile products___..._...-_...-.-_.-...-- —18 9 —15. 5 —12.2 —10.5 
iittala sailing soeihs sendin shine m echantiteae areas tenbiint-da +2. 4 +25 —4.9 —22 
Se nesitatetwnsne-ccccecweetesnnge +.3 +.9 —16. 8 —12.0 
Baking and confectionery -............-.--.-..- +.9 +2.4 —2.4 +6. 2 
AE RA SF —.3 +4. 5 —15.1 —6,2 
Canning and preserving....................-..- +24. 0 +22. 9 —13.9 —26.7 
SSE Rae —2.6 -—17 +24. 9 +2.3 
Tobacco manufacturing -_.....................- —1.7 —6.3 +3. 8 —1.3 
EE Ti +4. 8 +. 6 +9. 1 +7.5 
AS 2 RENAE S: HE +15. 1 +18. 6 +12.7 +16.1 
Printing and publishing_--._....................... +1.0 +.3 +7. 0 +5.5 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing -_..-.....-..-..-- +4. 0 +110 +2, 1 +4.3 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) __.- —.4 +.4 —6.3 —4,5 
Construction: 
GARD baile dnt elCenccacenecestiendncece +23. 7 +18. 6 —10.8 —.6 
A dinedndekudcihnceannacaceutinncesssthngnns i. Lf ES —10.9 —9.7 
Se aR eS Sa eRe +33. 4 +40. 7 +11. 1 +125 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging-..................- +8. 9 +23. 3 +188. 9 +334. 9 
Communication: : 
SEE TEE a oe Soe +5.7 +3.3 —.5 —.2 
EE cA cea +18 +3.7 +5.0 +4.0 
Express, telephone, and telegraph..........._..___. +16 +13 —26 —3.5 
bE EET te RE a +7.5 —8 1 +5. 5 —895 
8 SEE WEE © Cinnnccauncte PE Mibenace---<- 








bo tot et eet OO) 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ANDIN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLLIN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES FROM 
MAY, 1925, AND APRIL, 1926, TO MAY, 1926—Continued 
































Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 
Industry April to May, 1926 May, 1925, to May, 1926 
Employ- Employ- 
aoant Pay roll ne Pay roll 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries... ......-....-.--- —0.2 —0.2 +4.7 +5.4 
CR aidn6ks i piensa oti eastwcntinbtrcesanste +2. 1 +1.8 —3.2 +2. 6 
EE EEL. SER ogee are +3. 4 +1.5 +3. 3 +4. 9 
Whebewene SWOGNisass Lobos: cis cussssecee cl ileaie —.5 —2.0 +2.3 +16 
Retail trade—sales force only._...........-..-...--..-.- —3.3 +4.8 +8. 2 +6.8 
Miscellaneous professional services_..............-..--- —.6 —5.0 +6. 8 +9. 4 
Hotele amiG Westaimrants 5. on ond cash di qnde heel. sseeas —3.3 ster eeeeeees Se ae 





The Increasing Employment of Indians 


T HAS been diffiult to develop mdividual enterprise in American 
Indians, according to the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for the fiscal year 1924-25,.but they have learned 

that they must have concentrated initiative if they are to render their 
highest service to themselves or to their race. This is evidenced not 
only in the increasing tendency toward stable home life with con- 
veniences and comforts but also in the desire of the young Indians to 
seek employment in various modern lines of activity. 

Systematic 5-year programs with definite objectives have been 
adopted on a number of the reservations, to encourage the Indians 
to industrial progress. The Government schools have been under- 
taking to some degree the vocational guidance of Indian students. 
The Indian boys and girls being industrially trained are becoming 
interested and skillful in various occupations, the curricula of the 
schools including, among other lines of work, dairying, poultry 
raising, gardening, crop. production, and farm. mechanics. School 
mothers and teachers of home economics direct the domestic science 
training of the Indian girls. The older pupils also have the advantage 
of what is called ‘‘ outing service” or vacation employment, through 
which they obtain varied experience among white people, make 
friends, and are stimulated to equip themselves further for remuner- 
ative activities. The earnings of such students aggregate approxi- 
mately $125,000 per annum. . 

Many of the boys thin and hoe sugar beets as a vacation service. 
The following extract is from a letter from the vice president of the 
Garden City Co., Kansas, to the supervisor of Indian employment: 

The last of the 220 Indians who were furnished by you for work in the Garden 
City beet fields have been returned to their various schools and reservations. 
We are writing you this letter—a word of praise for the boys, and your depart- 
ment as a whole—because of the splendid work they performed during the two 
months they were here. For — information, not one word of complaint 


se received against their work from over 200 growers for whom they performed 
abor, 


In the West, Indians are being used more extensively as day 
laborers on railroad, irrigation, and other construction work and in 
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the mines and cotton fields. Some hold responsible business positions 
and others are engaged in professions. The truck fleet inaugurated 
in 1924 has since been doubled and workers from the different reso, 
vations can now be transported at minimum rates. The employ. 
ment official has charge of the centrally-located headquarters for th 
trucks, which include “reconditioning shops’’, to be used as an auto- 
mobile school where Indians will be taught how to handle, run, and 
repair motor-driven vehicles. 





Extent of Unemployment in Japan, 1925 ? 


HE increasing importance of unemployment problems in Japan 
2 and the complete lack of information as to the extent of 
unemployment in the country led to the provision by the 1925 
session of the Diet for an unemployment census on a national scale, 
The census was taken October 1, 1925, this date being chosen 
because it was a time when the conditions were most nearly normal 
and also because the population census was to be taken on that date. 
The 21 most important industrial cities and the three most important 
mining centers and their outlying districts were covered in the survey, 
which included both wage earners and salaried workers. There was 
no age limitation for those enumerated but apprentices and pupils 
who received no wages were not counted in the enumeration nor 
were foreigners included. Of the salaried class only those whose 
monthly income was less than 200 yen ? were considered. 

For the purpose of the census, unemployment was defined as ‘‘a 
state in which one who had been a wage earner or a salaried person 
though having capacity and will to work had secured no chance to 
work.”’ This definition was adopted for the reason that, as the 
number of skilled workers in Japan is comparatively small, a stricter 
construction of the term would have made the investigation less 
practicable. Persons who were incapacitated for work because of 
age or infirmity and those who were voluptarily idle were not re- 
garded as unemployed, while persons out of work because of strikes 
or lockouts and those only partially unemployed were considered as 
employed. 

The preliminary figures issued as a result of the enumeration 
show that the aggregate population in the districts included in the 
unemployment census was 11,505,077, while those subject to the 
enumeration numbered 2,355,096, of whom 634,412 were salaried 
workers, 1,502,954 wage earners, and 217,730 casual laborers. ‘The 
number of unemployed was 105,595, or 4.5 per cent of the total 
number of workers. Of these, 20,178 were salaried workers, 44,(65 
were wage earners, and 41,352 were casual laborers, the percentage 
of unemployment among these three classes being, respectively, 
3.2, 2.9, and 19.0. 





1 Japan. Cabinet. Bureau of Statistics. Preliminary report of unemployment census in Japat, 
1925. Tokyo, 1926. 
2? Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate in 1925 averaged about 41 cents. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
actual selling prices! received by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, June 15, 
1925, and May 15 and June 15, 1926, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price per 
pound of butter was 52.7 cents on June 15, 1925, 50.0 cents on May 
15, 1926; and 50.3 on June 15, 1926. ‘These figures show a decrease 
of 5 per cent in the year and an increase of 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 3.0 per cent on June 15, 1926, as compared with June 15, 1925, 
and a decrease of 0.9 per cent on June 15, 1926, as compared with 
May 15, 1926. 

Taste 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 


CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JUNE 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1926, 
AND JUNE 15, 1925 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































Per cont of ee 
7 . or ecrease 
Average retail price on— (—), June 15,1926, 
" ith— 
Article Unit Sompatey ws 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, 
1925 1926 192 1925 1926 

Cents Cents | Cents 
i Pound...... 41.0 41.5 42.0 +2 +1 
EN oe, daha soceccwesvecesccfocdoe iideda 35. 2 35. 8 36. 2 +3 +1 
rrr es ee ars ry dei ciii 29.8 30. 4 30. 6 +3 +1 
Co eestias bike Minis 21.8 22. 5 22. 7 +4 +1 
| RE TY Bee See Rae 13. 8 14. 6 14.6 +6 0 
De ee an 5. 36. 2 40. 3 42.0 +16 44 
© OR, EIS TE PGE Tee FTP r <970% S 47.0 49. 3 51.5 +10 +4 
ee  aswodesneleuhen ata 53. 0 55. 9 59. 7 +13 +7 
Lamb, MeO. isc. lun SAA do......- 38. 4 39.9 41.9 +9 45 
Cn ae wesacmediivainne + ee 36. 9 41.0 40. 2 +9 —2 
Salmon, canned, red___._....__.__._-. TA ON ee 31.3 37.9 38.1 422 41 
RRR Quart__..... 13.7 13.9 13.8 +1 —1 
Milk, evaporated.......__..._........ 15-16 02. can. 11.3 11.5 11.5 +2 0 
|) StS RRR Pound...... 52.7 50. 0 50. 3 —5 +1 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) _|__-_- * EE 30. 3 30. 2 30. 1 -1 —0.3 
J SE ee oe ee eee ee 36. 5 36. 0 35.7 —2 -1 
Oa EOL: LE ET SS Sa 22.9 21.5 22. 6 -1 +5 
Vegetable lard substitute__...........-|-..-- rR Ri 25. 8 25. 6 25. 8 0 +1 
Eggs, strictly fresh .................... Dozen......- 42.3 38. 9 40. 6 —4 +4 
OR iatilbieke secs cswee a: eS Pound___._-. 9. 4 9, 4 9.4 0 0 
‘ In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity from 


each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JUNE 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, {99 
AND JUNE 15, 1925—Continued “, 























Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— (+) or decrease 
(—), June 15,1926, 
Article Unit compared with— 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, May 15 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 ° 
Cent: Cents Cents 
a Et nt Pound--.._- 6.1 6. 1 6.1 0 0 
Gre M00. . ......... 4: dime ae eee ee 5.4 5.1 5.1 —6 0 
ST ie getter ic odiees 9. 2 91 9. 1 —I 0 
Cyrene 2d i At 8-02. pkg_-_- 11.0 11.0 10.9 —1 al 
RS a eee ee * ee 28-0z. pkg__- 24. 6 25. 4 25. 4 +3 0 
i ESRe es Rea ee ee Pound ___-_- 20. 5 20. 3 20. 3 —1 0 
ESS ra SE ae ° Ea 11.0 1i.7 11.7 +6 0 
Beans; thevy. 2221924212 tS IEE? 6.2222: 10. 3 9.2 9. 2 —il1 0 
[a es ee ree eee |-.--~ ei i... 3.5 6. 0 5.0 +43 —17 
nae nei “irene i sense e stadia» tl 9.9 7.7 7.4 —25 on 
| 

SSO CN a, re en 6.0 6. 2 6. 1 +2 —? 
Beans, baked _______- Pepe aes 4 ae Se No. 2 ean__- 12. 4 11.9 11.9 —4 0 
| ae ee wee oe O......gb 18. 2 16. 5 16. 4 —10 —] 
IN son cc ateevs o < octane Swedes | wertind: __— Selthenks 18.4 17.5 17.4 | —5 =~] 

Tomatoes, canned_____...__..___- ee SEA? . “SES 13.8 1L.9 11.9 —14 
Sugar, granulated__.__________________ Pound -___-__ 7.2 6.7 6.9 —4 43 
a en ee ee ee ee hens an ditties 75. 8 76. 4 76.9 | +4 
ee a ocstie vecrieacinexcox n'o  ohaaetaerant aot heme thats 50. 8 51.0 51.0 | +0. 4 0 
pce aR eT a a Oa | BEC | RE 17.3 17.1 17.1 —1 0 
Ala. 5 Seeds althis ain Sudtenreina fk do__....- 14. 5 14.7 14.7 +1 0 
PO eee ee Dozen____.-- 36. 5 35. 4 35. 9 —2 +1 
Gens . td ost 3 £ési5id. at @0.i5i4.- 60. 9 53. 1 50. 4 | -—17 5 
All articles combined___._._....______- —— Be a +3.0 —0.9 














Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on June 15, 1913, and on June 15 of each year 
from 1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in June of 
each of these specified years, compared with June, 1913. For ex- 
ample, the price per dozen strictly fresh eggs was 27.9 cents in June, 
1913; 53.6 cents in June, 1920; 35 cents in June, 1921; 34.1 cents in 
June, 1922; 35.4 cents in June, 1923; 36.1 cents in June, 1924; 42.; 
cents in June, 1925; and 40.6 cents in June, 1926. 

As compared with June, 1913, these figures show increases of 92 
per cent in June, 1920; 25 per cent in June, 1921; 22 per cent in June, 
1922; 27 per cent in June, 1923; 29 per cent in June, 1924; 52 per 
cent in June, 1925; and 46 per cent in June, 1926. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 63.3 per cent in June, 1926, as compared with June, 1913. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 151 
R TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
6 OF INOREASE OR DEOREASE JUNE 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS SOMPARED 
; WITH JUNE 15, 1913 
7 {Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
~ Per cent of increase June 15 of each 
6, Average retail price on June 15— specified year compared with June 
— : . 15, 1913 
Article Unit 
r | 
1913}1920' 1921/1922 192|1924 sednhena 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 |1926 
caves EGR Fabs | Se OS a ee swe: . aE OE Tee 
%s.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
Sirloin steak .........| Pound _/25. 9/46. 1/40. 0/38. 4/40. 1/40. 7/41.0/42.0| 78) 54) 48] 55) 57| 58) 62 
0 Round steak ._....... a “Ter 22. 6|42. 6/35. 6/33. 5/34. 5/34. 8/35. 2/36.2| 88, 58) 48) 53) 54) 56) 60 
0 lib roast__...-.-... 2 er a 20. 1/34. 8/29. 8/28. 2/28. 8/20. 4/29. 8130.6) 73) 48} 40) 43) 46) 48) 52 
Chuek roast_......___ a “ER 16. 3/27. 8/21. 6/20. 1/20. 4/21. 221. 8122 7 71, 33; 23; 25' 30] 34] 39 
l Plate beef_..........- ir ae 12. 2/19. O}14. 1/12. 9/12. 6/13, 2)13. 8/146} 56) 16 6} 3 8| 13) 20 
0 
Pork chops..........- Heap ta as 20. 8'40. 8/34. 1/33. 9129. 9'30. 2/36. alse 0} 96 64 63] 44 «+45! 74) 102 
) pe ie ae a eS (27. 3|53, 9142. 9/40. 4/39. 0\36. 2/47.0/51.5) 97| 57) 48 43) 33) 72) 89 
) et 5d thtiieen ene ‘a Ws 27. 3/57. 7/48. 9/51. 945. 4/44. 6/53.0\59.7) 111) 79} 90} 66) 63) 94) 119 
) Lamb, leg of. ___._._- int “Oe 19. 4/41. 5:35. 0/38. 0'38. 1/38, 7/38. 4/41.9| 114 96, 96 99} 98) 116 
] y Ss “Eee La “ae 21. 9/46, 0/38. 6 "1 4/35. 9(36. 9140.2) 110) 76 68 6 64, 63] 84 
Salmon, canned, red__|...do____- _..1g8.0l37. 5/32. 2:31. 1/31, 2/31. y Pe aes BE SE SS Sees Bet rom 
) Milk, fresh... ..... Quart __.| 8. 8/16. 2)14. 2)12. 5/13. 5,13, 5/13. 7|13.8) 84) 61) 42) 53, 56| 57 
) Milk, evaporated____| (2).______ ____|15. O13. 8/10. 9 12, 211. 6 Aso ie Be Cage Sa 5 ai men 
| pe ee Pound. ./35. 2/67. 2/40. 2/44. 9150. 0/48. 6|52. 7/50. 3 i} 14 2 38} 50| 43 
‘ QOleomargarine (all |__.do____- _---|39. 228. 2/27. 1/28 3/29. 1/30, 3/30, 1). -_.|----.|-----]-..--]----- eo shail 
butter substitutes). | | | | | 
. Chie __.do_____/21. 8:41. 8/29. 5138. 1/36. 1/34. 4/36. 5135.7/ 921 35. 58| 67] 64 
Lard .-.....--------~-|---G0_.-. .|15. 8,29.3/16, 2/17. 2/17. 2|16. 9/22. 9/22. 6) 85 3, 8 7| 45) +43 
Vegetable lard sub- |...do_____|____| 36. oi 2/22. 4/22. Te = TR IE ce EE MR Meee ae Seat 
stitutes. 
Eggs, strictly fresh_._| Dozen__.|27. 9 53. 6,35, 0)34. 1\35. 4/36. 1/42. 3/40. 6; 92 = 22; 27; 29) 52) 46 
ee Pound __| 5. 6\11. 8! 9. 8} 8.8) 8.7/8.7) 9.4, 9.4) IRl| 75, 57) 55 55) 68) 68 
a i ae ..-do_____| 3.3) 8.3) ad 5. 3| 4.8) 4.6) 6.1} 6.1] 167) 79| 61) 45) 30) 85) 85 
Comm meais ......... a ee. 2.9) 6.9) 4. 5) 3.9) 4.01 4.4) 5.47 5.1) 138) 55) 34 52; 86; 76 
Rolled oats_......-. -7,d0.....|...- 10.5 9.9) 8.7) & 8 8.8 9. 3 § eas A Ee A Ser ee vies 
Corn flakes__......___ (%)......_]....|14. 492. 3 9. 9 9. 7] ©. 781 O70. Gf fs -f ef-s wig 
Wheat cereal_._..____ , SSeS __.- 30. 2/29. pa we eA ite A SSE RS he eee ate 
Macaroni. __......... Pound. _}___-! 20. 9:20. da 0:19. a SEE RE (SEER FS a Se ees ee 
a 8 dint lle air 8. 6/18. 7} 8. 8| 9.6 *¢ 9.911.O01.7] 117) 2 12) 9 15) 28 
Beans, navy. _.......|..-do____- ----|118 7. 990: 6/11: 4 9. 7/20. 3) 9. Bj... |e] ---L fe - fee. bis 
POISON. o.cncccnoccn VF “RS 1. 8|10. 3} 2. 7} 3. 5} 3. 2] 3.3) 3.5] 5.0} 472) 50; 94) 73) 83) 94) 178 
jC ae — Sen . Sie e ee ee ge te BY See See ee Pee ae eee Fee 
Ce mr SPM RMR Ge Se ee Bt Fe 4 yk See Bee cer See Nee oes Sente 
Beans, baked... \y aoe i |... MO SA. 4,13. 218, O12 TAS SIT. Ge. | fe ous 
Corn, canmed._______| ()....__- |____|18. 7/45. QS. 5/15, 4/06, S/S. 2)16. 4)... |. Sf eee FSS ak 
eas, Canmed_.___.___ oe yin ee Oo are we ren 5a SE & “ete SNe ae reat 
Tomatoes, canned____| (®)_..____ ry lis alin. 3/13. 9113. O13. 0113, 8111. |. -__|..--_|---.]-..--]---_- snare halla 
Sugar, granulated_..__| Pound - 4° 3/26. 7| 7. 3 7. 111. A} 8. 3) 7. 2) 6.9 47, 34 oa 57] 36 
, era aes |__ do... . 4:74. 1)68. 3/68. 069. 5170. 9/75. 8/76.9) 36; 26, 25 30; 39) 41 
Gah a cb be- i" “Eee 29. 849. 2/35. 7|36. 1/37. 8/42. T 2 0} 65) 20 2h 27; #42) 70 7 
ere i wae _-.-|28. 2/18. 5/20. 619. 3/17. 4/17. 3/17. 1}. -_-|----- ee we Cote Sane anne 
A Sad, tn dn ar “ae _..-|27. 7/30. 9/24. 1/17. G15. 4/14. 5)14. 7]. ..-|-.-.f---2-f.---|-----] 2. oben 
Bananas... ....___.... Dozen___|__. .|46. 3/41. 6/36. 3/38. 1/35. 8/36. 5)35. 9). ...|.--.-|-----|-----|-----|----- ome 
I iitidiccdsccen a “Ss __../63. 9:49. 9.63. 5153. 9145. 1/60. 9/50, 4). -- |.) fl a 
Allarticles combined *|_......_.. wo ae Ne A | nai 7| 47.7) 44.0) 47. 6] 45.7] 58. - i 











! Both pink and red. 
, rf ounce i. 

-ounce pac ’ 
4 spanner age . 

5 No. 2 ean, 

‘ Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
a of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
family, From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the wing articles: Sir- 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased fo; 
$1 in specified years, 1913 to 1925, and in May and June, 1926. 


TABLE 3.—_AVERAGE 





























RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD 



























































AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN init 


AND JUNE, 1926 
Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast | Plate beef Pork chops 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
price price price | price price price 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. |perlb.| Lbs. | perib.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Los. 
Tl SPE 25. 4 3.9 | 22.3 4.5 19. 8- 5. 1 16. 0 6.3 12.1 8.3 21.0 4.8 
Mg ontecex 43.7 2.3 39. 5 2.5] 33.2 3.0} 26.2 3.8 18. 3 5. 5 42.3 2.4 
ES SES 38. 8 2.6 | 34.4 29] 29.1 3. 4 21.2 4.7 14.3 7.0} 34.9 | 2.9 
er Ss 37. 4 27) 323 3.1 27. 6 3.6 19. 7 5.1 12.8 7.8} 33.0) 3.0 
Albee Sari 39. 1 2.6; 33.5 3.0] 28.4 3.5 | 20.2 5.0 12.9 7.8 | 30.4 3.3 
| SR 39. 6 2.5} 33.8 3.0] 28.8 3.5} 20.8 4.8 13: 2 7.6 | 30.8 3.2 
el a RE 40. 6 2.5 | 34.7 2.9] 29.6 3.4] 21.6 4.6} 13.8 7.2-| 36.6 27 
1926: May. .-.--- 41.5 2.4; 35.8 2.8} 30.4 3.3 | 22.5 4.4 14. 6 6.8 | 40.3 2.5 
June......| 42.0 2. 4 36. 2 2.8 30. 6 3.3 22. 7 4.4 14.6; 6.8 42.0 | 2.4 
Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | 
per lb.| Lbs. | perib.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | pergt.| Qts. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lis. 
SE ee 27.0 3.7 | 26.9 3.7} 21.3 4.7 8.9} 11.2]; 383 2.6} 22.1 4.5 
ee 52.3 19] 55.5 18 | 44.7 2.2 16. 7 6.0; 70.1 14] 41.6) 2.4 
BR “RES, 42.7 2.3; 48.8 2.0} 39.7 2.5 14. 6 6.8 | 51.7 19] 34.0} 2.9 
ee ES 39. 8 2.5 | 48.8 2.0; 36.0 2.8 13. 1 7.6 | 47.9 2.1 32, 9 | 3.0 
a. RG 39. 1 2.6 | 45.5 2.2} 35.0 2.9 13. 8 7.2 55. 4 18] 36.9 2.7 
| a ee 37.7 2.7} 45.3 2.2] 35.3 2.8 13. 8 7.2 51.7 19] 35.3 | 2.8 
(ee Sree 46.7 2.1 52. 6 1L9| 36.6 2.7 14. 0 7.1 54. 8 18 36. 7 | 2.7 
1926: May --- 49.3 2.0) 55.9 18] 41.0 2.4 13. 9 7.2} 50.0 2.0} 36.0 | 2.8 
sune...... 51.5 19; 59.7 17] 40.2 25| 13.8 7.2) 50.3 2.0 mai 6s 3.8 
Lard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal Ric 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | 
per lb.| Lbs. |perdoz.} Dozs.| per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs 
EES or Pay 15.8 6.3 | 34.5 2.9 5.61 17.9 3.3 | 30.3 3.0] 33.3 8.7} 115 
Se 29. 5 3.4 | 68.1 1.5] 115 8.7 8.1 12.3 65) 15.4) 17.4 | 5.7 
Re ae 13.0] 56; 52.9) 20] 99) 101] 58] 17.2) 45] 222) 95) 10.5 
Ie eae 17.0 5.9 | 444 2.3 8.7] 11.5 5.1) 19.6 3.9] 25.6 9.5 10.5 
A RE 17.7 5.6 | 46.5 2. 2 8.7) 11.5 4.7) 21.3 4.1} 244 9. 5 10.5 
_. sa ea 19. 0 5.3 | 47.8 2.1 8.8) 114 49) 20.4 4,7} 21.3| 10.1 | 9.9 
Sees. wats =. 2 23. 3 4.3} 52.1 1.9 9.4); 10.6 6.1 16. 4 5.4) 185); 111) 9.0 
1926: May-_--.-} 21.5 4.7) 38.9 2. 6 9.4} 10.6 6.1 16. 4 5.1 19.6} 11.7 | 8.5 
June.____- 22. 6 4.4) 40.6 2. 5 9.4] 10.6 6.1} 16.4 5.1 19.6) 117 8 
Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
eae 17] 588 5.5) 182] 544 18] 29.8 BO ho nosnclcogippabentias+-}------ 
SE ndincatsodned 6.3 | 15.9] 194 5.21] 73.3 1.4] 47.0 CF REGS bee cut a a 
IGM si saccciewi 31; 32.3 80; 12.5) 69.7 L4} 36.3 B.Gi6, ~ cawnalend-< mh Sreeven Be 
are een 2.8 | 35.7 7.3) 13.7 | 681 1.5| 36.1 B.S Bxc coer chsinnse ae re 
IGE. -2cisiiin us 2.9} 345} 10.1 9.9)|) 69.5 1.4} 387.7 (6 aa oe or 
Wee cused. tau 2.7 | 37.0 9.2; 10.9) 715 14} 433 OD are eee ——— 
RTI SEN 3.6 | 27.8 7.2); 13.9] 75.5 13} 61.5 MB ae er Manb-<-|- 
1926: May---.-- 6.0 | 16.7 6.7 | 14.9) 76.4 1.3} 51.0 AF tnancondhiedince atiase~|-- 
June...... 5.0) 20.0 6.9} 145) 76.9 13} 51.0 _. gee ie eee onen---|-- 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 
to 1925,? and by months for 1925, and for January, through June, 
1926. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each.commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points, but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 161.1 
for May and 159.7 for June, 1926. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 155 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see February, 1921, issue, pp. 
19-21; for each month of 1921 and 1922 see February, 1923, issue, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1924 
see February, 1925, issue, p. 21. 
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Retail Prices of Food jn 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 4 for 40 cities 
For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates with the 
bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPpAy 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some art icles. 










































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birminghan 
Article Unit . ] 
June 15— June 15— June 15— | 

May|June . May June May June 
ores He i} ae fo) 38 5, | 15, 
| 1913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 | 1913 | 1925 | 196 | 1926) 1913] 1925 | 1926 | 192t 

| | | 
: ” 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak _.......-._- | Pound ....-.. 24. 0} 37.8) 40. 8} 40, 9} 23. 3} 41. 6) 40. 3) 40. 5} 26. 8] 39.0) 40 AQ), 5 
Round steak ............|-.._. | eet: 21. 4| 34. 7| 36.3] 36. 5} 22. 0} 37. 6) 36. 4) 36. 5} 22. 5} 34. 2) 34.) 25) 
OIE. o- cinsinniek peli wreeey do__.....| 19. 6} 28. 7} 31. 8} 31. 9} 18. 7] 31. 7] 30. 1] 30.3) 19. 9} 28. 4) 27.5) 2x 5 
Chuck roast ...........- i boss “Saeeog | 15. 4| 21. 3} 24, 6} 24. 2) 15. 7] 22.7} 22. 0} 22. 0} 16. 8} 22. " 22. 8} 23.2 
Pente. Deel. io... cscs | batss ae 10. 4) 13. 5} 13. 6} 13. 6) 12. 8} 15.0) 14.4) 15.0) 10.5) 14.4) 15.5) 14.2 
a |. aS eee, i dank 22. 5| 34.7! 37. 3} 39.2) 18. 7] 36.7] 39. 5} 41. 7] 19. 5! 34. 3) 37.9) 3.5 
UR... .ncccdbocabluce bse p ae 32. 0} 44.9) 47. 5} 48. 8} 23. 7] 43. 3) 45. 3] 47. 4) 33.8) 46.7) 4s. i. 
EE rye eas | B stags SE 4 29. 0) 54. ‘| 54. 6 31. 0} 55, 2} 59.1) 61. 0) 30,0 ei 5f 84 
Ride, MO .... ae 065-3 20. 0! 35. 7! 36. 4) 40.7) 18. 5} 39.9) 42. 4) 43. 6] 21. 7) 36.5) 38.1) 39.9 
Re”) A Gees bo ae 20. 5| 32.2) 38.1) 38.1) 22.4) 39.1) 43. 2) 41.9) 18.7) 33.5 37.6 37.3 
Salmon, canned, red___--|__..- G0-25...}.--.-} BSE WB. 1) BF. Gece 27. 7} 36. 7| 36. 7}. -.-| 32. 0'. 41. 5) 41.3 
Milk, fresh... .........- | Quart....... | 100 16.0) 20.0 20. 0 &. 8 13.0) 13.0} 18.0) 20.8) 19. 0) 20.) 21. 

Milk, evaporated.____-- | 15-1602. can.|_..__| 13.3) 13.5) 13. 5)._._- 11.0; 11.3) 11.3'_.__- 12. 5) 12.¢ 
dia SRD sarees | Pound.....- 37.9) 56. 5) 54.5) 55.5) 38.3] 57.4) 54. 2) 55.3) 40.0) 56.1) 56 

Oleomargarine (all | 
butter substitutes) -...|...-.do......-|--...| 31.2) 32. 5) 32. 6)..... 28. 6, 30. 8) 30. 3'.._-- 35. 3} 36. 2) 35.9 
LOD... ckccaubrnkdaec Pspowal | ae | 25. 0} 34.9) 34.3) 33.9) 22. 0) 36. ‘| 34. 4) 34.1) 21. 8) 36. ‘ 35, 1) 35.3 
SARS, a eae wae mens ae ie 21. 4; 22.8} 14.1) 21.9) 19. 7) 21.4) 15, 4) 23.4) 22.5 24.0 

Vegetable lard substi- | | 
SR ae ERR, ERA AAS 24. 8} 24. 2} 23.7)... - 25. 3} 24.1) 24. 3)..__- 22. 2} 22. 0) 22.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh_._--- Dozen._...-. 24. 2)-40. 6! 39. 0} 39. 1} 24. 7) 39.4) 36. 2) 38.7) 27.0) 39.4) 38.9 40.1 
RR ase Bey Wise | Pound....-.. 6.0) 10.3) 10.2) 10.9) 5.4) 9% ‘| 9.8} 9.8) 5.3) 10. ‘ 10. 2) 10,2 
a RR RF eve 10 Sa NS 3.8; 7.0) 7.0; 6.9) 3.2) 5.6) 5.8) 5.8) 3.8) 7.1. 7. 2 
oy SE. eee Bee Yee: 2.5| 47, 40: 40) 25 4. 5 3.9) 3.9) 22) 4.5) 1] 
Rolléd eats. .....-<ssse=itsss wee: 9.6 9.7) 9. 5/....- 8.8} 8.4) 8.5/-___. 9.8) 16 9.7 
Corn flakes......-......- Soc. pikg....j..... 11. 4] 11. 3) 11. 3)-...- 10, 2) 10. 2} 10. 2)-.__- 12, 1) 12.1) 11.9 
| 
Wheat cereal_.........-- 28-o0z. pkg.../_..-- 25. 8| 26. 2| tere acs 23. 2} 24. 4) 24.6)... 25. 3} 26.6 27.2 
Macaroni. -_............-. PINES ctseedinepwa | 22. O} 21. 6| 21. 6} ..._] 19. 5] 19.0) 19. 1)_.___] 19.2) 18.9 19.1 
SS So 3 8. 6! 10. 6| 11.3! 11.3} 9.0! 10.3) 10.8} 10.8} 8.2!) 11.2) 12.1 12.2 
BGS, BOUT <.cctccupeccehotons citi a io winionss 12. 8} 10.5} 10, 5|...-. 9.4; 7.9) 8. Oj... 12, 7; 11.1 Ll. 0| 
ae OE OR Sacmas x ane a EE 2.9 42) 7.5 5.91 21) 3769 5&4 23 BH 7.7 «59 
ag RE EME 1) ES a See 10.2} 8.5) 8. O)...-- 10.4). 7.9} 7.4) ..-.| 96) 87 8&8 
+ RE. J ctie .. Soe Ree <i BOR Sr oe a Ga wa}: 63) 66 6 S_.._- 6.4, 6.8 59 
Beans, baked. -.........- No. 2 can.../-...- p> & Rie Bi. Bee 11. 2} 10. 6} 10, 6)..... 12. 8} 12. 5 12.7) 
Corn, canned.........--|..--- SUAS Aa? 18. 1| 17. 7| 17.7] -...| 17.3] 15.5] 15.4|____- 19.1] 18.0 18.4! 
Pens, COMEOG. ..<. ~ csi bs 5 ee ee 18. 8} 19. 2) 19. 2)__._- 16. 5} 15. 7) 15. 4)... - 22. 4, 21.9 21.4 
Tomatoes, canned._..._-_|____- | Nae eS Rp 13. 9} 11. 3} 11. 2)____- 12.1} 9.9) 9. 9}____- 13.1) 11.0. 10.8; 
Sugar, granulated .....-- Pound...... 5&4 7.6 7.2). 7.3|.4.5 66.60 @3) 5&2) 7.5} 7.2, 7 f 
Ten... .<5de Seria do__.....| 60. 0}100. 91103. 7/106. 6| 56. 0| 77.1] 74.6) 75.0! 61.3) 93.0) 95.5 96.2 
ONOO... a. Soa ccneehsssststsxs 40-—<<<<=3 82. 0} 50. 3} 50.7) 51. 1) 25. 2) 48.0) 47. 7) 47. 8} 28,8) 53.8) 54.3 4.2) 
Pet. a Soest ley So 18. 2} 18. 7| 18. 7j-.... 16, 2} 14. 5| 14. 5)... 19, 6; 19.0, 19 "| 
I SE oe cee cr cepa RES a 15. 3} 17: 6} 17. 5). 2. 13. 1) 13. 4) 13. 4)_-.._- 15. 4) 15.0 15 2 
ees GRIN GRN snes Dozen_..--~.|--.-- 28. 0| 30.0) 28. 5|--.—- 26. 7| 25.8} 25. 8|--._- 38. 6| 37.2 37.5 
Orenges.........adusgescz << Bbessccst 67. 3) 48.8) 48. 7)...-- 62. 4 $5. @ 4y 3 eae 60. 0) 52.7, 53.0 





























_| The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ steak in this city, but in most of the otber 
cities. included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse ”’ steak. 
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Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
U (a 15— June 1 Tune in 
i it une une 15— 
—— r May/June May|June —. May\June| 
mi oe ee 1 88, | 15, | 
1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926} 1913 | 1995 | 1926 | 1926 | 1933 | 1995 | 1926 | 1926 
a a ae = ere — | — 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Ce 
Sirloin steak. .-......... Pound. --.,-.-| 23. 4] 43. 0} 43. 4) 43. 8) 23. 9) 38.2) 38. 1/ 38. 8) 25. 2] 39.6) 39. 2/ 39 ¢ 
DME SUOOE....\ cencdhondinonan ee ocak 20. 3) 34. 0} 35. 7) 35. 5) 21. 3) 34. 5) 33. 5) 34. 6) 22. O] 33.3) 33. | 9 
Bao Senetoeisi. 2... ae OQGiiE .- 20. 0} 33. 8} 34. 2) 34.1) 19.4) 29.7) 29.7) 29. 8) 20. OF 27. 5} 28. 6) 2x 3 
eo a ae eee iin swe | 15.9 oo 24. 9} 25.0} 15. 8) 20.7] 21. 5) 21.3] 17. 2] 22. 6) 23.3) 23 ¢ 
Piety beet, 4 nncenos4-<- | potas a | 11.2} 13.2) 14.8) 14.8) 12.5) 15.8] 15. 5} 15.3) 12.5} 13.1) 13.7! 13.9 
OP les el SOR “See | 18. 8} 33.9) 38.9) 39. 5) 19.6) 33. 5) 38. 8) 40. 6) 20. 7} 37.3) 42. 6| 4 3 
Bacon, sliced_.........-- ahs Reet 32. 0} 50.0} 53.7) 54. 8) 26.4) 41. 8) 44. 6) 46.2) 28. 6) 47:9) 50. 6) 52.7) 
Ce eee oe es | 32. 4) 53. 1) 55.0) 57.7) 29.2) 52.9) 55. 8} 59. 5) 36.0 7.0) 59. 31 63 0 
Ci a: ee, do.._..-| 20.2) 37.1 40.2! 42.3} 16.5) 39.9) 39.1) 41.5) 19. 2) 36.9) 39.2) 39.5 
RE uN Gee mer, MG Re. es ae | 20.3) 37,2) 41.6) 40. 2) 24.9) 39. 6) 43.3) 40.3) 22.3) 39.3) 43.7) 41.9) 
Salmon, canned, red___-}.....do_.----|----- 33. 0} 39. 6] 39. 3}----- 29. 5) 37.0} 36. 5)____- 31.0) 39.1) 39, 2| 
Dies Trees Quart.-.....- 8.0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.0} 13.8) 13.7 13.7] 
Milk, evaporated_-...__. 15-16 oz. can. | aideall 10.7} 10.9} 11. 0}----- 10. 8} 10.8} 10. 8)_____ 11.0) 11.2) 11,9} 
eis ee Pound - -----! | 32.7) 50,9 47.2) 48.0) 35. 1) 52.5) 49.1) 49.2) 36.2] 54.4) 51.9) 52.) 
Oleomargarine (all |----- 0.3. -..ldkes< 27. 2| 26. 7} 26. 9)--.-- 30. 5} 29. 6) 29. 6)_.._- 31. 5} 31.7) 31.8 

butter substitutes). | 

SS ST Tae >...) ak 25. 0} 40.1} 41.4) 40. 8} 21.0) 36.9} 35.0) 35.1) 23.0} 35.6) 37.3) 36.3 
OE Se pee | RY aah oe 15.0} 22.2) 20.8 21.7} 14. 2} 21.5) 19.4) 21.6) 16.5 24. 21 22. | 7 4) 
Vegetable lard substitute|._...do..__--|-----| 26. 5) 26.3) 26.4)-.---| 25.9] 25.4) 25.8 _____ 27.4| 27.1) 27: 
Eggs, strictly fresh___._. Dozen---.--- 24. 3} 43. 1) 41. 5} 42. 4) 21.3) 37.6} 35. 0} 35. 5} 27. 6) 43.3! 39.8) 40.6 
SES PNET. Pound. ...--. | 6.1) 9.9) 9.8) 9.8) 48) 92) 91) 92) 55) 8.0) 80 7.9 
Ps rae Be BS. 5 ei | 2.8 5.5] 5.5! 5.6) 3.3) 5.8] 6.3) 6.3) 3.2) 6.0) 6.1 62 
2 IETS hin AE a | 29 6.4) 6.0) 6.0) 2.7) 4.7) 4.1) 4.1) 37) 5.7) 5.2 5.1 
memes este, Ji. ......2.ih~.s. eee Beges 8.7; 8.3) & 3)...-- 8.9} 8.6) 8.7).___- 9.3} 9.4, 9.4 
Corn flakes. ..........-- 8-0Z. pkg....|----- 10.1} 9.9} 10, 1}--.-- 10.3} 10.3} 10.4)... mes 11.3, 11.2) 
Wheat cereal.........._- 28-oz.pkg....|.---- 24.1} 24.41 24. 6|.-.-- 23. 8| 24.7} 24. 9)____- 24. 8| 25.3) 25.5 
Daaoetorl - 5. 52 cs ck FeO. sth loses 19. 8} 19.1) 19. 1j...-- 19. 7} 18.3} 18. 1)____- 21. 7| 21.9) 21.9 
aaa aiipenigh Gigtinpiee apie bs we 5 _ _e Sgabay 8.7) 11.4] 11.9) 11.9) 8.8) 10.9) 11.5) 11.2) 8.5) 11.1} 12.1 12.0 
Beans, navy..-.-........-}..--- GB. 20 Elo seel 9.9} 9.1) 9. 2)-.... 8.8} 7.6) 7.7)... 9.6; 7.7) 7.8 
ee: See OD. 6 Hee 1.2} 3.8) 5.7] 5.4) 2.3) 3.9) 6.5) 5.4) 1.5] 4.2) 6.4 6.1 
RE ie Ee eae) RR EEDA GR 9.7) 7.9) ZU... 10.2} 7.6; 6. 8j)._... 10.5} 8.3) 7.8 
ae IS M6..3-4- edhe 6.8} 6.3) 6.4)....- 6.1) 5.9} 6.5)..... 6.5} 6.0) 6.3 
Beans, baked. ....7.--- No. 2 can....|....- 12.7| 12.7} 12. 6)... 11. 4/ 10.9} 10.9)... 13.3] 12.8 12.8) 
PCermucsnmed. . 2. <i. a 18.3) 17.1) 16. 7/....- 16.7} 15. 6} 15, 5)..__- 18.6} 17.3) 17.1 
Pens, canned. .......:_}...s- aed 17. 8} 16. 8) 17. 2)....- 18. 0} 17. 2) 17. 0)._..- 18. 6) 17.8) 17.8) 
Tomatoes, canned. .--.--._|..-.- Beis al 15.1) 13.7} 14, 1j...-- 13. 7} 11. 8} 12. O}.___- 14.7) 13.3 13.7 
Sugar, granulated ---_-_-_-_- FeanG.....« 4.9| 6.8) 6.4) 6.6) 5.0) 7.1) 6.8 6.9) 5.0] 7.3) 6.9 7.1 
a ae eee ae: aR 53.3) 74.4! 72.3) 72.3; 60.0) 75. 6} 78. 0} 78.0} 50.0} 79.9) 81.0 82.5) 
a aE ee Re do-......| 30.7) 51.2) 51.7) 51. 5) 25. 6} 45.3) 46. 5) 46. 5) 26. 5) 52.8) 54.1) 54.7 
ee SS ees ae © BORE: 17. 8} 18.1) 18, 8)... 18, 0} 17.7] 17. 8}_.-.- 19.0) 17.4; 17.1) 
Raisins. ...........--..- ay “See eo eovee| 15.5] 15.3} 15.4)-..-- 14.6} 14.7} 14.9)..__- 14.5] 14.6) 14.7) 
Bananas. _._............ “ee oe 41. 0} 41. 4) 42.9|_.._- 39. 0} 38. 8} 40.0}. __- 52. 5| 50.0) 47.5) 
Genie... 2.5. tS | aan SERGE: 64. 6 cy set aerd 58.4) 54.9) 51. 3}.-_.- 64.2 sae 50. 7 




















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be ‘Enea as “‘ porterhouse’”’ steak. 
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oF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fs 
Article Unit June|May|June June 15— May/June June 15— May Jun, 
a 15, | 15, Bt ee ee 15 | 1 
1925 | 1926 | 1926 1926 | 1926 926 | 1998 
1913 | 1925 1913| 1925 | 1926 1926 
Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Cie 
Sirloin steak .................. | Pound.....- 31. 4] 33. 2} 32. 8} 24. 7] 38. 0} 38. 6] 39. 2) 26.0) 35.8] 37.4 27) 
PS ear at! Oe * PtRss 30. 4) 31. 9} 31. 5) 23. 3} 36.3) 37. 4) 37. 8} 20.3] 30.5) 32.8 3) 4 
OS SP ee PR Be oy, PRE 23. 6| 26. 3} 26. 7] 17. 8} 28.9} 29. 8} 29. 6} 23.3) 26.3) 27.9 2% ) 
Chuck roast.................- war ya 19. 0| 20. 2} 20.2} 16. 4] 24. 6| 24. 6] 24.8] 14.0) 19.3] 20.8 25 4 
Plate beef-_-_.--- Beers a | TE Pee Sh 15. 7] 17. 5} 17.9) 12. 5} 15.1) 15.4] 15.2) 10.3) 11.6) 13.2 10 
| SERRE Seg ee. a DBincineiis 34. 1) 37. 5} 38. 3) 21. 3) 36. 1) 39. 5} 41. 1) 21.3) 32. 1) 30.2 49 
Bacon, sliced .--........-...-- ‘pee VLD a 48. 0} 49. 4} 50. 8| 29.0) 44.6) 46.0} 49. 1 26.3] 43.8) 47 
Ree SR | a ea do.....-- 51. 4) 52. 1) 53. 3) 31. 2} 54.9] 57. 5] 61.9) 28.3) 52.1) 53.3 59 
RANG AL. Civdd- tlale eS eee ae 35. 0} 37. 0} 35.0) 21. 7] 40.0) 41. 4] 44.2) 19.3) 34.5! 40.3 49 0 
TE PEE EY RE st A bee ay POTS 31. 4| 39. 2} 35. 2) 20. 8} 36. 3) 41. 8} 40.0) 22.0) 35.5) 40.6 4; 
Salmon, canned, red_._____-__}_- Tt ea 31. 1) 37. 1) 37. 1)_____| 33. 6) 36. 1) 36. 1)_____| 30.8) 38.7) 48. 
RE, OUND sees Sees iec dace | Quart....<.. | 16.0) 15. 8} 15.8} 8.0] 11.0) 12.0} 12.0) 12. 5) 18. y 22.0) 22 
| 
Milk, evaporated_______.____- 15-16 oz. can | 11.9) 11.5) 11.5)_____ 10, 4} 10. 7} 10. 8)____- 12.0} 11.9] 1 
eer ea Raney Pound -....-| 52.6} 46.9) 48.7) 34. 7) 51.0) 48.4) 49.2) 39.2) 54.8) 52.7) 51.¢ 
Oleomargarine (all butter sub- |____- Missed 31. 5} 31. 2) 30. 5)___-- 29.9} 30. 0} 30. 0}__..- 30. 4) 31.5) 31.1 
stitutes). 
Giiete..3. <i AS Bis. 34. 1) 30.9) 30.4) 20.5) 37.5) 35.8) 35 5 22. 5| 34 6 31 } 32.8 
OF Ie es ee r Weane 22. 8| 22.2} 23.3} 15. 2| 21. 1] 19. 2} 20.7) 15.5) 23.2) 23. 1/ 24.1 
Vegetable lard substitute -_ ._|__...do_._.._- 18. 8} 19. 4] 20. 5)____. 26. 8} 26. 7} 26. 7|_....| 24.6) 24. 4) 25.6 
Eggs, strictly fresh___.....-... Dozen......- 37. 1) 32. 8} 34. 7) 22.5) 36. 6) 34. 1) 35.7) 30.0) 43.8) 39.1) 41.5) 
) Rs Sia Ss eels Yet Pound.....- 8.9) 9.0) 9.0) 5.1) 81) 80) 80) 6.5) 11.2) 11.0) 11.9 
a ee ee ae ids, 6.2) 6.0] 6.0) 3.2) 5.9) 5.9 5.9) 3.8 6.8 7.0! 6.5 
en a ea bi MN ie 5.0) 3.9) 4.1) 24) 47) 42) 42) 3.0) 44) 41) 4 
NE Ree hae. ee ie aS 9.5) 8.9) 8.9)__._- 8.2) 8&1] 9.2 10.0) 9 ).2 
Fe | See es 8-oz pkg____- wort net: Poe saanall 10. 3} 10. 2} 10. 2)____- a i] 
W heat cereal ._............... 28-072. pas. 24.9) 26.0) 25.8 __._- 24. 6; 24. 6] 24. 6)__.__| 24.8) 24.9 24 
Macaroni-_---- Sos sania een anes Pound__._-- 19. 0} 18. 3} 18. 3)____- 20. 4; 19. 0} 19. O|____. 20. 6} 19. 7) 19.7 
ST RY RR ST aS ips « eT Ore 9. 8} 10.3} 10.2) 9.2) 14.2) 11.7) 11.8) 6.6) 10.2) 11.2 11.3 
ys Re OS | ape f COidssnod 1S RS RS...) Al Re KE-..... 11. 2} 10. 4) 10 
NS EEE PE EI Ge inks 5.1) 6.4) 5.7) 1.4] 3.1) 5.6) 4.91 26) 3.11 7.4) 68 
Ra Raa See) Ha? " weet 9.9} 6.5) 5.7)... 10.7} 8.6) 8.2)-....| 8&8] 83) 8&0 
Cabbage__.-....-. Aytintin hina tnthaeals ented §. 5} 3.7) 3.9)..... 6.7) 5.5) 6.2)____. 4.9) 5.3) 5.4 
Beans, baked-.-............... No. 2 can.-_-| 12.6} 11. 6) 11. 6)_...- 11. 7| 10. 1) 10. 0j_.._- 11.3 10. 9) 10.9 
ER SSS Paes See 18. 6| 15.7} 15. 6)__... 17. 6} 14. 8} 15. 0}_..__| 20.8) 19.9) 20.2 
Penh, GUN, x... 220 Seis sche ab eee 18. 1} 14. 2) 14. 2 i al 17.0} 14. 8} 14. 8}____- 20. 5| 18.9) 18.9 
Tomatoes, canned _.........._|._..- EE 13. 6} 10.2} 9. 8)_.__- 14. 4) 11. 1) 11. 5j__-_- 12. 5} 10.5) 10.5 
Sugar, granulated__.........-- Pound --._._- 2 6.7) 6.9) 5.6) 7.4) 7.0) 7.2) 5.9) 7.4) 7.0 7.1 
TO TG J citedin pond bukides mace C6. i135. 76, 8} 80. 8} 80. 8} 60.0} 80. 4) 87.0) 85.7) 60.0 95.9} 98.4 97 
eee en is i eo td atl GA cai 44.4) 44.8] 44.8) 30.5) 51. 7/) 50.9] 50.9) 34.5) 51.3) 50.2 49.8 
AER RR GT FTIR le beeen 17. 2| 16.0} 16.0)... 19. 4| 19.3} 19. 3)__..- 17.9) 18.8, 16 
5 SS ae ae. Pa _ See 15. 3} 14.6 14. 6) vee 15. 5} 15.9} 15. 9}_...- 15. 3} 15.6) 16.4 
, ee Se a Ba Dozen__..._. 31. 4} 28. 5) 30. 0\__-_- 30. 8} 30.9) 31. 8)____- 27. 1) 28.0) 29.0 
SS ETS He eR eccanenie 52. 7| 42.5) 42.1)... 54.9) 49. 5) 50. 3)... 56.9) 48.8) 51.7 





























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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> op — 3 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Minn | 
4 
i Tni June 15— June 15— June 15— 
Article Unit May/|June May/June May June 
| 15, | 15, ——| 15, | 15, 7] 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 | 1913 | 1995 | 1926) 1926 | 1973 | 1995 | 1926 | 1926 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.; Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak_........._- Pound _..-.-- 22. 5| 34. 9) 35. 9) 36.1) 22. 5 38. 0) 38. 2} 39. 0} 23. 5) 33. 1) 33. 6) 33.4 
aaa Site GE do__.._--}| 19. 4} 30. 9] 33. 6 33. 6 21. 0} 33. 6 33. 7] 34. 6} 21. 0} 29.8) 30.4) 30.6 
NS RE Bin dee oaks Lae 20. 4) 25. 7) 26. 9) 26.8) 18. 5) 27. 4) 28.3) 28.4) 20.5) 25.4) 25.3) 25.4 
2 eels ES: Rees 15. 5| 18.3) 19.1} 19.1) 16. 5) 23.1) 24.0) 24.3) 16.5) 19.7 aaa 20. 4 
SE a ae Ee ae 12. 2} 14. 2) 15. 5] 15. 2! 11. 5) 13.4] 14.6) 14. 5) 10.1) 11.1) 12.4) 12 @| 
of Mt 2h Sock: ea 20. 0| 29. 4) 36. 6) 38.0) 19. 5) 35. 0} 39.8) 41. 6) 18.3) 34. 5) 38.5) 40.6 
I en Relays 30. 0| 41. 5) 43. 3! 45. 2) 27.3] 45.4) 48. 2) 50. 2) 26.7) 49.9) 49.9) 54.1! 
es ME Gee teen oe ee cnn 30. 0} 49. 6] 53. 3) 58. 3) 27.8) 49.0) 51.7) 56.4) 28.3) 52.0) 53.4) 58.1 
| 
ee a a eT do__.._--} 20. 8} 38. +; 40. 0} 40. 0} 19. 5) 39.3] 39. 6] 44.4) 17.0) 36.4) 36.3 37. 4) 
Wn Rae i cela Buh ne lia 19. 7} 31. 4] 34 8) 34.4] 21. 5) 33. 9] 39.9) 36.9) 18. 2) 32.3) 36.2) 33.8 
Salmon, canned, red -_---}----- Gaede.’ ne 4 + % © 4 soles 30. 5] 32. 1) 33. 3/.._--| 33.8! 39.5) 39.3 
i Ouart......< 10. 0} 15. 3} 15. 0) 15.0) 7.0) 10. 0} 11.0) 11.0 7. 0} 11.0 11.0) 11.0 
Milk, evaporated _____--- 15-16 oz. can_j_-__-- 11. 4) 11/3) 11. 3)--.-- 11. 2) 11. 2) 11. 2)--_--| 11.3) 11.8) 11.6 
en i edited ERE < gcve kh! EER ctoctacden 37. 1) 49. 6} 48.1) 49. 3) 32. 8] 49. 5) 46.5) 47. 1) 31.8) 47.8) 45.7; 46.2 
Oleomargarine (all but- |.-.-- Reset Saad at 26. 3} 27.7) 26. 9\--.-- 2B. 0} 27. 2) 27. 1)--..- 28. 0} 28. 2} 28.7 
ter substitutes). 
| Sia EE 28 SE ieee 21. 3) 33.1) 31.9) 32.4) 21.3) 34.8) 33.2) 32 ‘ me ped pe 32. 5 
ARPS, TSI: eee eae 4 nee en 15. 5| 21.0) 19.4) 21.4) 15.4) 23. 4) 21.3) 22.6) 15.4) 22.1) 19.9} 21.4 
Vegetable lard substi- |.---- | inlY t ebineles _ & & £ - +, eae 26. 7] 26. 5} 26. 6).._-- 27. 5| 27 "| 27.4 
ute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh -_---- Dozen_____-- 24.3) 36.4) 35.7 “y 22. 2) 37.4] 34.5 35.4 22. 0} 35.4) 35.0) 35.4 
WE ow udp boaatioosicse Pound.....- 6.0| 9.61 9.7) 9.7) 5.6] 9.0} 9.0) 9.0) 5.6), 10.1) 9.9) 9.8 
RE CE PT, Bb Bec oe ut 3.6] 6.81 6.9) 68) 3.1) 5.3] 5.6) 5.6) 3.0) 5.6) 5.7) 5.7 
ne do_........ 20% 423 27 2.8 3.0 5.5) 5.6) 5.7) 2.5) 5.5) 5.6) 5.6 
SRS a ca RT ee Smee. & o..... > o> Se & ee 8.5) 8.4) 8. 
OS .  —EEEeee 8-0z. pkg-_-..}...--- 11.1) 11.1) 11.1]-..-- 10. 5} 10.3} 10.3).._-- 10. 8} 10. 6} 10.7 
Wheat cereal__... ....-- es. Pe de te 24. 2) 25. 7) 25. i pA meer 23.8) 24.5 24. 7) ‘Wipes 24.7 25. 7| 25.4 
, 0 A ae ee eZ 19, 5} 19. 5] 19. 5j-..-. 18. 6} 18. 0} 17. 9).-_-- 18, 6} 19.3) 19.4 
SEE oe BRS el * 8. 0} 10. 2} 10.8 10. 8| 9. 0} 11.1] 11.8) 11.9) 9.1) 11.3 11. 9| 12.0 
WOE, MAUS — 3 ciicicosgns +]. $522 ilotecd cokes 9.8} 9.4) 9. 5j-..-- 9.4; 8.3) 8.3)/...-- 9.6; 9.1) 9.1 
a a ES oo 1.7} 40 7.0 5. 1.1) 2.7) 5.0| 45) O8 LO 49) 46 
SS ee Mi aE OL | pelea SS ESOS lm Gam: & O..-- 11.1] $8.3] 7. 5j-...-| 108) 7.9) 85 
EE REE, BLE aH CBee 4.6} 4.8) 5.0).._-- 6.8] 6.0; 6.0)...- 5.0} 5.4) 7.1 
Beans, baked -....-.-.--- No. 2 can-..-}--.-- 12. 1} 11.8} 11. 7)-..-- 11. 4} 10. 9) 11. 0'...-- 13. 6} 12. 9} 12.1) 
eee are er ee 17. 4) 16.1 Ld yeh 18. 1} 15. 5} 15. 7}..-..- 16. 6) 14.8) 15.5 
5 4. | ee See ee aa a poe Ri Big Aeelibe 17. O} 16. 2) 16. 4/.._-- 16. 5) 15. 6) 15.3 
Tomatoes, canned_._----}-.--- ST Se A EE 12. 6} 10. 8} 10. 5j--.-- 15.0] 13. 0 13. 1)..-.- 15. 2} 14. 2) 13. 9) 
Sugar, granulated ....-.- Pound..-.-- 52 7.11 69 7.0 5.3] 6.8] 6.4] 66] 5.6 7.4] 6.8) 7. q 
J ORS mE ae ("ae 63. 8 95. 4) 96. 7| 96. 7| 50. 0} 71. 6} 71. 2] 70.7) 45.0} 62.3) 62.8) 60. 6) 
RC ee, Pe. er ao ee 27. 5| 50. 1| 50.9) 51.0} 27. 5) 47. 5) 47.0) 47.0) 30.8) 53.4) 54.0) 53.8 
RoE, BO Oe RRL 16. 3| 17.5| 17. 1/-.--- 17. 4) 1%. 2} 17. 1)-.--- 17. 5| 17. 2) 17.1) 
Ea eee, BE Fe a SOS 14. 7] 15. 8} 15. al Tel 14. 7] 14. 8} 14. 7j.._-- 14. 6} 15.3) 15. ! 
he ae Dee... ek 31. 0} 32. 5} 33. 8}. -_-- 29, 2) 29. 8) 29. 9).__-- 241.4]? 10.7)? 11.5 
ranges..............---|-...- ee Se 60.9 52. 1} 52. 0}_..-- 58. 7] 51.0) 49. 0}... - 58. 7| 50. 9 45. 9 
1 Whole. 
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TABLE 5.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLE 
Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, I!) | 
Article Unit June 15— 
, June | May | June May | June | June | May | June 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15. 
1925 | 1926 | 1926 | 1913 | i995 | 1926 | 19 1925 | 1926 | 199% 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cie 
Sirlion steak_-.... -...- Pound --__-__- 40.2) 41.1) 41.2) 25.1) 38.3) 37.1] 37.7) 35.6) 35. 2) 9 
Round steak. ............}-...- do....__.| 33.6) 34.7} 34.1] 22.0) 35.3) 34.0) 34.9) 33.1) 33.3] 34 ; 
SECT OR T do..__ 31.7] 32.6} 32.4) 18.1] 25.4) 26.1) 26.3) 24.7] 24.5) on 
Chuck roast__._____.____- are isis | 21.8) 23.1) 22.9) 15.1) 21.8 22.0) 21.9) 21.4) 21.0) 21.) 
Plate beef. ...... 25.2.5. | i ey do_..___. 15.5} 16.1) 15.7] 10.4} 11.2) 12.7] 126 13.6 13.8 8 
Pork chops___._._......-- ey do_...._.| 33.6} 38.4] 39.8) 187] 35.41 37.8) 40.1| 32.7] 37.2) 37.7 
SS SR eee Jaane do.......| 43.1] 46.1] 49.5] 27.5} 51.2) 52.4] 54.6) 48.4! 51.1) 523 
CERISE, se ar do..__- 43.5, 48.1) 49.6] 29.0) 56.3! 57.1) 61.1) 53.4) 53.8 575 
Lainb, lee off, .). 2.22.25 12 do.......| 40.6) 41.4] 41.1] 17.8] 38.5] 38.4] 40.7! 37.8) 39.2) 433 
TS PS RS Cae oat do.......| 36.7] 41.3} 41.1] 17.6] 31.3] 35.3] 34.2) 33.6) 36.8] 36.4 
Salmon, canned, red__.__|____- en. .:i_ 1. Sera See... 33.9 39.2) 39.2} 32.8) 39.1) & 
Milk, fresh..............- Quart_.....- 17.0} 17.5} 17.5) 7.9] 11.6 10.3} 10.3) 12.0) 11.3) 
Milk, evaporated _-___.__- 15-16 0z.can_| 10.9} 11.3) 11.2)_.____ 11.5 11.9) 11.8 11, 5) 11.5) 
SS aE SO ee 53.8} 53.0] 53.6] 34.0] 48.9) 47.2| 46.5) 49.5) 46.1. 47 
Oleomargarine (ail but- |____- do..-.--| 28.7} 28.6} 29.2)... 29.9} 30.3) 30.0) 29.8 29.5 ws 
ter substitutes). 
EEE EF do_...__.| 34.0} 33.0) 32.3! 22.3] 36.0] 34. 7 34.2) 35.9) 34.7 34.2 
} 
Le ee wee Pe do.......| 21.3} 21.0] 21.3] 17.3] 24.51 23.9! 243] 23.1! 22.0 27 
Vegetable lard substitute_|____- @o...:...1- Re Be RM: S..-.--- 26. 4| 27.8) 27.6) 27.3) 27.3) 27 
Eggs, strictly fresh______- Dozen....._.| 41.8} 38.1] 39.9] 22.8! 36.2) 33.3] 34.3) 36.3) 32.4) 35.1 
SE ER a Pound....... 9.44 9.5) 9.9) 52! 98 10.1) 10.1) 10.0) 10.1) 10) 
| ES Sen es "eee Se 6.2} 2.8 5.44 5.4 5&3) 5.9) 5.9 
SS ER a et. 2 eee, & 4.3 &3 5.2) 49 4.9 5.3 4.8 18 
Pee BO do.....__| 8&9 & .e.2.. 10.9} 10.3) 10.3) 94) 8&9 »& 
Corn flakes..:...........- S-oz. pkg.-..| 10.4) 10.4) 10.3)_...| 12.1) 12.5) 124) 122) 11.8 11.5 
| j 
Wheat cereal__....._____- 28-0z. pkg___| 23.9) 24. _ S eae 24.6) 28.3, 28.3) 25.8) 25.4) 25 
Macaroni_.____.........- Pound______ | 18.9) 19.1) 19.1).____- 21.5} 21.0) 21.0) 20.9) 20.2) 20 
SUS RSs Srey oO. : 2... | 11.7] 120) 12. 8.5} 10.2) 11.8) 11.7] 11.1) 12.0) 119 
Beans, navy--__..........]_...- et es | os 8& 8.2)......| 102) 9.7] 97) O27] 84) &. 
OST ele es do......| 331 66 55 18] 34 nel 48] 26 5.3) 49 
Sh ee Ge:.7..5°88 % zk RES 10.7} 8.9} 9.0} 120 84) 43 
RR eee wed “oe | 45) 6. O90) ccc: 5.7; 5.7] Gh Gl 64) 6. 
Beans, baked-_-._.......- No. 2can___|} 10.1} 10, 10. | nbtaee. 14.6} 13.7); 13.7; 12,0) 11. 6 1) 
Corn, canned ___-._....._|_-__- Ps ane art | 17.8] 15.3) 15.5)..._-. 16.3] 16.1] 15.8) 16.6) 15.6) 15.6 
Peas, canned______.......}_.__- “Pap | 21.6} 20.1] 19.7)_...-- 16.4) 16.5) 16.4) 19.3) 18.0) 18.0 
Tomatoes, canned........|____- ~ ya | 12.0) 10.1] 10.3)...._. 15.1) 14.1] 14.1) 15.4] 13.8) 13.5 
Sugar, granulated____.__- Pound _-_-_- 6.4) 6. 6. 5! 22 7.8 RAE 7.47. 
ES SS at es do..._.__| 93.1} 888} 88. A 56.0| 76.8, 80.3] 78.5] 63.4) 66.4) 66.7 
ELROD it Se 51.0] 50. 50. 2 30.0} 57.6) 57.5] 57.5} 52.1) 61.6) 51.5 
WRC RE aS ea “a 16. i 16.7] 16.8)_.___. 17.8] 17.7] 17.7] 19.3] 20.0) 20.0 
ES GED ees SS DE dei...:-. 14.1] 14.0) 14.4)._._.- 16.3} 15.7 is9 15.1) 14.9) 15.2 
eee RL pete Dozen._.___.| 33.8} 33.3] 33.8/__.... 410.9}411. 41411. 7/4101) 49.9) 4 10.4 
eS RR Paes ie Mos .=:... 55.7| 67.5] 52. 1/}__.... 50.¢| 44.2) 43.4) 49.9) 47. i 47.0 











1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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a | 
Richmond, Va. — St. Louis, Mo 
Article Unit ey 
June 15—! \tay|June|June|May|June| 722e 15— May| June 

————} 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, } 15, 15, | 15, 
er a0) bu Ba by) ma 
Cts. | Cts. | Cis.; Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. | 
S| ere Pound-_-_--- 21. 8} 39. 4) 39. 5} 39. 8} 41. 2F 41. OF 41. 6} 23. 7} 37.8) 36.8! 37. 5) 
PRMD GUOOE.. <6 ss a in es a do___....} 19. 6} 34. 3f 35. 2) 35. 1) 33. 6} 34. OF 34. 9} 22. 21 35.3) 35.1! 36.3 
pO ESE SOR do__._..-| 18. 9} 3b. 5} 32. 1) 32. 1) 30. 4) 30. 9f 30. OF 18. 3] 29. 8) 29.9) 30.7 
GD HO oc cdvcemaubacik balnened | See 15. 3} 22. 1} 23. 9} 23.3) 23. 2) 24. 5f 24. GF 14. 3f 20. 8} 20. 7) 21.1 
i 4 Serr ares ee do___._._| 12.3} 15.4} 16.3) 16.5) 12. 6} 13.2} 13. 6 10.7} 12.9) 13.7 14.0) 
BI IG ie nk in eit 2 eed do._...-| 20. 8} 37. OF 40. 6} 44. 9} 39. 2) 42. 7) 45. 5t 18. 27 32.2) 37.5) 3x9 
ET OE ONE Ee Pee ee 5, aul | 25. O} 42, 6f 44. 6] 47. 1) 43. 1] 44. 5) 46. 5) 26. OF 45. 8) 46. 418.8 
BG 6 win kh cannd cso dated ee do......-| 25. 7| 43. 1} 45. 1} 48. 0} 52. 5) 55. 47 59. 3) 27. 3) 50. 4) 53.3) 58.9 
DR WOR 8 ig ne ck 5 = | Sail | re | 19.3] 43. 5) 45. 8} 46.1! 390.4) 42. 1] 43.9} 18. 0} 38.9) 38.8! 39.7 
ie mae terthhns 3a no odin hie cis oe te do_____.-| 24.3} 35. 5} 41. 2} 39. 8} 44. 1] 45.4} 45. 2} 18.5) 34. 4) 39.5! 3x + 

Salmon, canned, red___._.____|__--- do._._..-|_.___} 32. 7} 35. 7] 36. 2) 30. 7} 38. 3{ 38. 2/.___- 32. 4) 38.9) 39 
Do on kn dcenccbunte sa | Quett........ | 10. OF 14. 0} 14. Of 14. O} 12. 5) 12. 5) 12.5) 8. 0} 13.0} 13.0 () 

| 
Milk, evaporated_.......-___. | 15-16 oz. can_|____- 12.2} 12.7) 12.5) 11.5 11.6) 14.6}____- 10.3) 10.4 10.4 
ic alert doreens ae tists 42 Pound. --.--- | 38.6) 57.3) 56.1) 56.4) 53.1, 49.0} 49. 5) 34.4) 53.2) 50.8 51.1 
Olcomargarine (all butter sub- | 
BIO UECE) .. . 4. > <d- 58 - d5 bata ae ces 30. 4) 31.9] 31.9) 30.7) 30. 6) 30.7)____- 27.2} 28.3) 28.3 
S..2 > cuba saicdcadvchoataee ee do__._.--| 22. 3] 36. 4} 36. 0} 35. 9) 37. "| 37. 6} 35. 6) 19. 3) 35. 0) 32.5) 32. 5 
pf een ee meee eee Pee Oth... 0% | 15. O} 21. 9} 21. 4} 22.6) 22.3) 20.1) 21. 1) 13. 6} 19 17.8) 19. ¢ 
Vegetable lard substitute _____ rae i) nee Pare 25. 9} 25. 9} 25.7) 24.7) 24. 1] 24.0/____- 26. 0} 26.1) 26.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh__.___..__ ../ Dosen__..-_-| 25. O} 41. 1) 37.1) 40. 1) 40.8) 37.4] 39. 6} 21. 4] 36. 9) 35 5.9) 
NG 52 caleeninn databebnatiote | Pound --.--- 5.4) 9.4) 9.5) 9.5) 8. * 8.9} 8.9) 5.5) 9.5) 9 8] 9.8 
| 

ea), itt te onisiulin adh cen dh — do......-| 3.3} 60] 6&1] 60} 60 5.8 58) 3.0} 5&7) 5.7) 5.7 
| a gee Or do._....-| 2.0) 5.2) 4.8! 4.8 66) 63) 647 22) 4 8} 4.3) 4.3 
peerage er SPE ' “ibieer j-----| &4/ 9.0} 9.1 9.6) 9.2) 9. 2!.....] 8 9) 8.8) 8.7 
CHR. ona donncchoshods S-on. pkg....|....- 11.1} 11.2) 11.1) 10.7) 10.3) 10. ‘| oe ae 10. 3} 10. 1} 10.1 
Wheat cereal. ...........-.._. | snd gate ae (Pwerr 25. 6! 25.4! 25. 8! 24. 3 25. 0 24. 9}... a 24. 3) 24.3 
po SE Ee | Pound--.....|_.___| 20.7] 20. 4} 20. 2) 22.3) 22.3) 22.5)_____] 21.7 20.8) 21.0 
ES Sa aa rea labeled do.....--| 10.0} 12.7} 13.3} 13.3} 11.2} 10.8) 10.6) 8.3) 10.3 11.1) 10.8 
Sa ines cdecan wabumiencehnstde "Reet = Ue 11.4) 9.1) 9.1] 10.0 gis | ae 9.1) 7. i 7.6 
Is cctinthndncc<otab «ail | “er GBucreo~s sKU2A4D : BF OF éJ 5.7, 6.11 4.7) 3.7 6.1 8 
Riis idiots niente en theindd 7 ei sake n+ Os 9.2} 7.8} 8&1) 10.8) 82) 7.7|..-.- 95 6.3) 6.4 
| | ea agers rape res Be  “hetier fret 5.3) 69) 4.9) 6.8) 67) 6.1)/.._.. 6.0, 5.3) 7 

jy ered een ane eB Noa. 2 cam_..-/..._- 10. 7} 10.1} 10. 0} 11.0) 10. ‘| 4S ee 11.0, 10. "| 10 
Camm, GHMOG. ons -- oe 5 ss ses oe GRR barr’ 16. 3} 15.3) 15.3) 17. a 16.6, 16. 0}... 17.11 16.0) 16.3 
Peas, cammed.-................ | a5 oe Oth. x... ioe 20. 7} 20. 1} 20.1) 19. 3) 18.4) 18.4)... _ 16. 8} 16.9) 16.9 
Tomatoes, canned ___...._.__. he on daw O68. 34 2 Pee 12. 3} 10. 0} 10. 0) 14. 0) 13. 8} 13.3}.. ._| 13.4} 11.3) 11.6 
Sugar, granulated__........._. | Pound-__..- 5.0; 6.8) 6.5) 6.8) 6.4) 6.2) 6.3) 5.0} 7.2) 6.8] 7.0 
TI ign o.~ kis aa ite i ds ol — do_......| 56.0} 87.8} 88.1) 90.4 oa 66.9) 66.9) 55.0). 71.0 73.0) 73.9 
m aE Sweet sandals eh bhai als do....._.| 26. 8) 49. 9} 49. 6) 49. 9 50. 0} 48. 1 48. 6} 24,3) 47.8 47.9) 47.7 
gE ata Gest ie Se et d0..,.-.-}4~...}|/ 29, 3:18. 1] 18, SF 20 1) 117. 41/17. 7is..-- v4 19, 2} 19.3 
EEE at pater ie | ete tig On ohat dake 13. 9} 14.4) 14.7 ail 34,2) 14.2)... 14.6) 14.7) 14.7 
PI a. <5. o atid <onedipaiinill eee eee 37. 7| 36. 8) 37.3! 41.7) 38.2) 37. 7|..... 35. 4; 33.5) 32.3 
See Si iiss) wie = Spell 2 (i tet: ofa | 62.1) 56.5 as = 50. 6} 49. 5]... 56. - 48.8) 45.2 

1 No. 24% can. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD In 
51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued : 













































































Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Il. | Washington, p. c. TA 
ini beak ver' 
Article Unit June 15— May | June | June | May | June June 15— May June fl 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, }——7— 15, | 15, For 
1913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 mont 
—— at diffe: 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis actu: 
Gircioit steak. 3 Pound ------ 23.8 | 33.6 | 33.8 | 34.1 | 34.9 | 35.4 | 35.9 |27.5 145.6 |46. 6 17.2 rer 
Round steak......------|----. _ 21.5 | 29.3 | 29.6 | 30.5 | 34.5 | 34.9 | 35.2 [23.9 (39.1 40.1 | 404 ave 
I 6 den masse sceagntebol icleesastt 20.0 | 26.6 | 27.0 | 27.1 | 23.9 | 24.1 | 23.9 [21.6 |34.0 [34.8 | 24 ¢ 
CO PONG. cope ccsulsboenee Ra Na 16.8 | 18.7 | 19.6 | 20.0 | 20.7 | 22.3 | 22.2 /17.9 |23.6 [24.4 | 24.3 TABLE 
Plate beef.............--|----. do.....-- 13.0} 14.5 | 15.0 | 15.1] 13.2] 13.9} 13.9 [12.1 |12.5 |13.5 | 13.9 ie 
a EE REI, do_....--|24. 2 | 39.0 | 41.0 | 45.0 | 33.6 | 37.2 | 38.5 |20.9 |40.9 |43.9 | 45. 5 ‘ 
ple FR Bh DAB 2, ky oe 31.7 | 54.2 | 57.0 |) 61.4 | 47.4 | 47.5 | 49.6 |26.8 [47.2 50.0 | 53.9 ——— 
SR tinacwndosccspeawseneeiie ah calies| 30.8 | 57.3 | 60.2 | 63.3 | 51.0 | 52.1 | 56.4 [30.0 [59.4 60.0 | 62.9 
pee eee Of. oo = do__...--/20.8 | 35.0 | 38.1 | 37.6 | 39.0 | 40.5 | 44.0 /20.9 /41.6 q 6 | {S. ] 
| 8 Bo SE, do_.___..|24.3 | 34.7 | 36.7 | 36.0 | 35.4 | 36.8 | 36.6 |22.6 /89.9 45.1 | 44.9 
Salmon, canned, red ..--|-.--.do..-----|._--- 32.4 | 38.5 | 38.8 | 33.7 | 41.4] 424 |-_.- 29.1 137.9 | 37.9 
| me ee Quitt...-<-- 8.5} 12.0) 127] 13.0] 12.5 | 12.5 | 12.5} 8.0 /14.0 [14.0 | 14.9 
Milk, evaporated ____.._! 15-16 0z. can_|____-| 10.4 | 10.7 | 10.8 | 11.8 | 11.7 | 11.8 |--_--/11.7 Ww 12.0 
a Se | Pound -..--- 35.0 | 49.4 | 49.7 | 49.7 | 51.1 | 48.8 | 49.3 [87.4 [55.4 [53.4 | 54.3 
Oleomargarine (all but- |----- a ...--| 29.8 | 30.7 | 30.7 | 30.8 | 29.8 | 30.3 |--.--/29.6 (31.3 | 31.4 
ter substitutes). 
Fe Re RRR Ft pGekste~ 21.7 | 34.5 | 36.3 | 36.0 | 35.9 | 35.6 | 35.8 (22.8 (39.1 38.5 37.8 
Atlant 
p RE PA EY eatin a ie 17.7 | 24.0 | 23.9 | 24.3 | 22.9 | 20.6 | 22.8 14.8 |22.6 bo. 9 22.8 Baltin 
Vegetable lard substi- /----- RT adn Gene ire cael 29.2 | 28.7 | 27.9 | 28.4 | 28.0 | 28.0 |--..-. 25. 0 * 1 | 25.6 Birmi 
tute. Bostor 
Eggs, strictly fresh __.__- Dozen_._...-- 28.5 | 41.7 | 35.3 | 37.2 | 36.7 | 33.1 | 35.7 bie 6 144.0 39.9 | 42.9 Bridge 
(Ss re See 7 | Pound --.---- 6&5] 99) 97) 971103) 1011/101)5.7)81/8i1) 82 
Buffal 
1 UR EO Pa NE see Ee 2.9} 5.7} 51] 50) 62] 62] 63/)/3.8/65/)66) 6.7 Butte 
Sf SSeS ara ee 3.1) 55) 49) 5.0) 55) BL) 5.2);25/)5.3)5.2) 51 Chark 
Bene 0aes. 622: acedd Bt teen pee 9.0; 90); 891103) 100) 10.0 /)--.--|9.5)}9.2) 92 Chica 
Corn flakes.....--.------ | 8-0z. pkg..--|--.-- 12.0 | 11.9 | 11.9 | 11.9 | 11.9 | 11.8 |--..- 10. 8 ™ | 10.6 Cincit 
Wheat cereal_.....--_--- 28-oz. pkg__.|_-.-- 26.7 | 27.3 | 27.5 | 26.2 | 26.9 | 26.4 |_-.-- 24.1 |24.9 | 24.9 Clevel 
eee. ee yg OP PE 18.3 | 18.3 | 18.3 | 20.1 | 19.1 | 19.1 |--.-- 23.7 |23.8 | 23.7 Colun 
BE asso owe oepdbtiophseeee Tae..t coe 7.711241] 13.0] 12.9] 10.8 | 11.6 | 11.2 | 9.6 (11.8 [13.0 | 13.0 Dallas 
ee 5 RS Seen Ogee T (eS: ae 11.3),104)102)] 97] 8&6] 86 |--_-- 9. 6 6} &7 Denvi 
Detro 
Potatoes. .....-.- 2 OO or, AER. SES 11} 45) 48) 40) 31] 58) 51119143) 7.5) 58 
| eR aes Fae a ee se 9.3} 56] 56111.6] 95] 8&9 j--.-- 10.1 | 7.8) 8.0 Fall T 
Cee... osc tenes FREES 63) 7.0} 650] 6317 65] 68 j--.-- 6.4) 5.9] 6.5 Houst 
Beans, baked ..-........ No. 2 can. ..}....- 14.4 | 13.6 | 13.2 | 11.8 | 11.0] 11.5 j--.-- 10.8 |10.7 | 10.4 India! 
Jacks 
Corn, canned__.........-|----- EES Fe ES 19.7 | 19.0} 19.0 | 18.9] 15.7 | 15.6 |--_-- 17.1 {15.6 | 16.0 Kans: 
P,P es EERE SE ae BSF 20.8 | 20.5 | 20.1 | 18.6 | 16.7 | 17.0 |_---- (17.7 |16.7 | 16.7 
Tomatoes, canned...----|-.--. _, See ES 118.5 |117.9 | 117.8 | 15.3 | 13.6 | 13.7 |--.-- 12.4 |10.2 | 10.5 Little 
Sugar, granulated __-..-- Pound -.-.-..-- 6.91 7.6] 7.0] 71) 78) 7.4] 7.5149)7.0/)65) 68 Loe A 
souls 
‘ y IE a a, FE ihre 50.0 | 79.5 | 78.3 | 78.2 | 78.0 | 76.1 | 79.3 )57.5 |87.4 89.2 | 91.1 Mane 
f SR AS pets, Bs Se ee 28.0 | 51.5 | 52.2 | 52.7] 52.9 | 53.1 | 52.9 (28.8 [46.5 [48.3 | 48 6 Mem 
pS SEES SS SBR Eee: 7 ee RR, 5: 15.1 | 15.3 | 15.6 | 16.6 | 17.4 | 17.3 |.-.-- 18.2 |18.4 | 18.5 Milw 
, ER Perr ee ES ABS 14.4 | 14.6 | 14.7] 15.3 | 15.3] 15.4 |... 13.9 |14.5 | 14.8 ai 
Beaman? 8 ec sscacy Dozen_....--|___..| 213. 8 }213. 5 | 913.6 | 28.4 |210.0 |210.3 |_._-- 34.7 (34.4 | 36./ 
QeRNGIE ser ciiccnccninnennbpantaied wee .----| 57.9 | 50.5 | 46.9 | 66.2 | 56.5 | 50.3 |..... 69.7 [55.8 | 63.3 Fi 
= any 
1 4 given 
; No, 2% can, Per pound, mont 
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month periods. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 


Conriparinoni oi Resatl Fasil Cale to 51 Chics 


TABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food? in June, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in June, 1925, and in May, 1926. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 


diferent dates since 1913. 


actual retail 


169 


These cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 


The percentage changes are based on 
rices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.® 


Taste 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JUNE, 1926, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN MAY, 1926, JUNE, 1925, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 






























































Percent- | Percent- 
Percentage increase| age de- Percentage increase} age de- 
June, 1926, com- crease June, 1926, com-j crease 
pared with— June, pared with— June, 
City 1926, com- City 1926, com- 
pared + pared 
with | : with 
, June, May, | une, May, 
1913 1925 1926 1913 1925 1926 
pT te ae mag 65. 1 5.7 | 0.5 || Minneapolis_--_--- 62.1 6. 6 20.4 
Baltimore.._.._--- 68. 0 2.8 | y oe "See SAR ie 1.8 ao 
Birmingham... -__.- 67.3 2. 4 | 1.6 || Newark__.......... 53. 4 4.3 2.3 
Bostethcc vesasan.~+ 58. 4 4.9 | 1.2 || New Haven_-_-_._-.- 56. 7 4.2 2.0 
Bridgepettcsc 25 .--|..-.22.-- 4.3 | 2.2 || New Orleans__.-_-- 52. 6 0.5 2.7 
Buffalo.........---- 66. 3 5.9 | 0.5 || New York___-.._-- 62. 8 4.7 2.6 
OT EE. Ra EF ee s 3 | $25... eee a Se 5.4 0.5 
Charleston, S. C__. 61.5 3. 2 | a 6 eee. =... «5: | 57.9 2.1 1.0 
Chist@eis aces: 71.6 3. 6 | hele ES ee ee ee 4.3 20.5 
Cincinnati... _- 62.1 3. 4 | 1.4 || Philadelphia_._.__- 63.7 3.5 0.9 
Cleveland........-- | 63. 9 4.0 0 Pittshurgh.........: 61.8 2.8 20.7 
Conemeei: .o) ks ceo c ue 4,1 6 h Portland, Me: .....1...2....-.. 4.4 0.5 
Date 54.3 0 0.8 || Portland, Oreg__--- 40. 1 11.4 20.1 
PPORVOE S cikes cies x, 46.4 1.5 20.6 || Providence___-_---- 59. 3 5.2 0.3 
DONG s Sbbdace sans | 70. 8 3. 1 20.3 |} Richmond -_-------- 70. 2 4.1 1,2 
| 
} 
Pall Rives... .. 55.8 5.7 Rp ae ee 4.1 0.2 
i a cae 11.3 ee. ee eee 66. 5 5.4 20.4 
Indianapolis... ._ 57.3 5. 0 2 3, eee oe 7.3 0 
jacksonville....__.. 59.3 8. 2 20.3 || Salt Lake City___- 36. 1 15,4 21.6 
Kansas City.....-- 60. 4 4,6 20.7 || San Francisco. ...-- 50. 6 12.3 1.9 
| 
Little Rock--...-. §2.3 4,0 eee | ees, te ae 5.8 1.9 
Los Angeles....._.. 2.9 12.7 2.4 || Seranton..........- 64. 9 3. 2 1.2 
Louisville__...____- 57. 1 2.7 %\ . Sena 48.0 11,0 0.5 
Manchester_....__. 53. 2 4.4 1.1 || Springfield, I)___..|..--.-.--- 4.2 0. 2 
Memphis_________- 52.9 3.2 1.0 || Washington, D. C_. 69.3 3.9 0.2 
Milwaukee.....____ 63. 5 5.2 0.3 || 
| 
1 Decrease. 2 Increase. 


? For list of articles see note 6, p. 151. ae ig ’ 
_* The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city were 
given in the November, 1918, issue, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been used for each 
month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. 


2254 °—26}——-12 
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Effort has been. made by the bureau each month to have all sched. 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of June 99.1 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 40 citics 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas. 
Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little 
Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me.; Portland, Oreg.; Providence, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, 
and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in June, 1926. 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JUNE, 1926 






































Geographieal division 
Item ier ‘ a 
. North South | North South | woctorn 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central coern 
| | 

Percentage of reports received___.________. 99. 1 99. 0 99. 4 | 99, 2 99. 4 99. 0 
Number of cities in each section from 

which every report was received________ 40 ll 7 11 7 4 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ¢ . 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, June 15, 1925, and May 15 
and June 15, 1926, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include charges 
for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is 
necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1925, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1926 












































| 1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal B= > _— 
} 
| Jan. 15 July 15 Junel5 | Mayl15 June 15 
| | 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SN) aI). 5 oS ere $7. 99 $7. 46 $15. 05 $15. 41 $15. 40 
ERENCE 8.15 7. 68 14. 84 15. 18 15. 18 
CS ee ae ee 5. 48 5. 39 8. 61 8. 76 8. 67 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
JS SS LS ee Oe 5. 88 4. 83 6. 67 7. 37 7. 37 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
te Sa ad 17,70 17,24 115. 75 116.00 1 16. 
Chestnut _______- lS Sere | 17,93 17,49 115. 25 115. 50 115, 
AEE ES a a Oy at Or SE aes Sian 17, 55 7.71 7. 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
DU 4. 22 4.01 6. 82 7. 05 y 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES SR Se a 8. 25 7. 50 15. 75 16. 00 16. 00 
RP gg (Ce Pe 8. 25 7. 75 15. 50 15. 75 15. 75 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| a SRE SS SR ae Fee ie MP 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
ee ha cwcicmsaan RRS ©: ft. ee es 15. 00 15. 00 15. 99 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RL eS ES". eee a 6. 75 6. 54 13. 48 13. 75 13. 75 
RRR 9 6. 99 6. 80 13. 14 13. 39 13. 46 
Butte, Mont.: 
i a a Ol i a 9 i 10. 83 11. 07 11.07 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
CY DIR a 1 6.75 16.75 | 111.00 11. 00 11. 00 
Chicago, Ill: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| eh ce 8. 00 7. 80 16. 30 16. 84 16. 84 
Sic vudai-scnecesecbscus 8, 25 8. 05 16. 11 16. 67 16. 63 
RATE Sires 4. 97 4. 65 8. 23 8. 12 8. 13 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
5 SSS 2 Gaede 3. 50 3. 38 6. 50 6. 56 6. 57 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE See 7. 50 7. 25 14. 52 14. 75 14.75 
SELL SES 7.75 7. 50 i4. 37 14. 75 14.75 
SE RAL: Ft GRR 4.14 4.14 7.93 8. 57 8. 56 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous.__..._. a Sea Ser St ich: BEE 6.04. 6. 59 6.58 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Sin Prices, of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues. 
ee June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHO} ) AVE] 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1925, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 1; 1996 HO 
Continued a ju) 
—S — A ! — 
1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal —— 
Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 June 15 
Dallas, Tex.: | Omal 
Arkansas anthracite— B 
RES incline hb dtirttin ue one cepitaanedh podealtelinnbsiie apeiesmuiial $15. 13 $15, 17 $14. 50 Peor! 
RE TT Taare srl $8. 25 $7. 21 11. 56 11. 72 12 99 iB 
Denver, Colo.: oo Phila 
Colorado anthracite— P 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___________- 8. 88 9, 00 15. 58 15. 50 69 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_______..______ 8. 50 8. 50 15. 83 15. 56 15. 49 ; 
BR ne dinselededbinetctc~ os. cc 5. 25 4. 88 9. 61 9. 19 9. 4] Pitts! 
Detroit, Mich.: P 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Naik s 1 bie Matte bios whit bi nck: 8. 00 7.45 15. 08 16. 00 16. 00 B 
ae Ne tt hbk i gic al: 8 25 7. 65 15. 08 15. 50 15.5 Port! 
iN eck cigtst te 5. 20 5. 20 8.70 9. 33 9, 94 E 
Fall River, Mass.: _ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Obl a Sabictedediceninscbalcdcate 8. 25 7. 43 15. 54 16. 75 16, 75 Portl 
| a ge le ea roe te, ae | &. 25 7. 61 15. 38 16. 25 16. 25 F 
Houston, Tex.: "i | Prov 
Bitaminows............. _ ee GET BREDS | A COVERS BROS 11.17 ; 11. 50 11. 00 I 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
AR AGT TE IT eee 3. 81 3. 70 6. 56 6. 56 72 : 
Jacksonville, Fla.: | Rich 
ERATE SER ARIS AINE 7. 50 7. 00 12. 00 13. 00 12. 50 f 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
EER CP ROEALE R OME RR B o SEITE 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 J 
ce EE Te eee: Se ee eee 15. 00 15. 33 15, 33 Roc! 
| Peper areere tages re: 4. 39 3. 94 8. 07 7. 84 7. 48 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
4 AL sei eet CAEN We MR or le oe Seta Ge: absageateeironet: ae St. I 
SNS eee Ts 6. 00 5, 33 10. 30 10. 00 9. 85 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Se (Ca aE 13. 52 12. 50 15. 13 15, 31 15.31 
Louisville, Ky.: 
ee eee 4. 20 4. 00 6.17 6. 33 6. 31 St. I 
Manchester, N. H.: 
; Pennsylvania anthracit 
i ee EE Pe ee 10. 00 8. 50 16. 50 17. 00 17. 00 
es nn. EE Pee GREE: kevin 10. 00 8. 50 16. 00 17. 00 17.00 : 
Memphis, Tenn.: Salt 
pe ee ee 24.34 24.22 6. 85 6. 75 6. 75 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
ORES TS ORE eees Ys che 8. 00 7. 85 16. 50 16.80 16. 80 
Ct... ...ckutiidshiccwoechecen 8. 25 8. 10 16. 35 16. 65 16. 65 San 
PUN 0... wcdshbihabiccendarence 6. 25 5.71 9. 08 9. 43 8. 90 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
is Pennsylvania anthracite— 
at RM Biss ola d ete chbaccsuakbded 9. 25 9. 05 17. 80 18. 10 18. 10 
4 | CR inscccedabbabpooncnshéilid . 9. 50 9. 30 17. 65 17. 98 17. 95 
ve PN iy issn chi denen mndneindinatenseht 5. 89 5. 79 10. 87 11. 09 11. 02 Sav 
- Mobile, Ala.: 
4 TTR, Oe eR Shes. AR Wirbec) See nae Peet) 8. 90 9. 23 9, 37 Ser: 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RDA 25ST Ta NE 6. 50 6. 25 13. 50 14. 00 14. 00 j 
CS Bt ccscdcbichiccoccusdued 6. 75 6. 50 13. 00 13. 50 13. 50 Sea 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Spr 
Ss NORE: 2 ile ER Petals 7. 50 6. 25 14. 55 15. 05 15, 05 
- RE Peer RR py 7. 50 6. 25 14. 55 15. 05 15. 05 Wa 
& New Orleans, La.: 
ie SITES SN: SaaS Set 2 6. 06 26. 06 9. 21 9. 32 9. 46 
New York, N. Y.:; 
4 Pennsylvania anthracite— - 
t Sd a eo ey 7.07 6. 66 14. 12 14. 75 14. 79 
§ ERIE Foi PEGRS Copia 7.14 6. 80 13. 78 14. 50 14. 0 
be Norfolk, Va.: 
ee Pennsylvania anthracite— a ‘lesa 
Pe i ncectlinaiienkeantipins dliiibigdes vatenbanmaingladiieses 15. 00 15. 50 15, 50 ‘ 
Pr LE TSE WRIA RRIER St Ae Ea 15, 00 15. 50 15. 50 : 
"4 po RIS SR Pte el SSN! ctl eee 8. 52 8. 46 8. 4] ‘ 
Re 2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). the 
ade 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES FOR COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1925, AND MAY 15 AND 


JUNE 15, 1926—Continued 





— 

















1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 June 15 
| 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
GABE cemmmprine 2a Reta TEE BE $6. 63 $6. 13 $9. 50 $9. 46 $9. 42 
Peoria, I.: 
ERE Tries oe pea he STF CREA SEARLES: “LULA Sah RNR BE 6. 37 6. 93 6. 96 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TR, oes a ae ge ne ae Be 17.16 6. 89 114, 61 115.79 115. 79 
CNR. . .... cuvianiidaddatcwiauesios . 38 7.14 114.14 115, 54 115. 54 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PG .....bicest guckcee se ieee 18.00 17.44 14. 63 15. 25 15. 13 
Bituminous. --_-.. sc Rcbaalibiiacte-spmaeundanbeindlnsial 3. 16 33.18 6. 69 6.13 5. 63 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee SS Sa a Es ee ee ee ee a een Oe ee 16. 08 16. 56 16. 56 
OE ene ee ee On LR: I TRE ARI TI eee eet 16. 08 16. 56 16. 56 
Portland, Oreg.: 
EID. dntcn Scawccchtasccceeseskse 9. 79 9. 66 12. 96 12, 27 11. 74 
Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
A Spat rane genes san A 2 it 48, 25 47. 50 415.75 4 16. 25 416.25 
RINE. Sanne Tags ener ome 48, 25 47.75 415. 50 4 16. 00 416.00 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ET ocall: SERERREEY SiR PRE eR ee 8. 00 7. 25 15. 13 15. 00 15. 33 
CE cet oe, TEN RO. TES | 8. 00 7. 25 15.13 15. 00 15. 50 
NE el I SEGA, REE * 5. 50 4.94 8. 00 8. 68 8. 66 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SE .e P e Ss ee ES rs 14. 20 14, 60 14. 60 
SS arene SDS ey AS TR pce eas RR: 13. 85 14.15 14.15 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ot dn team = deny ditties « 8. 44 7. 74 16. 20 16. 70 16. 73 
RS ee 8. 68 7.99 15. 95 16. 45 16. 45 
RR ic tic bo wae beste bee 3. 36 3. 04 6. 01 5. 87 5. 87 
St. Paul,, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES sean hor ee oe 9. 20 9. 05 17. 80 18. 10 18. 10 
I sc. esael anne cogebcton 9. 45 9. 30 17. 65 18. 04 17. 95 
EN artery SR <A 6. 07 6. 04 11. 20 11. 32 11. 26 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed........_... 11. 00 11. 50 18. 25 18. 00 18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_---......._... 11. 00 11. 50 18, 25 18. 00 18. 00 
AI en ee 5. 64 5. 46 8. 41 8. 43 6. 62 
San Franeisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
SEE aN AR NRE Te 17. 00 17. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
i iihtelemupettdncasanheatinn 17.00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 24. 50 
SS SARS & CE 12. 00 12, 00 16. 39 16, 22 16. 22 
Savannah, Ga.: 
ee eT umiinaiialewawelitethtatines <class 510, 25 5 10, 88 510. 88 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SRS ORT Seer oe 4, 25 4.31 10, 32 10. 92 10. 92 
I Se 4, 50 4. 56 10, 23 10, 67 10. 67 
Seattle, Wash.: 
, i tiknDudiwetstc=s0eeebebte 7. 63 7.70 9. 81 8 21 8. 51 
Springfield, M1.: 
STE, Sa Seema tore Oe err oh ee Semis pagan ae 4, 38 4, 38 4.35 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EERE, SOS Sem eapeenpaeey ar. om 1 7. 50 17,38 115, 27 115, 53 15. 53 
i ES Cae RRC a 17, 65 17, 53 114,75 115, 22 115, 22 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile........|..........0.]...--------- 1 10. 46 111,08 1 10. 67 
Prepared sizes, high volatile. ......|............}.......---.- 18, 38 19, 00 19. 00 
a ee  cdiwonta 17,44 17,75 17.75 














' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
® Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 


‘50 cents per ton additional is charged for “binning.” 


the coal into the cellar. 
addi 
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Most customers require binning or basketing 


* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
tional charge has been included in the above prices. : 
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The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and bituminous coal in January and July, 1913, 
to 1924, and for each month of 1925 and January to June, 1926. 
An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages 
for January and July of that year. The average price for each 
month has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to 
obtain the relative price. 

The trend in the retail prices of coal since 1916 is shown in the 
chart on the preceding page. 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECI- 
FIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1926 






































Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash Bituminous 
, Stove Chestnut bie 
Y and h 
— Average Relative 
Average Relative Average Relative price price 
price price price price 
1913— 
Average for year_--------- $7. 73 100. 0 $7. 91 100. 0 $5. 43 100. 0 
DR a ae soetows 7. 99 103. 4 8.15 103. 0 5. 48 100. 8 
RE ES aan a 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 97.0 5.39 99. 2 
1914— 
EE A pies 7. 80 100. 9 8. 00 101.0 5.97 109.9 
CP SUB So eae eae 7. 60 98.3 7.78 98. 3 5. 46 100. 6 
1915— 
IE 54. oceoaeakos 7. 83 101. 4 7.99 10L. 0 5.71 105. 2 
BR) 5 ERE A eae me 7. 54 97.6 7.73 97.7 5. 44 100.1 
1916— 
a a 7. 93 102.7 8.13 102.7 5. 69 104. 8 
2) a a Se 8.12 106.2 8. 28 104. 6 5. 52 101. 6 
1917— 
oo aa eae 9. 29 102.2 9. 40 118.8 6.96 128.1 
i iitineiinhaibie~o-oahe~ ee 9. 08 117.5 9. 16 115.7 7. 21 132.7 
1918— 
1 Nea ae Se 9. 88 127.9 10. 06 126.7 7. 68 141.3 
FO and obapenenn duc 9. 96 128.9 10. 07 127.3 7. 92 145.8 
1919— 
ba aa ap gan 11. 51 149. 0 11. 61 146. 7 7.90 145.3 
pA ET NT eS a 12.14 157.2 12.17 153.8 8.10 149. 1 
1920— 
James Cc AL al. 12.59 162.9 12.77 161.3 8.81 162.1 
sas Aa RA clk Ae 14. 28 184.9 14.33 181.1 10. 55 194.1 
l— 
GS ER Sere a ae 15. 99 207.0 16. 13 203. 8 11. 82 217.6 
, (j 2a. SS SE 14. 90 192.8 14. 96 188. 9 10. 47 192.7 
Jamar ws. J sk oh BA 14. 98 193.9 15. 02 189. 8 9. 89 182.0 
o- aecdebieeuinthoc cle 14. 87 192.4 14. 92 188.5 9, 49 174.6 
> pS ae igae sage 15. 43 199. 7 15. 46 195. 3 11.18 205. 7 
aut he dl cmeiilh eda chides 15. 10 195. 5 15. 05 190.1 10. 04 184.7 
PON doubt ic. ooh. 15. 77 204.1 15. 76 199.1 9.75 179. 5 
‘ SU ew. did, lillie ahs diblove 15. 24 197.2 15. 10 190. 7 8. 94 164.5 
EE OE RE 15. 45 200. 0 15. 37 194. 2 9. 24 170. 0 
ME a ale, ip whsigs mm dies 15. 43 199.7 15. 34 193. 9 9. 36 172. 2 
oN Es oadiens Melanie arta 15. 41 199. 4 15. 32 193.6 9. 16 168. 6 
re ater cae ddan 15. 02 194. 4 14. 83 187.4 8.75 161.0 
at ll ea A ala RD cial 14. 98 193. 8 14.78 186. 8 8. 63 158. 8 
7 Ta GSA GNIS LR eee a 15. 05 194. 8 14. 84 187.5 8. 61 158. 4 
ER Ss GaP LR 15. 14 196. 0 14. 93 188. 6 8. 61 158. 5 
EE a 15. 35 198. 6 15. 07 190. 4 8. 69 159.8 
September. ..............- 15. 64 202. 4 15. 48 195. 7 9. 11 167.7 
fo Seana ae 15. 87 205. 4 15. 72 198. 6 9. 24 169. 9 
a 8 | 8 | 8 | 8 | fal is 
RRR OE 1 \ 
1926— ® ¢ 
TO cai dindecireitodons ) ® 9. 74 179.3 
side dive done ) 9.72 178. 8 
I Rink: chcsciits asp spgniieite dpa 16.12 6 15. 91 201. 1 9. 25 170. 2 
Mitisdudamawsincdan sone 15. 54 201. 2 15. 37 194, 2 9. 11 167.6 
Es SESE AES 15. 41 199. 5 15. 18 191.8 8. 76 161. 2 
SON i. ook sb ideo 28. 15. 40 199. 3 15. 18 191.8 8. 67 159. 5 
1 Insufficient data. 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 
hha net price per 1,000 cubic feet of pas for household use in 





each of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In this 

table the average family consumption of manufactured as 
is assumed to be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where , 
service charge or a sliding scale is in operation, families using less 
than 3,000 cubic feet per month pay a somewhat higher rate than 
here shown, while those consuming more than this amount pay a 
lower rate. The figures here given are believed to represent quite 
closely the actual monthly cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the 
average wage-earner’s family. Prices for natural gas have been 
quoted for those cities where it is in general use. These prices are 
based on an estimated average family consumption of 5,000 cubic 
feet per month. For Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given {or 
natural and manufactured gas mixed. 
NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION 


ra ny CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO JUNE, 1926, hy 





Manufactured gas 






































































| | | 
= baal Ape. lapr. Apr. Apr. Apr. |Apr.|May Mar. Mar. Mar.'June June Dec. June 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15 
=e 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920 mer 1s | ee meee | Peed | 202: 
| | | | 
| | } } | } 
Atieite. 2. bk $1. 00 $1. 00)$1. 00 $1. 00)$1. 00'$1. 00 $1. 15'$1. LO SL. 90 $1. 65,$1. 65 $1. 55.$L. 55)$1. 55:$1. 55 $1. 53 
Baltimore. ....-- -90} .80) .80) .75) . 75) - 75) 75) 1.75} . 75) .92| .92) .85) .85) .85) .85, .85 
Birmingham -_--.. 1.00; .95) .95, .95) .95) - 95) -95} .95) .88} .88| .80; .80) .80} .80 .80 © 
} Ra IBF ot .81; .81) .80) .80) .80 - 86; 1. 08} 1.03} 1.40) 1. 34) 1.25) 1. 20) 1.20) L. 18) 1. Is 1. is 
Bridgeport ....-. 1. 00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 ae 1.00) 1. 10} 1. 10} 1.47) J. 60 1. 50, 1, 50 ton 1. 45) 1.45) 1. 45 
| } 
EE ES 1. 00} 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00; 1.00) 1. 45) 1. 45) 1.45) 1.45). 22) 
Ns ts cd ouance 1. 49} 1. 49) 1.49] 1.49) 1.49) 1.49) 1.49] 1.49) 2. 10) 2. 10) 2.10) 2.10) 2.10) 2.10, 2.10, 2 WwW 
Charleston... -- 1. 10} 1. 10} 1. 10) 1. 10} 1.00) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1. 25; 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 1 
Chicago.......... 80} .80) .80) .80) .80; .72) .90) .87/| 1. 1. O7| 1. 07; 1. 02) 1. L. 02) 1. 02! 1.02 
Cleveland.......- 80} .80; .80 .86 71 - 80; . 80) .80,; .80; .80} .80) 1.25; 1.25 “a J. 25) 1,25 
DeGeer =. ...: Biss 85, .80; .80) .80, .80 .85) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95 .95) .95) .95) .¥ } 
tee Sea * 75| .75 75| 575) .75| .75i .79| . 79) .85} .79| .78) .78| .82 $2) .82) .79 
Fall River_.....- . 80, .80) .80) .80) .80 .95 = 1. 05] 3. 25! 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.1 
Houston _.__.._.- 1.00) 1.00; 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 1.00) 1.00) 1. 09) 1.09) 1. 09) 1.09; 1. 09) 1.09) 1.05) 1.0 
Indianapolis - -. -- 60, . 55 es 55) . 55) 60). 60 My 90] 1.20 1.15} 1.15) 1.10) 1. 10, 1.0 
Jacksonville____.- 1. 20; 1.15, 1. 15, 1.15! 1. 25) 1.25) 1. 50} L. 75) 1. 75 ied 1. 97) 1.97) 1.97) 1.97) 1 
' Manchester __-._.- 1. 10} 1. 00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1. 18) 1. 18} 1. 58) 1. 48) 1. 48) 1. 38) 1. 38) 1. 38) 1.35: 1. 38 
Memphis __--.-..... 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00 93) . 93) =. 93) 1. 27] 1.35) 1. 35) 1. 20; L 20] 1.20) 1. 20) 1. 20, |. 0 
Milwaukee._.___.- . 75). 75) 75) 75} +. 76) | 76) 2 75). .90} . 86) .82) .82) .82) .82 2 
Minneapolis - - ._- -80} .80| £77; .77| . 77) .95| .95) 1.28) 1.02) 1.03; 1.00) 1.01) .95) .93) .97 
Mobile... ........ 1. 10) 1.10 1.10) 1.10) 1.10) 1.35) 1.35) 1.80) 1. 80) 1. 1. 80} 1. 80) 1. 80) 1.80) 1.80 
NOWGEe ~-..sc0. .90} .90' .90) .90) . 97) .97) 1.15) 3.40) 1. 40) 1. 25) 1. 25) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 2 
New Haven...-_-- -9} . . 90) .90 1.00) 1. 00) J. 10) 1. 27| 1. 27) 1.18) L. 18) 1, 18) 1. 13) 1.13) |! 
New Orleans___.- 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 00} 1.00) 1. 00) 1. 30) 1.30) 1.30) 1. 45) 1. 1. 30} 1. 30) 1. 30) L 30, 
New York....-.- S| .83 83; .83) .838) .85; .87}] 1.40) 1.32) 1. 23) 1. 23) 1.23) 1. 23 1. 23) 1.2 
Norfolk. .......-. 1. 00) 1. 00 . 00] 1. 20} 1.20} 1. 60} 1.40) 1. 45) 1. 40} 1. 40) 1. 40) 1. 40) J. 40) | 
Grtieia.... - dene 1. 15) 1.15 . OO} 1. 15) 1. 15) 1. 15) 1. 47) 1. 27) 1. 18) 1. 18) 1. 18} 1. 08) 1.08) i. 0s 
Peoria... ....-.--6 . 90}. 90 85) . 85} .85| . 85} 1. 20} 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.20) 1. 20) 1. 20)» 
Philadelphia_.._. L 1. 00 00; 1. 00; 1 00) 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 1. 00} 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00) 1.0 
Pittsburgh ...._. 1. 00! 1. 00 “SE Se Bete 2% ee Red ee See OS Sa 
Portland, Me__.- Z: 1. . 00) 1. 00) 1. 1. 40} 1. 85) 1. 75) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55 
Portland, Oreg_._ : 95 -95) .95) .95) .95) L 1, 25) 1. 16) 1. 16) 1.16) 1. 16] 1. 16) 1. 1 
Providence_._.__. . 85). 85 . 85) L. 00} L. 1. 30} L. 1. 42) 1.27) 1.22) 1.22) 1.17) 1.17) |! 
Richmond _.-__..- " . 90 -80) .80) 1. 1. 00) L. 1. 1. 30} 1.30) 1. 30) 1. 30) 1.30 () 
hester........ - 95) . 95 .95, .95) .95) . 95) 1.18) 1.10) 1.05) 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) |. WW 
St. Louis... .i...i2 g .75| .75) . 75} . 85) 1. 05) 1. 05) 1.00 1.00 1: 00} 1. 00) 1.06 K) 
| ee See 95 90 . 85) -. 85) . 85) . 85) 1. L LOO .6h «6. 8b} «C. 85] =. 85) CS 
Salt Lake City...| .87} .87| .87 .87| +. 87) 1. 15) 1.35) 1. 57) 1. 57) 1. 57] 1. 57) 1: 57) 1. 53) 1.53 
San Francisco....| .75} .85| .85 85} . 85). . 95} 1.05) 1.04) . 92) 1. 1.00} 1.05} .95) .9 
pL RS is BRR BS) a | Bo ey Se BEY tes 125) 1 L 1. 45) 1. 45) 1. 45) 1. 45 = 58 l 
Seranton........: : ~ 95 95) L156) 3 1. 30} 1. 70) 1. 70} 1. 1, 1, 50) 1. 50) 1.50) | 
Seattle .....j.i6 Zz 1, 1. 1 1 1.45) L 1. 1. 45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45 1. 45) 1. 40 
abe Id, Dl... _} 1 1. L . 00) 1. 1. 10} 1710) 1. 1. 1. 1. 35} 1. 35) 1. 35 1. 35) 1. 25 
ashington, D.C} .93} .93) . - 80} ..90 - 95] 1. 25; 1. 10} 1.05] 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 0” 
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NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION 
OF 5,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO JUNE, 1926, By 
CITIES—Continued 

Natural gas 



























































| | ' 
Apr.| Apr.| Apr. rot Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr. May|Mar.|Mar.|Mar. June Niel Dec. June 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15 | 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1915} 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919} 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1925 | 1925 | 1926 
232 
a $0. 30/$0. 30/$0. 30/$0. 30/$0. 30'$0. 30/$0. 35) $0. 35,$0. 35) $0. A ae | rt a | J = 
Cincinnati._..__- -30} .30|} .30) .30) .35)° .35} .35) .35} .35) . 50)$0. 50/$0. 50)$0. 50'$0. 75 $0. 75 gu. 75 
Cleveleand........ -30} .30} .30} .30) .30) .30) .35) .35) .35) .40) .40) .55 - 55) - 55) .60) . 60 
Colunibus_-_-—_.__ -30} .30) .30; .30) 30) .30) .30) .30} .30) .45 45} .45) .45) .55) 255) «55 
Dees 2% ..hckc 45} .45; . 45) .45) .45) .45) . 45) . 45] .68 . 68) . 68]; .68) .68) .74 .74] 174 
Kansas City, Mo} .27| .27| .27| .27| .30} .60) .80} .80) .90) .90; .95) .95) .95) .95 95) . 95 
Little Rock--____ - 40; .40; .40;) .40) .40) .40) .45) .45) .45 - 45) - 45) .65) .65) .65) .65) 2465 
Louisville........j..-.- -45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) 1.45) 245) 245 
Pittsburgh._____- 25, 23) .28} . 28) . 23) . 28) .35) .35) . 45 a -50) .53) .53) . 60 - 60) . 60 
| i 
Manufactured and natural gas mixed 
| 
cas ce | Phi | eae Sa. RE as ee Es. the Ee | anwad so, 62'$0. 62 $0. 60 $0. 60'$0. 60 $0. 65 
Los Angeles. .....|....-}..--- - or oe os = am fe 75/$0. 7 . 68 ay : 68 : = 68). 68 








From the prices quoted on manufactured gas average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921, March 15, June 15, 
September 15, and December 15, 1922, 1923, and 1924, June 15, 
and December 15, 1925, and June 15, 1926. These prices are based 
on an estimated average family consumption of 3,000 cubic fect 
instead of the first 1,000 eubic feet as heretofore published. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price of each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

The price of manufactured gas in June, 1926, showed an increase 
of 29.5 per cent since.April, 1913. From December, 1925, to June, 
1926, there was no change in the price of gas. 

The trend in the retail prices of manufactured gas since 1916 is 
shown in the chart on page 177. 


“AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED 
GAS, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED 
MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926 
































Average | Relative Average | Relative 

Date net price} price Date net price} price 
Age. 16, 1013... .......t2tse = $0. 95 100.0 || Sept. 15, 1922__........-...... $1. 26 132. 6 
pe Rey SET BR . 94 9.9 Deo. 15, 1022. . ............... 1. 25 131.6 
Abe. 16, 1945. . nas. ssssccumcs -% fee. 2 3. See 1. 25 131.6 
POA 8S SS See ee .92 96.8 {| June 15, 1923. ..............-- 1. 24 130. 5 
APPT, GEE? «... 222. - cwoces deen 91 95.8 |} Sept. 15, 1923_..-...........-- 1. 24 130. 5 
See = - 95 100. 0 eke tere 1. 25 131. 6 
PS Se ee ee 1. 04 100. 5 |} Mar. 35, 1924_...-..........-- 1. 24 130. 5 
ADR. BD) BE - «0 - cn nh sist tien 1. 09 114.7 fj June 15, 1924_._...--...-..... 1. 24 130. 5 
SS RSS semae 1.32 138.9 }} Sept. 15, 1924._........-.--.. 1. 24 130. 5 
Sepe. 16, 1021. ....... cwasoncnas 1.31 137.9 {> FS ere 1. 24 130. 5 
CS ay eee Se: 1.30 136.8 |} Jume 15, 1925. ...-...-.......- 1.23 129. 5 
Mar. 15, 1922__...-..---.------ 1. 29 135.8 |} Dee. 15, 1925. ____.----------- 1.23 129. 5 
FORO ED, FONE dicen fess 1.27 133.7 {| June 15, 1926.........--.....- 1.23 129. 5 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 
hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
months, from 1913 to 1926. For the cities having more than 

one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the schedule 
under which most of the residences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been ob- 
tained. Since the demand is determined by a different method in 
each city, the explanation of these methods is given on page 184. 
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Determination of Demand 


EVERAL cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt. 
hours payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each cs. 
tomer according to the watts of installation, either in whole or iy 
part, in the individual home. The number of watts so determined js 
called the customer’s “demand.”’ 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated 
or determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power. 
2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than 1 
horsepower. ‘The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 

In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ use of 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt-hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt-hours: 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt-hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 
watt-hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, 
the equivalent is here shown only for installations of from 475 to 874 
watts; the connected load of the average workingman’s home being, 
as a rule, within this range. 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the present 
time there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Compancy C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been deter- 
mined by inspection. The first 10 outlets have been rated at 30 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additional 
outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of not over 
660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimated 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measure- 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demand 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A from December’, 
1913, to September, 1922, was the active load predetermined 
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follows: 80 per cent of the first 500 watts of connected load plus 
60 per cent of that part of the connected load in excess of the first 
500 watts—minimum active load, 150 watts. 

in Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection 
and consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding smal] 
fans and heating and cooking appliances when not permanently 
connected. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1926 


FURTHER slight increase in the general level of wholesale 
A prices from May to June is shown by information gathered 
in representative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted 
index number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, regis- 
tered 152.3 for June, compared with 151.7 for May, an increase of 
four-tenths of 1 per cent. Compared with June, 1925, with an index 
number of 157.4, there was a decrease of 314 per cent. 

Farm products were slightly lower in price than in May, due to 
declines in the prices of grains, sheep, poultry, cotton, hay, and to- 
bacco. Clothing materials, building materials, house-furnishing 
coods, and miscellaneous commodities also averaged lower than in 
the month before, while increases were reported for food, fuels, and 
chemicals and drugs. Metal products showed practically no change 
in average price. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for May and June was collected, increases were shown in 
100 instances and decreases in 138 instances. In 166 instances no 
change in price was reported. The large increases in the important 
oI a “ye products were responsible for the increase in the general 
price level. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913= 100] 

















June, 1025 
May June 








155. 4 144, 2 143. 7 
155. 3 153. 8 156. 6 
ice tee 2] er| i 
veils le ats 
Metals and metal products 126. 1 125, 2 125. 1 
Building materials 170. 7 171. 6 171.2 
COM thes Sin o8 cccs2h Tio. nse-n oss eeencatasheseges 132. 8 130. 7 131.1 
hus forniebing goods = : oy 2 9 
Miscellaneous 4 * . 
157.4 151.7 152. 3 














Comparing prices in June with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that large decreases took 
place in farm products, clothing materials, and miscellaneous com- 
modities, with smaller decreases in metals and metal products, 
chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing goods. Foods, fuels, and 
building materials, on the other hand, averaged higher than in June 
of last year. 
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Agricultural and Nonagricultural Commodities 


HE figures in the following table furnish a comparison of whole- 
sale price trends of agricultural and nonagricultural commodities 
during the period from January, 1923, to June, 1926, inclusive. 
These index numbers have been made by combining into two groups 
the weighted prices of all commodities included in the bureau’s 
regular series of index numbers. Roughly speaking, all articles origi- 
nating on American farms have been placed in the first group, while 
all remaining articles have been put in the second. he five-year 
period 1910-1914, instead of the year 1913, forms the base in this 
presentation. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES, BY MONTHS, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1926 
































[1910-1914=100] 
1923 1924 1925 1926 

Year and month _Agri- | Non- | Agri- | Non- | Agri- | Non- | Agri- | Non- 
cul- agricul- cul- agricul-| ecul- | agricul-| cul- agricul- 

tural tural tural tural tural tural tural tural 
Average for year_.--...-.-.-.- 142. 8 171.3 144. 2 161. 6 158. 4 RR BS. Sie. 2. 
Pers od Sone ok a 141.3 176. 6 144.3 163. 7 160. 8 164.7 152. 7 164. 7 
oot cet dies 141.9} 177.7 142.7} 166.3 159. 4 167.3 150. 9 164. 5 
i EES 2 | 144.0 179. 4 139.7 165. 8 162. 0 165. 4 146. 7 161. 6 
PSE OG Se ae aes a | 143.5 180, 4 138. 7 163. 7 155. 4 162.3 147.8 159. 5 
SEOs isk ee ake | 142.4 176, 1 137.6 161.8 154.3 161.3 148. 5 160. 2 
ng 1 a Seas | 140.6 172.4 135. 2 159. 3 156. 9 163. 2 149. 9 159. 9 
Pe REL. ne an 138. 3 168. 8 141.1 158. 4 160. 9 ROSS F: CA BAS oS ckc st 
Riise etek ea 139. 3 166. 7 146. 6 158. 9 162. 5 Bee Gide int kk 
BONO Sn Sei a dkak 146. 2 166.9 145.3 158, 2 161. 5 4 3 RR > ie 
SEE ae eae 146. 7 165. 0 150. 8 158. 1 156. 0 MOR Oe esd i i 2k. 
November... ..........-- 146. 4 163. 2 150.5 160. 2 154.9 pT RET Sees fe eae 
DesseeeP ss oc ks ~ 2 es 145. 5 162. 0 156. 4 162.8 152. 8 165. 0 bewweicien|i-s------ 

{ } 














N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in 
the Lasor Review a detailed statement of wholesale price 
changes, there is presented herewith a list of the more important 

commodities inebuilad. in the bureau’s compilation, together with the 
latest record of price changes available at the time of 1ts preparation. 
For convenience of comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers 
based on average prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition 
to the money prices wherever such information can besupplied. 
Index numbers for the several groups and subgroups also are included 
in the table. ‘To show more minutely the Gacthabiat in prices, ail 
index numbers are here published to one decimal fraction. Figures 
are given for April, May, and June, 1926. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1926 



































— — ms — 
a Index numbers 
Average prices (4913 106) 
Commodity — : 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | Ji 
* 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 | 192, 
FARM PRODUCTS. .-.-.......-.---|....----|-----.-- | 2 lei <8 144.9) 2442 tery 
eget 9 Pe tae ee ode ERE ete Mp OR EMAAR CH yy eBem any opp ake | Rerigaeeit 154.1! 150-7) Ks y Othe 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago_............__-- $0. 689 | $0. 688-! $0.683 | 110.2! 169.9) § \ Wo 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— C 
COMING QIUOOE Biba cthbalb ed sice en cecsedeeca . 728 . 715 715} 116.47 114.3] 1142 
PR RS SS CS ay ape eae eae oper a . 709 . 693 . 689 115.3 112. 6 } 111.9 
Oats, contract grades, ee bushel, Chicago. ......___. . 425 . 418 -407 | 113.2] 111.3 | 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago....................- . 892 . 844 -911 | 140.2) 1382.6 | . 
Wheat, per ‘pushel— | r 
No. iy northern spring, Chicago_..-...-...-.....--- 1.670 | 1.641} 1.532} 1828] 179.7 | 9 
No. 2. St AS ool waned andgocekdanoes 1.686 | 1.659 | 1.480] 171.0) 1682) 1°); ; 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City--.--.-..-..-..-.-.- 1.606} 1.563 1.537] 183.2] 178.3) 175.3 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis___.__......___- 1.610} 1.583 | 1.586] 184.3 | 181.3) 181.5 
No? 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg_..__-.__________- 1.493 | 1.408 1.406] 160.7: 151.5 | 
EL LTE EIT iT A TEST I A Th Tene: 132.1} 138.2) 1425 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
5 87 So See ale eae ea SS 9.969 | 9.825 | 10.231] 111.7} 110.0; 11:4 Mes 
bee teed’. ho cli. 9.125} 9.055 |. 9.588} 107.3} 106.4) :>- Be 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— | 
Heavy bE piaccs Mab nndtbnn kant h boos adhd cade 11.744 | 13.290 | 13.963 | 140.4; 158.9 y | 
EGS S GES HR SE SF HEE ET 12.931 | 13.875 | 14.413 | 153.0] 164.1 17 Be 
Sheep, per 100 pleat Chicago— ; 
Ewes, native, all grades. ............-...---.-.-.--- 8.531 | 7.050] 5.313] 1820] 150.4) 1133 H 
Lambs, western, aan mens aS eee 13. 531 | 14. 200 | 16.125 | 173.6] 1822) 206.9 Li 
Wethers, fed, good to choice___._.-_.-.---------.-.. 9.719 | 8 710| 7.406} 181.8] 1629) iss; M 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— P 
a eS a CRE ee ee 7 a ae OR A ee . 308 . 300 . 267 | 199.9} 194.7 | 173.3 
INGW VOCE 2p ebnidbeccks didioe ss cb <ctige p- id<.. . B45 . 336 -296 | 206.1} 200.9) i7:.8 p 
og RS a a oe ee ae ee oe 150.4; 145.3) 151.5 
Beans, medium, Rem watt 24 106 pounds, New York._| 5.094 | 5.081} 5.140} 127.7} 127.4) 12.4 
Clover seed, contract grades. _ 100 pounds, Chicago_| 31. 000 | 30.520 | 20. 654 187.7 184. 8 | Y, 5 
Cotten, middling, per pound— P 
New NG 5 i te oc Sn onde dbdhnne-sebbiowal .181 . 180 -1764 1424) 141.9) 138.7 
NOW T Olions th cchak odin «sg bedi 100. ded. <n . 192 . 189 .186 |} 149.7} 147.6) 145.1 
C Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin---____._____ 31. 510 | 30.840 | 31.890 | 144.6) 141.5) 1154 \ 
ggs, fresh, per dozen— 
“ irsts, western, Boston___....-...........-..------ . 306 309} .302] 121.5] 123.0) 1i99 Bu 
pty. ee ee eee “RESET Ses . 286 288} .283 | 126.8) 127.5) 125.5 t 
Estre Grses Cannes. > 265-3 5c . 276 275 .277 | 123.2} 122.9 | 123.8 
Comited, Brew Gr Sook nsdn nn anerctccncae 205 290 208 | 125.9} 123.8)| 127.2 
Warwee, DOCS TY CIN aa iind — stanine pon c- ongpeeccncs enn 317 306 | .302} 127.4] 122.7 | 121.1 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia---_...._...-_._- . 323 . 333 .336 | 122.5) 126.1 | 127.6 
Extra, pullets, San Francisco._..--.....----..-.... . 232 . 289 . 249 86. 6 89, 2 92.9 
Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis__.._....___- 2.3441 2.204! 2.312] 173.7! 170.1 71.4 
Hay, per ton— 
RD) Fe. Ro NE CESS = «a ipncccacinns cop ecae 25. 063 | 23.850 | 16.813 | 176.7] 168.1) 118 
Clover, mined No. 1, Cincinnati_............-....- 24. 000 | 24.000 | 21.100} 154.0) 154.0 132 | 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago poherbigvaisetdeutirdprepstiabes tte 24.125 | 24.900 | 24.125; 150.5| 155.3] 10 
Hides an skins, per pound— 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago. .-...........-.- .165] .168}. .167} 87.5} 888) 885 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York. ...-.......-..___- . 704 675 |- .662 98. 9 94.9 93. 1 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, Chieago__.....- . 090 . 093 . 091 59. 6 61.2 0.3 
Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, Chicago_....- -114 - 129 . 133 61.9 70.0 72.3 
Hides, packers’, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago- -_... 113 - 126 . 124 62. 2 69, 4 68. 5 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— 
New York State, New York ---...........-.-..--.. . 575 . 575 575} 215.9) 215.9) 215.9 0 
Pacifies, Portland, eR ia Ce ial . 239 . 293 .300 | 138.9] 170.2) 174.5 
Milk, fluid, per quart— 
REE Salil lS te le Bo, ome SI Fi ow a Bb . 069 . 062 .062} 162.1 143. 9 143.9 
Le eS ee ee eet ae eee . 076 . 076 .076 |} 170.7 170.7 170.7 
NE ID 3 ono Salts bck deh pee eth ip cence emn ante -068 | .068 066 | 158.1) 181) 10.3 
Onions, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago............- 3.250} 3.488 | 3.675} 206.7) 218.7} 233.7 
er on No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va_..........._- . 047 . 047 -052 | 1821) 182.1) 146.8 
otatoes— 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago-___- 4.575 | 3.304] 3.185 | 446.9) 331.5) 3il.l 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Philadelphia. 2.175 | 2.406} 2.333 | 450.7] 498.6) 450.9 
Rice, per pound, New Orleans— ; 
Blue Rose, head, clean.............-...-----.------ -065| .066| .063/ (4) (1) (") 
Honduras, head, GAMO: chills ocuina dence occosuk . 076 . 073 .073 | 148.9] 144.8) 143.0 
Tobacco, leaf, per 100 pounds— é 
Burley, g leaf, dark red, Louisville, Ky_.......- 25. 000 | 22.600 } 21.000; 180.4) 171.2) 159.1 
Average warehouse sales, Kentucky........-..-.--- 5.672! 6.070! 5.769] 637! 68.1] 64.8 
1 No 1913 base price. 
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, Index numbers 
Average prices (1913=100) 
Commodity — 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 








FARM PRODUCTS—Continued 


Otherfarm products—Continued. 
Wool, per pound, Boston— 

Ohio, grease basis— 
Ps «cnet ce dscembeusdunnsonetoccecss 
i xt chance esbaitnecdeihsbceh succes 
EE tis dhanchcab inte esddepekunccbecsnae 
One-fourth and three-eighths grades_.._......___- 

South American, grease basis— 
Argentine crossbreds, straight, quarter blood -__--- 
OR oe had eet Dian m taba cpecesocace 

Territory, scoured— 
Fine and fine medium, staple_..-............--_- 
ls ills sob 56 Li akaands 5>< dmad dpe dances 


Te hy See ee oss Se ee oe ee Se 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Carcass, good, native steers, Chicago_........._.-_- 
SiG GOEL VO; INOW WOON. 6 on nde cco eicccennne-.. 
Beef, —, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
FO EE, chat nntebBhtbiiadduntaaocemeecess 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago___.............--- 
Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago-_-_._.._......._--- 
Mutton, dressed, por penne, New Workwe: <c........- 
Pork, fresh, per pound— 
a ap mg Acidic 
Loins, western, New York 
Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York..-.- 
Sides, rough, per pound, Chicago 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago____._._____- 
Poultry, dressed, per pound— 
oe BS a a eee ne eee 
Fowls, 48-54 pounds to dozen, New York-_--_-_-__--- 
Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago_______._.__.- 


Buiter, cheese, amd milk ___...._...-_............--- 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
TE i is ic gckOG obs n i cape ccgacccece 
CR a Bik, a dctnies cc cosiinccesosocaas 
RRS « - 6 bis 5 oda dake on nb deebonsce cscs. 
ok) 2a Se acudbadunboiaue adel 
Re 8 Seok. asec bcwousecdusinatnnt 
Pe ES SEE aS ee ee ae ee 
ee ide ctinwensensbonetcccdcnsecoe 
ET Se ee ee 
Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 
American, twins, Chicago...._...........-..-----.-- 
State, fresh, flats, colored, average, New York___-_- 
California, flats, fancy, San Francisco......._._...- 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm products.) 
MITE, CORGEnGO, per case of 48 14-ounce tins, New 
UN ss oe ae Oy ia ok Sipe -deo--- o> 
— hs oad per case of 48 16-ounce tins, New 
AC SOAR “SSE EE Ses cae ean 
ng, I ee ee ee es 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 
Bread, per pound, before baking— 
ee es a taeda weemis 
- | ESS a Re ein rie 
New Orleans...:.............. Nc deth dha sobaderutd 
kites bn Sac oo oan -ocesnsdeqneies 
Fiber! nonngy a gee eae gag aaa 
ocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New York_-__...--- 
Coffee, per pound, New York— 
EE ee er 
rs sty on kc. di neeebe cones 





Copra, South Sea, sun-dried, per pound, New York.. 
Eggs, kesh, per dozen, (See Farm products.) 


~ 1 No. 1913 base price. 1 No quotation. 


[405] 





$0. 390 | $0. 380 | $0. 390 
- 450 


460 | .430| 440 
.450| .420] .430 


25. 250 | 19.875 | 19.000 


35. 000 | 37.750 | 41. 750 


. 193 .203 | .229 

189} .201 229 
(?) (%) 291 
. 364 . 355 331 


ee ee ee eee 











170.8 | 166.3} .170.8 
192.6 | 184.3] 188.4 
181.0} 169.2) 173.1 
178.5 | 166.6] 170.6 

83. 8 83. 8 82. 0 
105.9 | 101.4 96. 7 
204.7 | 201.0] 198.3 
204.3 | 196.7} 191.2 
153.2 | 153.8 | 156.6 
152.8 | 156.3 163.8 


175.6} 154.9] 150.2 
191.8 | 203.6| 2028 
179.3 | 193.7] 197.0 
155.8 | 168.0] 185.8 
155.7 | 164.6] 185.5 
148.7] 1580] 179.6 








5.925 | 5.863 | 5.855 | 126.1) 124.7] 124.6 
4.363 | 4.3388 | 4.325 | 123.4) 1227) 122.4 
ak Greil wieeeinetear~ sient 157.1 | 157.2) 158.8 
- 075 - 075 -075 | 174.5] 174.5) 174.5 
-071 - 071 -O71 | 199.7} 199.7) 199.7 
. 075 - 070 -070 | 244.9 229.5] 229.5 

- 070 - 070 -070 | 165.1] 1651] 165.1 
- 078 . 078 -078 | 194.5] 194.5] 194.5 
. 143 - 156 . 178 93.5} 102.1) 115.9 
- 183 - 198 -201 | 164.2) 1783) 180.2 
. 221 . 225 -228 | 168.0) 171.1] 173.4 
- 061 - 060 . 060 58. 4 57.6 57.9 

® As to score, 
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Average prices 


— 


———e 


Index numbers 


























(1913= 100) 

Commodity oe 
April, | May, ‘| June, | April,| May, | June 
1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 1926 | 19267 | 1999’ 

FOODS—Continued 
Other foods—Continued. 
Fish— 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 pounds, 

0 A TES STS IE $7. 500 | $7. 500 | $7.250 | 111.8] 111.8) i081 
Mackerel, salt, large 3s, per barrel, Boston.________ 13. 860 | 12.870 | 11.880} 124.9] 116.0! 07] 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, factory---__- 3.650 | 3.525) 3.495 | 249.9] 241.4] 2393 

Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minneapolis___....____- 5.419 | 6.206) 5.680] 173.5] 166.7) i81.9 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— 
Winter, patents, Kansas City... .-...-.............- 8.438 | 8.230] 8.200; 210.3; 205.2) 2044 
Winter straights, Kansas City....-.....-...._____- 7.513 | 7.400] 7.388] 195.3] 1924) 192 
Standard patents, Minneapolis._._.. _.....-______- 8.756} 8.488 | 8.680) 194.0; 185.2) 189.4 
Second patents, Minneapolis.____................._- 8.419 | 8.194] 8.420] 190.4] 185.3) 190.4 
le Fy Bete ne acoccnensesencsaton 8.259 | 7.940) 7.807 | 183.7) 176.6 | 173.7 
Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis_............_._____- 8.500 | 8.310} 7.744} 186.2] 182.0! 169.6 
Straights, soit, winter, St. Louis._..-.........____- 7.631} 7.655} 7.313) 179.4} 180.0) 171.9 
nit IS RR ERS ES alg Rented eed None 8. 388 7. 960 7. 500 177.5 168.4 | 158.7 
Fruit, canned, per case, New York— 
Peaches, California, standard 24s_-..........--_._- 1.825 1.900] 1.900 | 120.3] 125.2 125.2 
Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, standard 2%4s_._____- 2.150} 2.150} 2.150, 104.7} 104.7. 104.7 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— 
Apples, evaporated, State, choice_.................- . 128 . 119 119 171.5] 165.5 166.2 
Currants, Patras, © Nees i OC TENE, Ae % - 100 . 100 -100 | 130.5} 130.5 | 130.5 
a, A = ke oe coe . 079 . 077 -079 |} 121.0) 117.7) 120.1 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk..------------------.... 086 091 1095) 1189] 125.7) 130.2 
Fruits, fresh— P 
Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chicago____..._..____- 3.750} 5.406] 6.250 118.2] 170.4) 196.9 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New York-_-___-_- 2.550 | 2.550] 2.755 | 165.7] 165.7) 179.1 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, Chicago______- 5.188 | 6.688} 5.575 89.9; 115.8) 96.6 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chicago______- 6.094} 5.719; 5.925) 137.9) 129.4) 134.1 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York_-___- 3.410 | 3.410} 3.410 | 150.5] 159.5) 159.5 
Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
hee Sart gh MISE: SSB es ABE 1. 525 1. 513 1. 565 92. 4 91.6; 948 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York_..-.__- . 145 . 159 -170 | 131.7} 144.1) 154.0 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 
TE a Re gree See Se RNR raya ea 1. 525 1. 513 1.565 | 95.3 94. 5 97.8 
pe wt NE ie Eee eer 2.530 | 2.526 | 2.475} 176.5}] 176.1) 1726 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon; New York_- . 483 . 506 -520 | 126.7) 133.0) 136.5 
Oatmeal, car lots, in sacks (90 pounds), per 100 pounds, 
et hele paplil Slmingrne anne oat py Skeet tact se 3.070 | 3.007} 3.045 | 124.0] 125.1 123.0 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, Chi- 
cee Ee ke ee . 233 . 225 . 225 143. 4 138.5 | 138.5 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago__..._.___________. . 124 . 127 -135 | 107.0} 109.7 | 116.6 
Pepper, black, per pound, New York.-.__._.._______- . 226 . 245 244 | 208.2) 226.1 | 224.4 
Rice. (See Farm products.) 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), 
6) BR. SE 5 ae 2 ee 2.195 | 2195} 2195 | 215.2} 215.2) 215.2 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 
Geeeetee, 110 NT bee. occu esccescd . 052 . 055 054 | 121.0] 127.6); 126.7 
pg REESE BESTE, COR ee . 041 . 042 . 041 117.1 119.7; 1183 
Tallow, edible, Ps Se CONG. 35 os ocucscdcce . 093 . 097 -109 |} 116.6} 121.7) 137.4 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New York--.-...._-__- . 355 . 355 3855 |} 148.0) 143.0) 143.0 
Vegetables, canned, per dozen, New York— 
Corn, Maryland, standard -___................--...- . 850 . 850 -875 | 134.0) 134.0); 138.0 
Peas, State and western, No. 5.....-.--..--.------- 1.375 | 1.375 | 1.375} 168.7} 158.7 | 158.7 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3__....------ 1.400} 1.400} 1.400; 107.7} 107.7 | 107.7 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York_.__-.....--- . 120 . 120 .121 89. 2 89.2; 9.1 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York. - - _- - 114 - 127 -140| 187.5 | 209.2)| 230.6 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per pound, 

I, a . 124 . 145 -156 | 170.9} 199.9} 215.0 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, gallon, New York..| 1.850; 1.850] 1.850] 109.6} 109.6/| 109.6 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f. 0. b. ve” qopatad renee Mit} 6.115} 2120} @) @ | () 
Soya bean, ¢,in barrels, per pound, New York.|_ . 125 . 125 -128 | 204.3} 204.3 | 2083 

Vinegar, cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per gallon, New 
, oe A RR a Ba Bk Pe SS . 199 . 185 .185) 170.2! 165.7! 165.7 


1 No 1913 base price. 
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Index numbers 


























Average prices (1913= 100) 
Commodity 
Aprli,| May, | June, | April,| May, | June, 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
———— om ! 
CLOTHING MATERIALS....__--- 176.8 | 1761); 175.1 
ES ee a Ms ere ieee 186.0; 186.0 185.8 
Children’s, per pair, factory— 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut, rubber hee] ___| $1. 663 | $1. 663 | $1.663 | 181.7] 181.7] i81.7 
Little boy’s, gun metal, blucher__.--_..-..--.-._... 1,615 | 1.615] 1.615] 166.5] 166.5 | 166.5 
Misses’, black, vici, polish, high cut, rubber heel___| 1.948] 1.948] 1.948! 173.2! 173.2] 173.2 
Youth’s, gun metal, blucher............- D-shekaeel 1.473 | 1.473] 1.473] 143.4! 143.4] 143.4 
Men’s, per pair, factory— 
Pg IIIT b niet ons cnn boncoréininosotuccees 6.400 | 6.400] 6.400] 205.6] 205.6! 205.6 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal_.-.---....--..--.._- 5.000 | 5.000; 4.983] 157.9] 157.9] 157.3 
Black, dress, Goodwear welt, side leather__________ 3.250 | 3.250} 3.239] 145.3] 145.3] 144.7 
Black, vici kid, Goodwear welt__.............____- 6.000 | 6.000] 6.000} 209.3) 209.3! 209.3 
Chocolate, elk, blucher.-.-..-...-.-...-.-.......... 1.698 | 1.692] 1.692] 119.1] 118.8] 118.8 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher___........____- 4.600 | 4.600] 4.60 235.3 | 235.31 235.3 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodwear welt, bal______ 3.600 | 3.600] 3.600] 223.3] 223.3! 223.3 
Tan, dress, Good year welt, calf__--_.......-.-..._. 5.000 | 5.000] 4.983] 157.9] 157.9] 157.3 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather. __...______ 3.400 | 3.400; 3.394] 152.0] 1520] 1517 
Women’s, per pair, factory— 
Black kid, dress, welt, lace, oxford_--........_.___- 4.150} 4.150) 4.133] 148.1] 148.1) 147.5 
Black kid, McKay sewed, lace, oxford____________- 3.600 | 3.600/ 3.600] 241.7] 241.7) 241.7 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace, oxford__________ 4.150; 4.150; 4150} 190.9] 190.9] 190.9 
Patent-leather pump, McKay sewed-_._.__..._.___- 3.600 | 3.600 | 3.600! 261.8] 261.8/| 261.8 
EEE Sie OE ETS Sets MRE! MNES Hr-eoniy 164.3) 161.5) 158.8 
Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, per 
eet asl cca lip Bb ‘eas -181| .175| .167] 1411] 136.4] 129.6 
Drillings, brown, per yard, factory— 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch.-........_____- . 135 . 134 132} 163.0) 161.9} 160.0 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound__....... 130} .126| 1124] '158.0| 153.3 | 151.0 
Flannels, per yard, factory— 
Colored, 4.20 yards to the pound.-___..--......._..- . 125 1B 125 | 171.2! 171.2! 171.2 
Unbleached, 3.20 yards to the pound_____......_._. | .175 -175| .175| 195.7] 195.7) 195.7 
Ginghams, per yard, factory— 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound_______- -090} .000] .090] 138.5] 138.5 | 138.5 
Lancaster, 2614-inch, 6.50 yards to the pound_______ -12% . 124 -124 | 200.6; 200.6 200.6 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs, factory— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn._....-....-......-__- 1.650! 1.650; 1.600] 205.1] 205.1/| 198.8 
Women’s, cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam _____- 2.400 | 2.343 | .2.325] 135.5] 1323) 131.3 
Women’s, combed yarn, 16-ounce-_-_-........_.___- 1.715 1.715 1.71 171.4 171.4 171.4 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard, factory— 
i 1 dec ddncshunnduccdeeccacevtesse-o .173 . 164 164] 203.3) 192.1; 192.1 
ES NS CS Se eens . 157 . 152 . 147 194. 1 158. 2 181.9 
a SEER ln Seager eaededpers . 146 - 141 . 138 182. 2 175.7 172.3 
ii thi St I sie A ela et . 229 -229 | .229] 2489] 248.9) 248.9 
Print cloth, per yard, factory— 
27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound. _._-.--...-_._____- . 053 -051| .050} 153.9/ 148.7) 145.8 
38\4-inch, 5.35 yards to the pound___..........__._- . 077 -076 |) .073| 145.6] 143.1] 138.2 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard, factory— 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the isla ih wioesetias . 125 . 125 -125| 148.5; 148.5) 148.5 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound--_-._.........._- . 133 . 127 .124| 180.8] 173.0; 168.5 
Trion, 4 yards to the pound.._.._......._._..___.- . 098 . 095 .093 | 159.6) 154.9] 151.6 
Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per 200 yards, factory.| .073 . 073 -073 | 186.0] 186.0] 186.0 
Underwear ty pm 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments.___- 6.930 | 6.930| 6.930] 193.8] 193.8] 193.8 
Women’s union suits, carded yarn, per dozen. --_-__- 10. 000 | 10.000 | 10.000 | 164.9] 164.9! 164.9 
Yarn, pound, factory— 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1, cones___- - 339 - 330 .320 | 153.2} 149.2) 144.4 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1,cones....| .374 . 357 -349 | 151.1] 144.2) 141.0 
|) EEE alae eas . 528 - 13 -500 | 156.8) 152.2) 148.4 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 20/2. _........-.....-.. . 337 . 326 814] 145.2] 140.4] 135.0 
Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2. .............-...-. . 487 . 473 -471] 127.1] 123.3] 123.1 
Woolen and worsted poede Ae , CERT: RR! LES AEE Mey ott 196.1 | 1948) 192.6 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, 
ee AMR aR I allt Ie Rll SEB a 1.040} 1.040] 1.040] 224.4) 224.4) 224.4 
Overcoating, 30 to 31 ouncds, per yard, factory... ---- 3.000 | 3.000] 3.000] 173.0] 173.0] 173.0 
Suiting, per yard, factory— 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce.____..-._._....._- 2.745 | 2.745| 2.745] 198.6] 198.6] 198.6 
Middlesex, wood-dyed, blue, 16-ounce............_- 3.510 | 3.510] 3.285] 227.2} 227.2] 2126 
Serge, 9}4-ounce_..... AE Be EN A on A Mt CEE ESS 1.440] 1.440] 1.440] 226.0] 226.0] 226.0 
Serge, 1l-ounce...............--.-. Hh IE EE RT 2.273 | 2.373{ 2.273] 201.0 208.0] 201.0 
Trousering, cotton warp, 11-ounce, per yard, factory_.| 1.550! 1.550| 1.550! 137.01 137.0 137.0 
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—_—-- = ————— — 
; Index numbers 
Average prices (1913= 100) 
Commodity = - 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
CLOTHING MATERIALS—Continued 
Woolen and worsted goods—Continued. Othe 
Underwear, factory— Gas 
Merinoshirts and drawers, per dozen garments -_-__- $30. 000 |$30. 000 |$30.000 | 153.2] 153.2] 153.9 M 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per dozen --| 30.380 | 30.380 | 30.380 | 309.9 | 309.6 | 304.6 N 
Women’s dress goods, per yard, factory— 
Broadcloth, 914-ounce, 54-56-inch_. _......-...----- 2.255 | 2.255) 2.255) 171.6] 171-6] i71.6 
EE ES ba) Chaat AEITEES BEEIE - 725 725 7 219.7} 219.7) 219.7 N 
Serge, cotton warp, 36-inch______.___._._..--------- - 450 - 450 -450 | 178.6) 178.6) 178.6 , 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch ...........------ -685| .685| .685] 2118] 211.8) 211.8 Crt 
Storm serge, double warp, 54-inch.............--.-- 1.175} 1.175] 2.175] 1924] 1924] ivo4 C 
Yarn, per pound, factory— K 
eg OSS ES a ee ee ee 1. 45 1. 400 1. 400 186. 7 180. 3 180.3 f 
SI MO on votre dele dopin checbappipagecce oc 1.875; 1.825 | 1.791] 167.9; 168.5] 160.4 Re! 
pe OR RSS PR Leer 2.088 | 2.025 | 2.025] 198.0} 192.1 | 192, 1 , 
IRE 2 a RIS ec OU a, SP hp TURE OE DS CCS ins pilayedlthaobt, 5 pepiahodlblone 149.4 | 154.2) 157.8 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 
RM DANS of tlh is SI A oS MER PS EAR 1.946] 1.946] 1.946] 217.9] 217.9) 217.9 
Silk, ai r pound, New York— fron 
China, Canton, filature, extra extra A_...-.....---- 4.305 | 4.472] 4.679] 123.0] 127.8] 133.7 fro 
+ eee Sy EO AS” El PO RRL RASC OES 5.488 | 5.733] 5.880] 150.8} 157.5] i615 } 
Japan, special, extra extra_..............---.---.--- 5.733 | 6.076] 6.223] 140.8] 149.2] i527 I 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— Pi 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1. __........-.-.----..-..-- 4.753 | 4.606| 4.506] 163.0] 157.9] 157.6 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1....-........--.--- 6.076 | 5.880] 5.870} 175.3] 169.6] 169.3 | 
Ra eR AR eas See ko LS Skike”. 174.0] 178.7 | 179.2 7 
pT IS EAP AES RET aoe EER KEE BEET, OMe e's 224,9 | 223.7 222.9 
Average spot price for 8 cities, per gross ton— Be 
| eR RP Tae Bel < EE es 13. 709 | 13.621 | 13.565] (2) (1) t) ) 
ET EN Se REE ES SE SE 13. 198 | 13. 118 | 13. 108 ‘ (1) . 
ER OR BEE LS, Cee 10. 660 | 10.634 | 10.589 | @) (1) ) Bi 
Tidewater, New York, average sales realization, per = 
gross ton— . 
ERR A Ee A SE Re 11. 490 | 10.840 | 11.490 | 258.4] 243.8] 258.4 Sk 
PRA RIUCES  PO MIE RR PETIT 11.477 | 11.478 | 11.474 | 216.0] 216.0] 215.9 St 
NERA BESS OS FE OS SE BR ST 11. 483 | 11.474 | 11.484} 226.8] 226.6) 220.8 
ist tekinsatieeseidentilen oui ticknepablititibcnbtaucennsshsbibes dated 11. 724 | 11.717] 11.722} 231.6] 231.5) 231.6 St 
Re Ea Re Ve See ores, Peers PETE __......| 195.6] 196.1) 196.2 St 
Baltimore, per net ton, mine run, pools 1-11-71..__-- 4.690 | 4.653] 4.740 (') (1) St 
Birmingham, per net ton— 
Mine run, Jagger district_............-.........-.-- 2.790 | 2.790] 2 690 (1) (1) ) g 
Prepared sizes, Jagger district..............._.--__- 3.200| 3.440] 3.590| (1 (1) i) ~ 
Screenings, Jagger district.........-----------.----- 2.540 |2. 540} 2290/ (1) (1) !) 7 
Chicago, per net ton— 
Mine run, southern Iilinois_-...................-.- 4.425 | 4.400] 4.400 (?) (!) ) t 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois. :.....0.....-...__- 4.480 | 4.480} 4.480 (1) (?) v 
Screenings, central Illinois. .....-..----.--..---.-_- 3.138 | 3.300] 3. 188 (*) (1) ) 
Cincinnati, per net ton— 
Mine run, Kanawha._.................... barbies 3.390 | 3.390; 3.390] 154.1] 154.1] 154.1 
SE OE)... de timinmeiomsnanteanieaaann 3.990 | 3.990| 3.990} 165.4] 165.4) jbo4 No 
Cleveland, per net ton— = A 
Mine run, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8...........----.- 3.578 | 3.495] 3.503} (1) (1) (*) C 
Prepared sizes, West Virginia, high volatile.._____- 4.640 | 4.550] 4.546] (') ti (") ( 
Screenings, Ohio, Pittsburgh, No. 8.._.........___- 3.228 | 3.050] 2.978 ti : (!) C 
Indianapolis, mine run, per net ton__._......._..___- 3.380 | 3.340] 3.303 ( (} (*) I 
’ Norfolk, Va., mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton....| 4.500} 4.750] 4.625] 150.0] 158.3) 1/42 I 
Pittsburgh, prepared sizes, per net ton.._....-...____ 3.750 | 3.750] 3.750] (*) (*) (") ¢ 
St. Louis, per net ton— R 
Mine run, southern Illinois_---...-..-...-.----.--. 3.060 | 3.010} 3.010 (1) (") 7 
Prepared sizes, southern Illinois...................- 3. 47 3.410 | 3.410 I (1) (1) 7 
Screenings, southern Illinois. _..-.......-..-..-.-.- 2.635 | 2.660) 2600; (') (1) (*) 7 
TRG AR TES PEL Mer OSS epee Se eR ns 149.6 | 159.1) 160.4 i 
Coke— 
Alabama, foundry, per net ton, at oven_.-.......- 5.438 | 5.250] 5.900] (1) (1) ) 
Connellsville, ace, per net ton, at oven......__- 3.125 | 2.944] 2.835 | 1281] 120. 116, 2 
Fuel oil, f. o. b. refinery-- : 
Oklahoma, 24-26, per barrel_..........---..-.....-- 1.381 | 1.335] 1.225] 153.1] 148.0] 135.8 
Pennsylvania, 36-40, per gallon_..-.-.----.----.-... 064! .069| .066} () (') (1) 
1 No 1913 base price. 
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Average prices “—Lo 
Commodity 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 
FUELS—Continued 
Other fuels—Continued. 
Gasoline— 
Motor, per gallon, tank wagon, New York.....--.- $0. 190 | $0. 202 | $0.210 | 1129] 120.0] 1248 
Motor, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery— 
ORMNOMS, GB-O0. 5.0.5.2 cbc cece cee . 102 -117 .113 (1) f (1) 
Pennsylvania, 58-60_.._...........-.--.-.-..----. . 127 . 141 . 142 (1) (i (1) 
Natural, Grade B, per gallon, f. o. b. refinery, Okla- 
EE 2s odib nn, RA bem sh sles cbietsnascsus« . 081 - 103 . 088 (4) (1) (4) 
Crude petroleum, per barrel, at well— 
COR O07 00 PO ase. kL SA dee cccee 1.100; 1.100} 1.100] 314.3] 3143] 314.3 
Kansas-Oklahoma, Wr OR i os. oo os5 JK. 8 1. 800 1.900 | 2.050 192.7 | 203.4 219.4 
PN Wego ode dik cactsacsucis Mikal 3.650 | 3.650! 3.650] 149.0] 149.0] 149.0 
Refined petroleum, per gallon, f. 0. b. refinery— 
Standard white, 110° fire test__............_...----- . 080 . 086 .089 | 190.4) 203.5); 212.7 
Water white, Pennsylvania. ....................--.- . 098 - 125 -125 | 159.5] 203.3) 203.3 
METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS. ____|..-..-.-|----22-_j----2_- 126.5 | 125.2) 125.1 


nt Ge. boc. oh hid ek Sk Lk wih eee SA Bes 
Iron ore, per ton, lower Lake ports— 


oicedehen 135.5 | 134.2 | 133.7 




















Mesabi, Bessemer, 5114 per cent_..----.------------ 4.400 | 4.400} 4.400] 114.3} 1143] 114.3 
Non-Bessemer, 51}4 per cent--_-__----....----.-...- 4,250} 4.250] 4.250] 125.0] 125.0] 125.0 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
ee ne oS. ces ececbdseons 18. 625 | 18.375 | 18.000 | 126.7] 125.0) 122.4 
gg EE en ee Dee 21. 385 | 21. 135 | 20. 760 124.8 123. 4 121.2 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh_...__...._--- 20. 760 | 20.635 | 19.710 | 129.7 { 128.9] 123.1 
Foundry, No. 2, southern, Birmingham, Ala_-_-_-___- 22. 000 | 22.000 | 21.200} 188.2] 188.2) 181.3 
Ferromanganese, seaboard ____.........-.---------- 88. 000 | 88.000 | 88.000 | 151.0] 151.0] 151.0 
Spiegeleisen, 19 and 21 per cent, furnace.-......---- 33. 000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 132.0] 132.0} 132.0 
Bar iron, per pound— 
Best refined, Philadelphia. -....................-.- . 029 . 029 .029 | 153.1] 153.1] 153.1 
Re eee er Pre Sy mes . 030 . 030 . 030 181.8 181.8 181.8 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pons. Pittsburgh_._____.- 2.050} 2.000; 1.900] 149.0} 145.4] 138.1 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh -___._._-- _-.-|. 2.750] 2.750] 2.750] 151.2] 151.2] 151.2 
Pipe, cast-ron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York-_-__--_-_- 51. 600 | 51. 600 | 51.600 | 220.8] 220.8} 220.8 
— grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh --___.___- 1.900 | 1.900] 1.900] 136.7] 1386.7] 136.7 
Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
ee Se ee si we 35. 000 | 35.000 | 35. 000 135. 7 135. 7 135. 7 
tp a ar tala De NL aaa paige SLL 35. 000 | 35. 000 | 35. 000 134. 1 134. 1 134. 1 
Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh _--_- 2.000 | 1.950] 2.000] 129.2] 125.9] 129.2 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh ---....__._- . 019 . 019 .019 | 128.4] 125.7] 127.0 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
i NS a SRY GLa ily Epiree 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000} 153.6] 153.6] 153.6 
Open hearth, standard._........ RS TA a Se 43. 000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 143.3] 143.3] 143.3 
Steel sheets, per pound, Pittsburgh... ............---- . 032 . 031 031 | 147.9} 142.5] 139.3 ' 
Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh__-| 1.950} 1.950] 1.850] 129.1] 1281) 122.5 
Terneplate, 8 pounds, I. C., per base box (220 pounds), 
MLE. uh, Soon coesectclcosbecnaes ye 11.700 | 11.700 | 11.700 | 168.7] 168.7] 168.7 
Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh.| 5.500 | 5.500 | 5.500] 154.6] 154.6) 154.6 
Wire, per 100 pounds— 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago-...-........---.---..- 3.400 | 3.400] 3.400] 147.2} 147.2] 147.2 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh --.........-.---- 2.650 | 2.650 | 2.650 175.2 | 175.2} 175.2 
ET | PRT APE CEES FERRER, ROE ee eae 106.7 | 105.3 | 106.2 
Aluminum, per pound, New York..........--.------ . 270 . 270 -270 | 114.2} 114.2] 114.2 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery----.-- .137| .136] .137] 87.2] 865] 86.8 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York_.....--..-...-- .215| .215 | .215] 101.5} 101.5] 101.5 
Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill.......-.---------- 161} .160| .160} 96.0| 95.6| 95.6 
» Dig, per pound, New York_.-............-.---.- . 080 . 078 -080 | 181.6} 176.1) 182.5 
ud pipe, per 100 pounds, New York_.............-- 9.512} 9.310) 9.555] 187.2) 183.2] 188.0 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York.........-.-.------ 1.195 | 1.224] 1.220] 211.5] 216.6] 215.9 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York..-.......------ .648 | .664| .658] 105.7] 106.8] 107.4 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York................---.-- .634 | .627| .607] 141.4] 139.7) 135.2 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory.............------ 10. 592 | 10.150 | 10.150} 146.2] 140.1] 140.1 t 
Zine, slab, per pound, New York...............-.-.-- 074) O72) .075' 127.11 122.51 128.0 
1No 1913 base price. ; 
iy 
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: Index numbers 
Average prices (1913= 100) 
Commodity — 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June 
1926 | 1926 1926 1926 1926 | 1926) 
BUILDING MATERIALS.__._......._|......__|-4-+---.|------.- 173.2 | 171.6) 171. 
NE ee Os SO ee ee ee ee a ee” 186.3 | 184.4 1934 Che! 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— Aci 
Ne@wl epummmam: boarGes 44. << tuo cbse dein de sno e5 ck $16. 500 |$16. 500 |$16.500 | 179.2} 179.2) 179.9 ! 
No. 2 and better, drop siding...................-..- 35. 000 | 35.000 | 34.000} 201.9} 201.9) ino I 
Gun, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis.} 53. 500 | 53.500 | 53.500 | 258.7 | 258.7) 25%.7 I 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago__.-| 34.000 | 34.000 | 34.000} 161.3] 161.3] 1913 s 
Maple, bi hard, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, s 
NR EE TOE SO eS Re, NR 57. 000 | 57.000 | 57.000 | 189.1} 1891] is9; g 
Oak, white, plain, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Al 
ry, Se en | nae ee rtis dade oon dalam 65. 000 | 65.000 | 66.200 | 175.6} 175.6) 179.9 ] 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N. Y__| 50.000 | 50.000 | 50.000 | 171.1} 171.1) 171) . 
Pine, yellow, flooring, long leaf, B and better, per Al 
Ieee tet, ew ¥ Ome... ......-.....-.ennns 97.000 | 96.000 | 96.000 | 217.5) 215.3 | 215.3 Ar 
Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet, mill— ; Be 
Boards, No. 2, common, 1X8.___.-_......-.-.------ 22.340 | 22.150 | 22.110} 175.4] 173.9) 173.6 Bl 
ee, es ecmabaennee 46. 880 | 45.760 | 44.630 | 203.5] 198.6) 1937 Be 
Timbers, square edge and sound___________._____.- 27.720 ' 27.100 | 27.010 | 180.4} 185.2) 184.4 Cc 
Poplar, No. 1, common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati_| 55. 000 | 55.000 | 55.000 | 166.5] 166.5 | 166,5 | 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston... 33. 250 | 33.250 | 33.063 | 153.4] 153.4] 1525 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, mill........-.---- 5.050 | 5.080] 4.840] 166.2] 167.1 | 150.9 | 
Shingles, per M, mill— Cc 
. Cypress, 16 inches SES SE Sree Tae aes Sa 5.650} 5.650] 5.650 | 159.5] 150.5 159. 5 Ce 
Red cedar, 16 inches ia oe gals apanagapias ern 3 2.780 | 2.700| 2.660} 141.4] 137.3} 135.3 > 
RE rate 2 aT oe eT ee FOOSE PS see? 204.9 | 204.9 2043 Oi 
Common, building, per 1,000— 
Simple average of 82-yard prices. _............-.-..-- 13. 917 | 13.917 | 13.880 | 204.9; 204.9 | 2043 
Run of kiln, f. 0. b. plant, Chicago_-._..........._. 8.650 | 8.710} 8.690; 175.2} 176.4) 176.9 
EG Fi aCe CE TT EMR TR he A 129.1 | 129.1) 15 = 
NN EP ES Ce, CED, eae eae 161.1 | 159.3) 161.2 8 
Cement, Portland, - barrel, f. o. b. plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pennsylvania, Se 
Indiana, Minnesota, Texas, and California. -_-_____ 1.750; 1.750) 1.750} 168.4) 168.4) 168.4 
I i a ee ee 5 -h-5-- 1.650} 1.650| 1.650} 163.2] 163.2] 193.2 8 
s,s ttle Perce sapien Serials qiiplgieied a 1.750 | 1.750} 1.750} 196.6 | 196.6) 196.6 
Crushed stone, 14-inch, per cunbie yard, New York__| 1.7. 1.750} 1.750; 194.4] 194.4; 1944 S 
Gravel, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, simple average of 28 plant 8 
A Sle Bertil lair he 4 ea al Bly giggle 955} .949/ .941| 1931] 191.7] 1904 T 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago____--....__. . 075 . 075 -075 | 117.2} 117.2) 117.2 
Lime, common, lump, wl ton, ‘tL. o. ¥ plant, simple Fer 
average of 15 plant prices....................--..__- 9.031 | 8.960| 8.959} 218.9) 217.1} 217.1 A 
Roofing, prepared, per esis f. 0. b. factory— 
iis ie at: i pill liga TE Tele 1.701} 1.708} 1.708| ( 1 (1) A 
Shingles, individnal. ........-......-....-4......... 5.649 | 5.649 | 5.649 Y 1 (1) ¢ 
RR Reena Se een h Seaeeaaig ley Haye Et 4.810 | 5.173 | 5.295 I (‘) 
i NE CEE CME Tite 2.110} 2110! 2110 (1) d 
Sand, building, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, simple average of . 
Lach Giagenamgegtie  Gieacpiiieiyi Sesion piiet) Bingen © . 642 . 631 -632 | 168.4) 165.6) 166.0 g 
Siete, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. o. b. quarry--_-_-- 14.000 | 14.000 | 14.000 302.7 | 302.7) 3027 7 
Glass, plate, per square foot, New York— 
ne, ws tore peck pacdamadinss au |. 400 . 400 -400 | 169.0| 169.0 169.0 
fet GR Retiy SRE Eo Sce eke Sea | .480 . 480 -480 | 150.8] 150.8) 150.8 Dr 
Glass, window, f. 0, b. works, per 50 square feet— j 
Single (RE Gare Nini iae Dont eh ie A ene Pol a To SEER A em 3.900 | 3.900} 3.900; 171.5 71.5; 171.5 y 
I hii aes lh whith en eB Eue ok dhieh <adencsaic 3.072 | 3.072; 3.072; 138.3 138.3 | 138.3 r 
Linseed oil, per Lowel gut eg | .108 . 108 ~112 | 174.5) 1746) 181.8 
Rais’ ay Ca Pet pean a mew Tee, ...5--.... . 040 . 040 -040 | 150.9; 150.9) 150.9 ( 
Rosin ts RO 6. att Ce 8.913 | 8.481) 11.190 | 185.0} 175.0) 232.3 ] 
ded southern, barrels, per gallon, New York_' . 967 . 861 - 869 | 226.0} 201.3; 203.1 
White lead, Am in oil, per pound, New York._' .153 . 153 -153 | 225.6 | 225.6 | 225.6 ( 
Zinc oxide (white zinc), -~ poun New York_.____- . 080 . O71 :O71 | 148.7) 182.5; 132.5 ( 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal products. 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products). | 
Copper wire. (See Metals and metal products.) 
Lead pipe pe. (See Metals and metal products.) ( 
Nails. See Metals and metal products.) 
Reinf tn ter (See Metals and metal products.) | 
gg tin (terneplate). (See Metals and metal 
aed oor (See Metals and metal products.) 


1 No 1913 base price. 
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: Index numbers 
Average prices (1913= 100) 
Commodity 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 | 1926 
| 
CHEMICALS AND DRUGS_____...-_--/_------ Je 130.3 | 1360.7 | 131.1 
ie ET SS EE "SCT SELON Renee onaotee QARETETS, ~okeL 116.6 117.5 | 1187 ° 
Acids, per pound, New York— 
Acetic, 28 per cent... ...--....-..-....-..---..------- $0. 033 | $0.033 | $0.033 | 167.5 | 167.5] 167.5 
SS BO Lo. <5 She dbodobbandochdbleddoduascons 009 . 009 010 69. 2 71.5 73. 1 
EE nel cot dobibddhdabsbuliietctinmebsinoocuns . 063 . 064 . 065 128. 1 131.1 133. 2 
OO AL ae RSS. es See -338} .300; .300| 119.1) 1059] 105.9 
BS BPS BOONE 6.0 nines ecovebeccocnegeessecs - 165 . 165 . 165 1244.5 | 124.5 | 124.5 
Sulphuric, 66°_____. nes, ee TD . 007 . 007 008 70. 0 73.0 75.0 
Alcohol, per gallon, New York— 
Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof_.............-.......-- . 340 . 340 . 325 92.9 92. 9 88. 8 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent__........................ . 550 . 550 .550 | 115.0] 115.0] 115.0 
Alum, lump, per pound, New York_...__.-..-....-.. . 034 . 034 .034 | 194.3} 192.6] 191.4 
Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York.--_--_-.. . 130 . 130 . 130 52. 0 52.0 52.6 
Benzol, pure, per gallon, f. 0. b. works_..__.__....--.- . 238 . 248 . 250 87. 2 91.0 91.7 
Bleaching powder, per 100 ponee. New York___.._-- 2.000} 2.000! 2.000] 169.5) 169.5| 169.5 
Borax, erystals and granulated, per pound, New York_| .050 . 050 .050 | 133.3 | 133.3) 133.3 
Coal-tar colors, per pound, New York— 
SS SER TRE eS ae SY eee . 300 . 300 . 300 93.8 93.8 93.8 
NOE. «nce Candas sween seme dawnceccers . 200 . 200 . 200 90.9 90..9 90.9 
SEE EN EAE. TE a GD . 140 . 140 . 140 77.8 77.8 77.8 
Copper sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, per pound ----_. . 046 . 048 . 048 88. 9 91.2 91.7 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 
Creosote oil, grade 1, per gallon, f. 0. b. works_._.__._ . 140 . 140 . 140 (1) (1) (1) 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York___.....-.-.---- . 090 . 090 .090 | 106.7} 106.7] 106.7 
Oil, vegetable— 
Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 
Corn, erude. (See Foods.) 
Palm kernel, crude, per o— mew Taek. ........ . 097 . 099 . 105 95.6 97.8 | 103.7 
Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 
Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New York...) .071 . 071 .071 | 199.1} 1991) 199.1 
Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York____-_....-.._-.-- 1.100} 1.100! 1.100; 183.3} 183.3 | 183.3 
Soda ash, &8 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, New 
,, + See Sipe? SENSE ESS SURE PES ee 2.290 | 2.200; 2.290/| 3092.6) 392.6 | 392.6 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. 0. b. 
EIS 5) 3 SENG ST .019 .019 .019 | 175.0} 175.0; 175.0 
Soda, caustic, 76 per cent, solid, per pound, New 
, a a Bi Fe NE. SS ee, See Tages . 038 . 038 . 038 257. 5 257. 5 257. 5 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, f. 0. b. works...-| .800 . 800 .800} 125.8] 125.8; 125.8 
Sulphur, crude, per gross ton, f. 0. b. works.__.....--| 19.000 | 19.000 | 19.000 86. 4 86. 4 86. 4 
Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound,Chicago._-_| . 086 - 086 .093 | 122.1] 1221] 130.8 
I Sb a A Sa a  eesbinmel cous 113.4) 111.9) 108.1 
Acid — > 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, New 
SL Ed UG whip aie Stina = 4 od aiee B SEB 10. 400 | 10.080 | 9.600 135, 2 131.0 124.8 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds 
De ee | Oe Te a 2. 700 2.600 | 2.563 86. 3 83. 1 82.0 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago._.........-- 26. 000 | 27.200 28.000; 129.2] 135.2] 139.1 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, per 
ge RN Alc STA, SEM 34. 900 | 34.900 | 34. 900 91.5, 91.5 91.5 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. 0. b. mines__.| 3.175 | 3.150| 3.150 93.2; 92.4 92. 4 
Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New York.| 2.680 | 2.624| 2.538; 108.6} 106.3| 102.8 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. o. b. 
Ra Sa hadet 2 SO I sd a 31. 250 | 31.250 | 32.938 133. 8 133. 8 141.0 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. ______________..__--_-.|_.-------|------.-|..-.---- 181.5 | 182.4 | 184.4 
Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New York - . 450 . 448 .445| 103.5) 102.9) 102.3 
Acid, tartaric, erystals, U.S. P., per pound, New York-| .290| .203| [295| 95.1| 92] 967 
Alcohol, grain, 188 proof, U. 8. P., per gallon, New 
REE PedEE 6G sticn nah dbuen ccetaloce-pvstded 4.855 | 4.855; 4.855 | 1943] 104.3} 194.3 
Cream of tartar, powdered, per pound, New York..--| . 220 -214 . 210 92.3 89. 9 88.3 
7 Salts, U. 8S. P., in barrels, per 100 pounds, New 
Te eo ne Co oacedll 2.500} 2.500) 2.500 | 227.3} 227.3) 227.3 
Glycerin, refi r pound, New York............- - ,934) .248| .279/) 118.6) 125.8] 141.5 
Opium, natural, U.S. P., per d, New York__--. 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 199.4| 109.4] 199.4 
Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce les, per gross, New 
EL, CS Sa aR Sakae 7.500 | 7.750: 7.750} 187.5; 193.8] 193.8 
Phenol (carbolicacid), U.S. P., per pound, New York} .220 220 .220| 200.0; 200.0; 200.0 
Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per 
CO Be RE) aT ae -475' .400' .400! 216.31 18211 1821 
' No 1913 base price. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1926—Continued 









































P Index numbers 
Average prices (1913= 100) 
Commodity ——. 
April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 | 1926 
HOUSE-FUEBNISHING GOODS._________)__-.----|--------|_------- 163.4 | 162.2) 1617 
ETE Ee Oe SET SE SE Cee Re: See 142.8 | 141.5) i413 
Bedroom, average price, factory— 
Ns ecckd bis Ad SEDO,» Lith dhe nnmmnil $31. 702 |$30. 935 |$30. 803 @ 1 (1) 
CG Gk . bh, Ol... <i SE oa dimen enn 6.219 | 6.219} 6.219 @ 1 (1) 
A A CTT ne Pee OS pes ee 41, 237 | 40.814 | 40.619} @ 1 (1) 
IEE Ee ree ER BPS LE 7. 7.063 | 7. 063 @ 1 (1) 
Dining room, average price, factory— 
I ek 36. 990 | 36.677 | 36. 677 1 f (1) 
Cc hairs, ES SD rer eae” ee ak 48. 909 | 48. 364 | 48. 364 1 1 (1) 
Teneeeeeen. O60 oie te 31. 500 | 31.227 | 31. 227 (i @ (1) 
ae average price, factory— 
CE GROG bik bit ou We AkO.. . .hidlbosateedinas 33. 500 | 33. 500 | 33. 500 e f (1) 
Ee er ae Ts Re a ae 16. 500 | 16. 500 | 16. 500 1 @ (1) 
Manner: Genii... = 288... 2k... .......- (?) (*) URS got: Se ae 
Table, porcelain top, each.______......-...----.2... 6.500 | 6.500} 6.500 () () (1) 
Living room, average price, factory— 

3, ESS SUSE RES Se Sears Ar Le» 41. 167 | 41. 167 | 41. 167 3 f (1) 

NO ER Ee erin ay Sey eee 65. 471 | 65. 150 | 65.150 1 (1) 

fT Se Re ES ee 18. 972 | 18.972 | 18.972 1) @ (1) 

NE ee ee: Se Seas Meee en ee een 230.5 | 230.0 228.4 

Blankets, factory— 

Cotton, colored, Me pays to the pair, per pair_____- 1.235 | 1.235| 1.235} 2041); 204.1) 204.1 

Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound ________- 1.367 | 1.367) 1.367 | 178.6) 178.6] 178.6 
C arpets, per yard, factory— 

Axminster, Bigelow NOSE REE, TE SE 3.120 | 3.120] 3.120} 232.9) 232.9) 232.9 

UU MI Si eo 3.072 | 3.072 | 3.072] 287.8)| 237.8 37.8 

Wilton, Bigelow RR OS Se "see 5.088 | 5.088 | 5.088 | 211.31 211.3) 211.3 
Cutlery, factory— 

Carvers, Stuch:; per pair... .- 6o6..--. Lu. a 1.350 | 1.350] 1.350; 180.0; 180.0/ 180.0 

Knives and forks, per gross___.............-..-.---- 12 12.500 | 12.500 | 217.4) 217.4} 217.4 
Pails, galvanized-iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory. _| 22. 22. 950 | 21.335 | 156.5 | 156.5 | 145.4 
Sheeting, bleached, 10.4, per yard, factory— 

SRS eee EY Caen Spr teers . 439 .417 -408 | 183.4 174.2) i70.6 

boy SPE TS eee 17 ee 1.140} 1.140] 1.140 | 2045; 294.5) 24.5 
Tableware, factory— 

Dinner sets, per set— 

Semivitreous, 100 pieces... .........-...-.-----.-- 19. 860 | 19. 860 | 19. 860 () (1) (*) 

ee ee ae CIEE ea tee enero 45. 700 | 45.700 | 45.700 | 196.4 | 196.4] 106.4 
Glass meen ¢ 4-inch, per dozen__._.......--.------ . 200 . 200 .200} 181.8] 181.8] 181.8 
Glass pitchers, iggallon OS EE ae 2.250} 2.250} 2.250} 281.3 | 281.3 | 241.3 
Glass tumblers, * ays ON CAS eae . 180 . 180 -180 | 150.0} 150.0] 150.0 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen__._____._.-- . 980 . 980 -980 | 211.5} 211.5) 211.5 
Teacups and saucers, white granite, per dozen_____- 1.260 | 1.260] 1.260; 221.0] 221.0) 221.0 

Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.05 yards tothe pound, 

per we, Mes So ok. ce. a UE ewe . 200 -200 | 152.6) 148.6) 148.5 
Tubs, galvanized-iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory___.-- 6.725 | 6.725) 6.564) 163.8) 163.8) 15%.5 
Cs ES a ee aes pee 126.5 | 124.7) 122.5 
Cattle Geet. . isttds citings codec - ccstincs sn An 1. Weed ne ae isd 124.0} 114.4) 110 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis___--.._.-...-..----.------ 24. 969 | 23.281 | 21.200 | 136.0) 126.8) 115.4 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per A ae Memphis... -....... 29. 750 | 29.250 | 29.750 | 105.0} 103.4! 105.0 
Linseed meal, : por NE MN in Sota Bisa 49. 000 | 48.200 | 46.500 | 172.4] 169.6 = 163.6 

Mill feed, middlings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis. - 24. 250 | 21.750 | 21.500; 124.7] 111.8 110. 
ie. ned ktlnn's -cdlnenscmpipibar «$dikns «= = Jed Siw cah DU ARE ol cacao 139.6 | 137.1 136.0 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston _-_--_-._- . 460 - 450 -450 | 170.6 | 166.9 if6.9 
Glazed kid, black, top ‘grade, Der per square foot, Boston__| .675 . 675 - 67 269.6 | 269.6 | 269. 6 
Harness, California, oak, No. 1, per pound, ‘Chicago_- . 441 441 -441 | 109.9) 109.9) 110.2 
pag black, Sam B grade, per square foot, Boston.| .260| .250}; .250| 101.6| 97.7 | 97.7 

‘0 On per poun | _ 

Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery, run,-Boston-_| . 360 . 350 -350 | 120.7] 117.4 | 117.4 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston.............-.. 1460} .450} .430} 1025} 100.3) 058 
Union, middle weight, 2. eae Ss 431 - 420 420 | 107.5) 104.7) ih! 

eee ere ia. J. a. . i cdl sh teh = awe 176.3) 176.3) 175.5 

Box board, per ton, f. o. b. mill— , 
ER boll. -i Stns anw Ubon subibuncnmedanad 42. 132 | 39. 850 | 36, 329 (i () 
Manila NS OD. 20455 2 oS cne tia hiiis -onsvoreaeaye 52. 49. 845 | 46. 229 ! f (1) 
peo pound a taius0nuntveiernnenediilnines satlnedaed 61.875 | 59.400 | 59. 400 (*) 
ai 2th : 
cremariat, roll, d, "x" bo b. gett pe og 085; . -085 | 166.8] 166.8 | 166.8 
ra) mani ute, per poun ew 
— eee: 14] .14]) 1114] 238.2) 233.21 233.2 


1 No. 1913 base price. 


‘No quotation. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1926—Continued 


——e = 
= 








Index numbers 
(1913= 100) 


Commodity — 


April, | May, | June, | April, | May, | June, 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 


Average prices 














MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


Paper and pulp—Continued. 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 100 


PO Te BI ccn pa nsnte ee oaeeerscene $2. 950 | $2,950 | $2.950 | 132.6] 132.6] 132.6 

cata tag EE een a OED MESES LS: PRE Naa eeE 108.5 | 107.6: 164.6 

Burlap, 10%-ounce, 40-inch, per yard, New York____- - 096 - 088 -089 |} 119.3] 109.1] 110.7 
Cylinder oil, gallon, refinery— 

Oklahoma, medium, filtered stock_......._..._____- . 180 . 180 . 180 (i (i (1 

Pennsylvania, 600, filtered, D-_.-......-.-.-_..__.- . 265 . 265 . 259 0 8 ty 
Hemp, manila, fair, current, shipment, per pound, 

II ine dhiere cendicnnctuden otis -rnaleinemiarmesimenmmmniosth tne . 133 - 131 -124| 143.4) 140.7] 133.6 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, New York ____- . 105 - 105 -073 | 157.0] 157.0] 108.4 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, New 

te RI ek NE Ta OEE ERR tat es 38 Sa . 240 - 240 -240} 1684) 168.4] 168.4 


Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New York.| .270 - 260 -260 | 184.0] 177.2] 177.2 
Rubber, per pound, New York— 




















Para, island, fine_____-- Se Re eee cd «Sie ack elie . 395 . 383 . 344 48.9 47.4 42.6 

Plantation, ribbed, smoked, sheets____......._____- . 513 - 485 - 434 62. 5 59. 1 52.9 
Sisal, Mexican, current, shipment, per pound, New 

Shh Elrod ep theedwbilwebWwk sine qotnevs sip «vue . 093 . 093 -083 | 214.1] 214.1] 214.1 
Soap-— . ; 

Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati_.............--. 4.125 | 4.125] 4.125] 133.8] 133.8] 133.8 

Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia___..._.._.___- 4. 851 4. 851 4. 851 137.5 137.5 | 137.5 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York----._._- . 060 . 060 -058 | 163.0} 163.0} 157.5 
Tobacco— 

Ping, per pound, New York_...____-.....-.---.-_-- . 696 . 696 .696 | 179.0) 179.0] 179.0 

Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, New York___.__- 8.320 | 8.320} 8.320} 147.5 | 147.5] 147.5 

ALL COMMODITIES (404 price series) ___...__.____|_._____- 151.1) 151.7 | 152.3 








1 No 1913 base price. 


Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of liv- 
T ing for June, 1926. ‘These data, together with the data that 
have been given in previous reports, are shown in the tables 
following. The information is based on actual prices secured from 
merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of 
food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, electricity, 
and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance with arrange- 
ments made with establishments through personal visits of the bu- 
reau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 25 
merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, 
including public utilities. All other data are secured by special 
agents of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and 
agents and secure the figures directly from their records. Four quo- 
tations are secured in each city (except in Greater New York, where 
five are obtained) on each of a large number of articles of clothing, 
furniture, and raiscellaneous items. Rental figures are secured for 
from 400 to 2,000 houses and apartments in each city, according 
to its ulation. 

Table I shows the changes in the total cost of living from June, 
1920, June, 1925, and December, 1925, respectively, to June, 1926, 
in 32 cities, and in the United States as determined by a consolida- 
tion of the figures for the 32 cities. ‘ 
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TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUNE 
1920, JUNE, 1925, AND DECEMBER, 1925, TO JUNE, 1926 : 
































Per cent of increase (+-) or Per cent of increase (+-) or 

decrease (—) from— decrease (—) from 
City June, June, Decem- City June, June, Decem- 
1920, to | 1925, to | ber, 1925, 1920, to | 1925, to | ber, 1995 
June, June, to June, June, June, j toJune’ 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 , 
Atlanée._....i.-... — 20.0 +0. 9 —3.4.0 Mobtile.....+4-----+- —19.7 +1.4 —1.4 
Baltimore__--_---_- —16.8 +.6 —1.5 || New Orleans... ----- —15.4 +.1 2] 
Birmingham -_--__- —17.2 +.5 —1.4 {| New York. ._-___--- —18.5 +1.6 5 
| Ee ee —19.5 +2.3 —2.9 || Norfolk -.....---.-. —22. 1 +.7 1.9 
pi eles Taig —17.5 +1.7 —1.1 || Philadelphia_-__-__- —15.4 +1.7 ] 
Chicago. ---... 2... —17.1 +.4 —1.6 || Pittsburgh--_---.--- —15. 4 +.2 1.8 
Cincinnati. .-_-... — 16.7 +.4 —.3 || Portland, Me__-.--- —19. 4 +1.2 1.8 
Cleveland.._._..__- —17.4 +.8 —.4 1! Portland, Oreg_-_--- —22.9 —.8 15 
Denver ____.--- a3 —20. 4 +1.2 —2.3 || Richmond_-......--| —16.8 +2.6 —-9 
pA Ze —21.7 +.1 —1.7 || St. Lonis_.......--- —16.7 +1.4 = 
f | aad Bathe —20. 3 —12 —3_0 |} San Francisco-__-___- —18.0 +.9 24 
Indianapolis --_.-___- —18.8 +.4 —1.9 |} Savannah_-.-_....--- —23.3 +1.7 ~1.4 
Jacksonville________ —16.0 +6. 4 +.1 |j Seranton_-----._--- —14.9 +1.6 2.3 
Kansas City--____- —22.7 +.3 —1.2 i} Seattie.__.......... —19. 5 —.6 1.3 
Los Angeles______- —15.1 +3. 2 —3.5 || Washington_--__-_-- —17.8 +.9 1.1 

Memphis. ---_--.--. —18. 1 | —.5 —1.8) -|— 
Minneapolis - -_ __-- —16.6 +1.7 —.6 | Average, U.S. —19.3 +.7 i.7 























Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in 19 cities 
from December, 1914, to June, 1926. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in mind 
that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the prices 
prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in Table 3 
are based on the prices prevaiiing in December, 1917, while the figures 
for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summarization of the 
figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that, from the beginning of the studies to June, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in 
prices, becoming much more decided during the latter part of that 
period. In June, 1920, the high-water mark of prices was reach, 
the average for the United States on that date being 116.5 per cent 
higher than the average prices for 1913. 

From June, 1920, to September, 1922, with few minor exceptions 
prices decreased. 

From September, 1922, to June, 1924, in most cities the fluctuations 
were slight, sometimes showing a decrease and sometimes an increase. 
In a few cities, however, there was a considerable increase during this 
period, the average change for the country as a whole being from 
66.3 per cent to 69.1 per cent over the average for 1913. 

During the period from June to September, 1924, the changes ranged 
from a decrease of 0.6 per cent to an increase of 1.8 per cent, the 
average for the United States being an increase of 0.9 per cent. 

There was an increase in the price of food in every city except two; 
a decrease in the price of clothing in every city. Henke increased in 
i2 cities and decreased in 17. Fuel and light increased in 22 cities, 
house-furnishing goods decreased in 24 cities, and miscellaneous items 
increased in 11 cities and decreased in 17 cities. 

From September to December, 1924, there was an increase in 
every city except one, where there was a decrease of nine-tenths of 
1 percent. The increases ranged from 0.1 per cent to 2.4 per cent. 
The average for the United States was an increase of 1.1. per cent. 
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During the period from December, 1924, to June, 1925, the changes 
ranged from an increase of 3.8 per cent to a decrease of 0.1 per cent, 
the average being an increase of 0.6 per cent. Twenty-five cities 
showed an increase during this period; in 5 there was a decrease and 
in 2 there was no change. 

Food showed an increase in 28 cities and clothing showed a decrease 
in 27 cities; rents increased in 12 cities and decreased in 19. Fuel and 
light decreased in 29 cities, furniture and house furnishings decreased 
in 23 cities, and miscellaneous items increased in 20 cities. 

During the year from June, 1924, to June, 1925, the total cost of 
living increased in every city, the average increase being 2.6 per cent. 

From June to December, 1925, the cost of living increased in each 
of the 32 cities, the increase ranging from 0.3 to 6.3 per cent, the aver- 
age being 2.5 percent. These increases were largely due to the higher 
price of food nevery city. This fact, together with the comparatively 
heavy weight of food in the family budget, overbaianced the reductions 
that took place in some of the other items of expenditure. 

The cost of fuel and light increased in 29 of the 32 cities, and the 
cost of miscellaneous items increased in 19 cities. 

On the other hand, the price of clothing decreased in 29 cities; 
rents (housing) decreased in 20 and increased in 11 cities; while 
house-furnishing goods increased in 15 and decreased in 14 cities. 

The average cost of living in December, 1925, based on data from 
the 32 cities, was 77.9 per cent-higher than the average for 1913. 

From December, 1925, to June, 1926, the cost of living decreased 
in all but 1 of the 32 cities, the decreases ranging from 0.3 per cent 
to 3.5 per cent, the average for the 32 cities being 1.7 per cent. One 
city, Jacksonville, showed an increase of 0.1 per cent. 7 

The great. majority of the 32 cities show decreases in each of the 
groups, except miscellaneous, that go to make up the cost of living. 

In food, all of the cites except Cleveland show decreases. 

In clothing, 29 cities show deereases ranging from 0.1 per cent to 
2.4 per cent, while 1 city, Mobile, shows an increase of 0.1 per cent 
and 2 cities show no change. 

In rents, 25 cities show decreases ranging from 0.1 per cent to 
3.7 per cent, 5 cities show increases ranging from 0.1 per cent to 7.3 
per cent, and 2 cities show no change. 

Due mainly to the coal strike of 1925-6, the figures for fuel and 
light show an extremely wide variation. ' Twenty-five cities show 
decreases ranging from 0.2 per cent to 13.3 per cent, while 7 cities 
show increases ranging from 0.1 per cent to 4.4 per cent. 

In house-furnishing goods, 31 cities show decreases ranging from 
0.4 per cent to 4.7 per cent, while only 1 shows an increase, this 
increase being 0.4 per cent. 

_In miscellaneous, the trend is rather evenly divided. Fourteen 
cities show decreases ranging from 0.2 per cent to 2.8 per cent, while 
15 show increases ranging from 0.1 per cent to 1.7 per cent. Three 
cities show no change. 

For all of the 32 cities combined, each group shows a decrease 
between December, 1925, and June, 1926. Food shows a decrease 
in the past 6 months of 3.5 per cent, clothing 0.7 per cent, housing 
1 per cent, fuel and light 3.3 per cent, house-furnishing goods 1.8 
per cent, and miscellaneous 0.1 per cent. For all items, taken as a 
whole, as stated above, the decrease was 1.7 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1926—Continued 
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Expenditures for House Furmishings by Farm Families 


families in Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, and Kansas amount to 

an average yearly expenditure of $44.42 for such goods, accord- 
ing to an advance statement of the results of a survey conducted by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

All typical farm homes within the areas studied were included in 
the survey, the figures showing that owners spent only slightly more 
than tenants for house furnishings. Eight hundred and seventy- 
two owner families spent an average of $44.98 for the year, and 427 
tenant families spent an average of $43.27. 

Of the 1,299 families, 1,059 reported total living costs ranging from 
$600 to $2,100 a year. The figures include both actual living ex- 
penses and food and shelter furnished by the farm, and are com- 
parable with the income of wage earners in that class. 

The purchases of furnishings and equipment by the 1,059 families 
ranged from an average of $11.50 to $48.60 per family. Of the entire 
croup of 1,299 families the average expenditure for furnishings and 
equipment by States varied from about $31 per family in Kentucky 
to more than $64 per family in Missouri. 

The survey showed that the average expenditure for furnishings 
and equipment increased somewhat irregularly, from $8.70 per 
family to $102 per family, with a rise in the average value of all 
family living from about $475 per family to almost $4,335. 

The variety of house furnishings and equipment included canning 
equipment; cleaning equipment such as brooms, brushes, and vacuum 
cleaners; house furnishings such as bedding, curtains, portieres, fur- 
niture, carpets, rugs, household linens, musical instruments, table- 
ware; laundry equipment, including ironing boards, tubs, and wash- 
ing machines; sewing equipment, including dress forms and sewing 
machines; and miscellaneous purchases, including electric appliances, 
portable gas engines, stoves, trunks, suit cases, and refrigerators. 

Only 34 families of the 1,299 bought vacuum cleaners in the year 
covered, 63 bought musical instruments, 73 washing machines, 33 
sewing machines, and 44 electric appliances. The average expendi- 
ture for vacuum cleaners by the families that bought such equipment 
was $15.70, musical instruments $65.50, washing machines $36.30, 
sewing machines $31.50, and electric appliances $24.20. 

The survey is part of a larger farm standard of living study being 
conducted jointly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the ° 
Bureau of Home Economics of the Department of Agriculture, cover- 
ing the cost of all the family living in approximately 4,000 farm 
homes. _The various States in which the studies were made cooper- 
ated in obtaining the records, most of the field work being done 
either by advanced students of the State agricultural college or uni- 
versity, or by county home demonstration agents. 


Pr families in of house furnishings and equipment by 1,299 farm 
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Cost of Living in Chile 


HE problem of the high cost of living is the subject of an article 
by Dr. Moisés Poblete Troncoso, head of the Chilean La}o, 
Office, which appears in the January 31, 1926, issue of | 

Mercurio, Santiago. According to the figures compiled by the 
Chilean Bureau of Statistics and cited by Doctor Troncoso, the index 
number for retail prices in Chile in 1925 was 202 while in the United 
States it was 173, 1913 being the base year in both cases. Index 
numbers of the general cost of living in Chile for the years 1913 to 
1924 are given in the following table: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN CHILE, 1913 TO 1924, BY YEAR 











[1913100] 
Fuel and | Domestic) Imported; Bever- Trans- i, 
Year light food food ages | Clothing) portation) 1 °*2! 
SERPS. oS ae a, ESR 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
PE gd atehmivein tno dings ao ity hase aired 106 116 112 100 102 101 108 
}: | ATER Petes Wee! Pe eeaes eek oe 108 128 136 100 128 lll 126 
ET RTE CRE ih PREGA 6 106 109 144 106 140 109 117 
init atest Ba nicblectgnharotgncgiinatttlint 101 112 141 110 147 107 118 
eral wnitccseAitive dnid eencigeht a cecmebidiibion 108 110 151} - 110 155 106 121 
eat AGT Ane SOF, I foot apie Be oe) Eos 128 132 238 110 177 110 i43 
RE Ee” ae SE SE ae a 151 165 256 127 207 112 168 
9 RENEE es rere ae 174 151 230 136 208 126 169 
RRR BR AES SER ICE. Uta ite HA 184 146 227 131 229 138 173 
ee eee ee 186 152 236 131 230 138 i76 
FO 6 6 wet asicéipns dao sbabends 191 153 241 131 236 138 179 


























The article also contains data on the average prices of 10 food 
articles of prime necessity in Chile for the 14-year period from 1912 
to 1925, as follows: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER KILOGRAM OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
CHILE, 1912 to 1925 BY YEAR 


[The exchange value of the peso was about 12 cents at the end of 1925. 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds] 











: Pota- | Kidney) ,,.,... 
Year Rice | Sugar | Coffee | Meat | Flour | Maize | Bread tides 1 beans Wheat 
Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos | 2:08 
ROE BRE 0. 62 0. 74 2. 73 1. 23 0. 33 0. 29 0. 48 0. 26 0. 40 0. 29 
Wiles a i ncetiinccias 71 rt 2.78 1. 41 . 34 . 29 .48 » 25 . 36 » 
M4 snc. ts aged cinx «69 « 2. 65 1. 48 39 + 25 . 58 24 46 29 
Wi pees Sneecwetin’ 1.16 1.11 3. 33 1. 53 75 39 - 94 31 . 66 208 
ree LL. 2 1. 02 1.27 3.15 1. 59 47 28 _. 60 25 49 202 
SESS Gare 1. 08 1,22 3. 09 1. 54 . 51 37 ola - 28 . 76 239 
| RE RUE OTN 1.12 1. 09 2.49 1. 60 55 edz . 65 - 26 - 60 i 
Meee. 154 36i.-2..22 1.44 1. 36 3. 35 1. 60 - 59 » eta - 26 - 58 . 38 
EE eo hinacnnistinbaies 2.10 2.79 4, 59 2.18 . 96 45 1. 07 32 . 66 . 58 
Wc ii 1. 59 2. 09 3. 72 2.10 . 83 é 1. 00 “ae oa 
No ba ae 1.77 1.31 4. 68 1. 70 . 86 235 1. 03 - 23 . 64 
a aR SS Do ae 1.40 1. 59 4.59 2. 01 . 67 ; . 93 -27 . 67 . 48 
ss ko Bi Wises 1. 61 1, 87 6. 16 2. 08 70 47 . 96 -32 77 Ai 
Bp senedsq states 1. 65 1.50 6. 90 3, 02 - 87 . 111 .39 - 95 » 04 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 


Bakers—Lynn, Mass. 


N AGREEMENT was made by Hebrew Bakers Local No. 183, 
A of Lynn, Mass., effective for one year from May 1, 1926, 
and requiring employers to hire members of that local only. 

Other provisions of interest are as follows: 


Section 2. That said members shall not be required to work more than 8 
hours per day, 6 days to. constitute a week’s work; all work to be done by day 
(day work); time for work to be called at 5 a. m. not before; all overtime to be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half per hour—not less—to all hands. 

Suc. 3. Party of the first part will not require members of the second part to 
perform any labor on Labor Day and Jewish holidays, and for which they shall 
receive their pay in full. 

No pay shall be deducted for any Jewish holiday, expect Passover. If the party 
of the second part is requested to work on a Jewish holiday, they shall receive 
double pay. 

Sec. 4. The party of the first part hereby agrees not to discharge the party of 
the second part two weeks before Labor Day or any Jewish holidays. 

Sec. 5. Party of the first part agrees to pay all foremen $65; second hands $60; 
not less. The week’s work shall be finished on Thursday, and the members of 
the party of the second part shall be paid in cash at the end of the week. 

Sec. 9. Local Union 183, party of the second part, shall have a right to send 
a substitute for every one of its members, and said substitute must be accepted 
by the party of the first part. 

Sec. 11. Party of the first part agrees that he or she shall at all times keep their 
ae in proper sanitary conditions to meet the requirements of local board of 

ealth. 

Sec. 13. Where the firm consists of partners, only one partner shali be allowed 
to work at the bench, oven, or at any other part in the manufacture of bread, 
or if the firm is a corporation, only one stockholder of the corporation shall be 
allowed to work at the bench, oven, or at any other part in the manufacture of 
bread. The person that shall so work shall be the one that shall sign this agree- 
ment on behalf of the party of the first part. ‘ 

This agreement shall be in full force and effect from May 1, 1926, until and in- 
cluding April 30, 1927, and thereafter until a new agreement (the terms of which 
shall be retroactive from above given date) has been consummated and signed; 
or this agreement has, upon notice, been canceled or terminated by the employer; 
or by the local union with the sanction of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America. 





Building Trades—Marysville, Calif. 


AN AGREEMENT between the Yuba and Sutter Building Trades 
Council and certain contractors in Marysville, Calif, relative to 


wages in several trades, March 4, 1926, reads as follows: 


This is to certify that the Yuba and Sutter Building Trades Council, party 
of the first part, and the hereinafter named contractors whose names have by 
themselves been affixed, parties of the second part, do jointly agree as follows: 
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Beginning April 1, 1926, and continuing for one year to April 1, 1927, the fo)- 
lowing schedule of wages for the respective crafts mentioned shall by mutua| 
agreement be adopted, approved, and become operative: 





ae ee $9. 00 | Teamsters: 

Paimtete ie 3 ici Ci A - 226 9. 00 Driver, 2 horses..._._____ $5. 00 
Paid i... 2s LUE ate Sa 10. 00 Man and team—S8 hours____ 9. (9) 
ee ae ae 8. 00 Truck drivers— 
ER <P EE ee 11. 00 a 5. 00 
Building laborers__.__. ~.- ~..- 6. 00 if 2 4 ie 6. 00 
Cement workers__-...-.--.--- 7. 50 3 tons or Over________ 7. 00 


It is further agreed that any work eoming within the scope of this agreement 
upon which actual construction has been begun on or before the date of the sign- 
ing of this agreement, will be completed at no advance in the cost of labor on ac- 
eount of any wage-scale advance. 

The same to be taken care of by a system of rebate from the Building Trades 
Council to the contractor who has paid advance scale on work upon which actij.| 
construction had begun before the signing of this agreement, said rebate to be 
paid weekly or monthly, as may be agreeable to all parties concerned. 

The full amount of wage-scale advance will be collected by the Building Trades 
Council and it is agreed that such advance in wage scale will be paid to duly 
authorized representatives of the Yuba and Sutter Building Trades Council] by 
said various contractors paying such advance. 

Said collections to be placed in the treasury of the Building Trades Coun i! 
as rebate fund. Such collections by the council from the contractors shall con- 
tinue to be collected in full and so placed in the treasury until a sufficient sum has 
been collected to insure the proper payment of all rebate. 





City Employees—Concord, N. H. 


"THE following extracts are taken from an agreement now in force 
between the Board of Public Works and the City Employees’ 
Union No. 15501: 


Artic.Le 1. Nine hours shall constitute a day’s work five days of the week and 
five hours on Saturday. 

Art. 2. Thé minimum wage for workers shall be: Sweepers, $3.85 per dav; 
garbage men and road builders, $4.50 per day and up; teamsters, $4.68 and up. 

Overtime shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half. The following holid:«\: 
are to be considered as overtime, and paid at the rate of time and one-half: 


Memorial Day, July 4th, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. Work 


performed on Sunday shall be paid at double-time rate. 

Wages shall be paid every Thursday for work performed for the week ending 
the previous Saturday. 

Art. 3. Before any able-bodied city employee can receive less than the min- 
imum wage specified in this agreement the question may be taken up by the 
superintendent of streets and the regular grievance committee for adjustment. 

Art. 4. Any regular city employee whose name is kept on the pay roll and 
through no fault of his own is not assigned to some duty after reporting daily 
shall receive in full the four hours’ pay for Saturday p. m. specified in this agree- 
ment. 

Art. 5. It is agreed that members of City Employees’ Local No. 15501, pro- 
vided they are citizens of the United States and taxpayers of the city of Concord, 
shall cred egy of employment, and all employees of the street departine:', 
are entitled to be members of local union, with the exception of the three foremcu. 

Art. 6. Whenever practicable a place shall be provided to warm dinners and 
dry clothes, and where:an employee is obliged to work one mile or more from tic 
city sheds, transportation shall be furnished to and from place of employment. 

Art. 7. Any questions arising between the parties to this agreement shall be 
taken up between the head of the department in which the question arose and a 
duly authorized agent of the — 

Arr. 8. Should either party to agreement desire to make any change 
they must give the other party 30 days’ notice in writing. 
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Machinists—Chicago 


THE agreement of District No. 8, Machinists, Chicago, May 1, 1926, 
for one year, is practically the same as that for 1925, extracts from 
which appeared in the Labor Review for September, 1925 (pp. 88, 
99). The new wage scale calls for an increase of 3 cents per hour for 
all journeymen and apprentices, except automobile repairmen whose 
wages remain unchanged. 





Newsboys—Everett, Wash. 


THE Newsboys’ Union No. 17519 of Everett, Wash., has made an 
agreement with the newspapers of Seattle applying to newsboys 
in the business districts of the city reading as follows: 


All retail distribution of said newspapers in Everett shall be conducted by 
members in good standing of Newsboys’ Union No. 17519. Route carriers and 
news stands shall not be included in this agreement, and it is understood specifi- 
eally that no interference whatever with carriers shall be undertaken by Newsboys’ 
Union No. 17519. 

All disputes arising between the parties hereto, which can not be adjusted by 
mutual consent, shall be referred to an arbitration board upon written request 
of either party hereto. The arbitration board shall be made up as follows: 
Each party hereto shall appoint an arbitrator within five days after service of 
such written request for arbitration, and the two arbitrators so appointed shall 
choose a third arbitrator within 10 days after their appointment. The third 
arbitrator shall be selected in the following manner: Each of the two first arbi- 
trators appointed shall simultaneously present and exchange lists bearing the 
names of 19 citizens of Everett satisfactory to the side presenting the same, from 
which the other side may choose one to act as third arbitrxtor: If the first lists 
do not contain the name of an acceptable person, the process shall be repeated 
until a choice is made. The three arbitrators so appointed shall proceed imme- 
diately to hear and decide the controversy, and the decision shall be binding 
upon the parties hereto. 

All coverage of downtown street corners, daily and Sunday, holidays and vaca- 
tions, shall be furnished by Newsboys’ Union No. 17519. Downtown corners 
shall be fully covered daily from 3 p. m. to 6.30 p. m., Sundays only excepted. 
: et shall be given for the Sunday editions on Saturday nights and 

undays. 

All papers shall have equal representation. 

This agreement shall expire May 1, 1927, and shall not be in effect in case of 
and during a strike or lockout. 





Paving Cutters—Red Granite, Wis. 


[N CONNECTION with the bill of prices of Branch No. 17 of the 

Paving Cutters’ Union at Red Granite, Wis., effective May 1, 
1926, are articles calling for a 44-hour week, pay day every other 
Saturday, and miscellaneous articles as follows: 


Articie 6. Paving stock will be quarried as near to size as practical and rough 
stock to be bull wedges and distributed if needed to prevent idleness, providing 
drillers are available. 

Regular run of stoek shall be supplied paving tracks, and stone shall not be 
taken from derricks operating for paving to such extent as to be detrimental to 
cutters. : j 

No more cutters to be employed than can be kept at steady work. ; 

Art. 7. Each cutter to have a berth with 16-foot front, which is to be kept 
reasonably clear of grout. 
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The company will furnish each cutter with a sufficient number of tools, except 
hammers, and keep them and the cutters’ hammers in good repair without 
charge. . 

Art. 9. It is understood that the Paving Cutters’ Union reserves the right to 
call its members out on strike at any time it is proven they are used to defeat {}\. 
purpose of members on strike in this or other districts. 





Steam Engineers—Chicago 


‘THE following two-year agreement was made between the Chicago 

Coal Merchants Association (Inc.) and the executive board of 
the International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers of 
Chicago, April 1, 1926. : 


In consideration of the following agreement by the party of the first part, the 
party of the second pert hereby agrees for its members: 

1. That they shall keep the machinery under their charge in good running 
order, excepting repairs that can not be propery expected of an engineer. — 

2. That they shall obey all orders of those in authority and conduct themselves 
in a respectful and gentlemanly manner and work in every way to the best 
interest of their employer. 

3. The employment of a fireman on a crane shall be optional with the employer. 

The party of the first part hereby agrees: 

1. That only those regularly engaged in the operation of steam, gas, or electri- 
cally actuated cranes shall come under this agreement and all such men shall be 
Besniete in good standing of the International: Union of Steam and Operating 

ngineers. 

2. The rate of wages for engineers shall be $1.25 per hour. Eight hours per 
day or night shall be considered a day’s or night’s work; all time in excess of 
eight hours shall be considered overtime and shall be paid for at the rate of $1.25 
per hour for the first and second hour of overtime on any day’s or night’s work, 
and at the rate of time and one-half for all time thereafter. In the event an 
engineer reports for work and starts equipment that he operates he shall be paid 
for one-half day. If he continues and works a fraction of the afternoon he shall 
be paid for afullday. This provision shall also apply to engineer that is regularly 
employed nights. Sundays and holidays shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time on the Roaig of actual hours worked. 

3. No watch shall begin between the hours of 12 o’clock midnight and 6 a. m., 
except in case of emergency, when watch may begin or end at the time best suited 
to the emergency. 

4. Any engineer now in the employ of the party of the first part, who is receiving 
a higher rate of wages than specified in this agreement, shall suffer no reduction in 
his wages during the life of this contract. 

And it is further mutually agreed by and between said parties: 

ist. That during the life of this agreement there shall be no further demands 
made upon either party. . 

2d. Should any difference arise between parties hereto which can not be 
settled by their representatives, such difference shall be submitted to arbitration. 
Each side shall select two arbitrators other than the representatives who have 
failed to agree and the four shall select a fifth. Such board shall meet within six 
days, and a decision of the majority of this board shall be accepted by both 
parties hereto. 

3d. During such arbitration work shall proceed as usual. 

4th. Whenever any employer requires the services of an operator he shall ca! 
upon the union for such operator. The union agrees to furnish such operators in 
so far as they are available. When not possible for the union to furnish such 
operators the employer may secure the operator himself and in such cases, if t!\ 
operator so secured is not a member of the union, the union shall, at the request 
. the employer induct him into the union provided he is qualified for membership 

erein. 

5th. No change shall be permitted in this ment by any member, local or 
representative, without the written approval of the local joint exeeutive board of 
the International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers of Chicago, Il. 
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Street Railways—Newburgh, N. Y. 


THE following extracts are taken from the agreement made May 1, 

1926, between Division No. 388 of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Employees and the Newburgh 
Public Service Corporation, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Section 1. That all bus drivers in the employ of the corporation are to become 
and remain members of the association in good standing, and when new men are 
employed as bus operatcrs in the future, they are to become and remain members 
of the association in good standing during the life of this agreement, with the 
exception that call men who do not work more than one day a week will not be 
considered as regular employees and will not be required to become members of 
the union. 

Sec. 2. The selection of runs shall be in accordance with seniority. 

On all lines owned and operated by the party of the first part, their seniority 
will date from their continuous employment with the company, provided they 
become a member of the association at the first regular meeting after their em- 

loyment. 
. In case one or two regular runs are open, senior extra men are to fill vacant 
runs until next change of runs; in case of more than two regular runs being open, 
all runs shall be picked again. 

Any driver employed at other than actual operative passenger or freight service 
for the computive period of over 90 days in any 12 consecutive months shall lose 
his seniority rights. 

Sec. 3. The wages of regular bus and freight operators shall be $5 per day. 

All bus operators operating snowplows or performing extra or additional work 
shall be paid at the rate of 55 cents per hour for such extra or additional work; 
meals to be furnished by the corporation to men engaged in snowplow work 
when such men are unable to receive meals at home. 

The corporation will furnish during the life of this agreement to each operator: 

(a) A weekly sick benefit by standard insurance policy of $15 per week. 

(b) Also a $1,000 death benefit policy effective after three months’ service. 

Sec. 4. Straight runs shall consist of 9 hours of labor to be performed in 9 con- 
secutive hours. 

All swing runs shall consist of not more than 9 hours’ labor to be performed in 
12 consecutive hours, except in.extreme cases in any one day of 24 hours. 

No bus operator shall be compelled to work overtime in connection with the 
regular discharge of his duties except in extreme cases, such as holidays, Sundays 
and so forth, for which overtime he shall be paid at the rate of 55 cents per hour. 

No bus operator after having completed his day’s work, shall be called upon to 

perform extra work except in extreme cases, and if he is ordered to perform such 
labor in ease of emergency, he shall be paid at the rate of 55 cents per hour, such 
time being computed from the time he is ordered to report for duty as aforesaid, 
rie in cases where his time is not continuous, then he shall be paid a minimum 
of 2 hours. 
_ Sec. 7. In case of suspension or discharge, any bus operator, who after 
investigation is found not to be at fault, shall be reinstated to his former position 
and paid for the time lost at the same rate of pay he would have received had he 
been regularly employed in his proper position. 

Sec. 8. Suspension or discharge of bus operators shall not be made public. 

Sec. 9. All bus operators shall be granted free transportation over all lines 
owned by the corporation. 

Sec. 10. During the life of this agreement two uniforms, one pair of puttees 
and one cap will be supplied each operator by the corporation, same to remain 
the property of the corporation. Operators will be required to keep same 
cleaned and pressed at least once each month; an inspection system by the corpo- 
ration is to be maintained. Operators will be required to furnish their own 
winter coats. 

Sec. 11, The association will be permitted to maintain a bulletin board at 
the bus barn for the guidance and instruction of its members, and such bulletin 
board shall be maintained in the waiting room provided for the bus operators. 

Src. 13. It is further understood and agreed between the parties hereunto 
that in consideration of the foregoing, the association will work at all times for 
the best interests of the corporation, and that they will strictly observe and obey 
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all orders when not conflicting with the provisions of this agreement. They 
further agree at all times to protect the property of the corporation from injury 
at the hands of others when in their power to do so, and to use every effort to 
prevent injury to the property and persons of the traveling public. 

Sec. 15. Extra bus operators first to work shall have the preference of extra 
work during the day and all runs or specials or other work which the officia! jy, 
charge knows that calls for extra men shall be posted on the bulletin board in the 
bus operators’ waiting room before each roll call. A minimum of two hours wij] 
be paid for extra passenger work. 

Ec. 16. No strikes or lockouts shall be permitted during the life of this 
agreement, both parties thereto recognizing their duty to the public. In the 
event a strike or lockout shall be threatened and the parties to this agreement 
fail to reach an agreement by methods which are provided in this agreemeni, 
then, in that event the question at issue shall be pA aa ca to three arbitrators 
chosen in the following manner: One shall be chosen by the party of the first 
part, one to be chosen by the party of the second part, and the third to be selected 
by the two thus chosen, and both parties agree to abide by the result of such 
arbitration. In the event of failure to choose a third arbitrator in the manner 
hereinbefore described, both parties to this contract shall confer with the ap- 
pointed arbitrators and arrange for such selection. The board when organized 
shall proceed with its investigation within five days thereafter and shall proceed 
day by day until a final award is made, which award when so made shall be 
binding upon both parties. The expense of such arbitration shall be borne as 
follows: Each party shall bear the expense of its own arbitrator and the presenta- 
tion of its own case, the expense of the third arbitrator and such other legitimate 
expenses as are necessary successfully to carry on the arbitration shall be borne 
jointly by the parties to this agreement. 





Yeast Workers—Baltimore 


‘THE Federal Yeast Corporation, manufacturer of compressed 
yeast and vinegar, at Baltimore, Md., has two agreements 
with its employees, each for two years from March 13, 1926. 
The agreements are similar, except for the wage sections, and cal! 
for an eight-hour day, with overtime at the rate of time and a hall. 
Other sections taken from the agreement with Local No. 323, 
Brewery Workers, read as follows: 


Section 1. Only members in good standing of the above-mentioned local unions 
and branches can be employed. Should the company have nonunion men in its 
employ at the time this agreement is executed, then all such nonunion men shall 
apply, within two weeks, for membership in the respective union or branch 
having jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. Should any local union or branch at any time be unable to furnish a 
member of the union, then in that case the company shall have the right to em- 
ploy a competent man who shall make application for membership fn the union 
or branch having jurisdiction within the two weeks of the time of his employment. 

Should the union be unable to furnish help upon demand, extra help may be 
employed as long as such employment does not cause any lay-off to union men. 
All such extra help shall have a permit card issued by the loca! union or branch. 
A permit card is good for one month only, but can be renewed, excepting when a 

ood-standing member of the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
real, and Soft Drink Workers reports for work, then the last permit card man 
put on shall, on the last day of the month on which his card expires, be laid off 
and a union member shall take his place. A permit card man shall receive the 
wages paid to union men in the department in which they are employed. 
Ec. 3. Any employee unable to work on account of sickness shall, upon 
recovery, receive his former position. A substitute shall be considered tem- 


porary help. 
The wage section provides for the following minimum weekly 
wages: 
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Fermenting department: First man___.___________________..__ Le $34 
SEE BOS U6 a. We OL ods) ds a pee ed je 33 
Seth iia Shs Ue i ete cep i Ce es 32 
Pits. Wo hoc. bebdades mad be acl woo coliveuedi wsuu 32 
Sepammeees:: Divet meee deus 12 wlvbesuiwieetui lu Aciwrl LU adtzebwsta 32 
Mash department: First man... 2... 222 eee 34 
DETNGS She. BOSS Oe HOSS SSL Ue UC a OL ae 34 
RelebieRcs culecucss ern DU adseubolwststhhansteny Aoi 35 
Bertin. wens Boies h bs Loos ORCA BI BObE I Stele 32 
Press room: First man on each shift________._________________________ 34 

peepee cS CU eiv beds bliin cul coh Jem scault niclize 32 
Vinegar department: 

RRL CUS Juli iuovewus aiiolad i sey cudgel Qasotonuididijswwes 35 
PPOs. Son JeuGleutswidivewa ame. ccabbilul xbomaels 34 
eeranmtte J Gedwait iu diya .uteeueteauy. uti vombsetemia 32 

Distilling department: 
enn, Suwa i wows bss a eee es Zou ul sadlawublkg 40 
Second man_..-.......___- UO. Di elouseus esos. Vil ceRbl iG 20eRe 34 
gdempnnts ss fidi126 20 ters. ose BO ss See. FM B52 cB 32 
CAE, Us cues oleae ieUCSS LEE Obb ke a ts 1 ROE 34 
Shipping department: ‘ 

Penn 08 086 0s yek Jus so eeeaeué uation sel sah co sk Cs 34 

NN Se... ecamnn dah wedewiuendunwacs ode UL 32 
Washing and steaming department________________._____---2- ee lee. 32 
CE, 2 SUR Se cebd oie Cec d Jceucer ua aed LL ingeokivese 34 
We Uk 009 za. 2 Se 2 Oe d el BR & 12 Jee ea ae coous 35 
Teme ee ene Bae eepnbemeen:. 2. si 2508: fil ci Seawater ee 32 
Molding and wrapping department: 

Ge eS SE Sot wl psa tebe bod wou bice. wee 34 

Bee Wet cust Jus elites scl Rica dol Awash ea 30 
Molding and wrapping department: 

Deeemnne: Pout St uollels wool eu _euyeigues_wulima silat 27 

i WOR oo i co cde cave cdnseucdddeakdactlus Belen aa 21 
If steady employment to any yardmen-._____-----..-.----------------- 32 


The provisions shown in sections 1, 2, and 3, quoted above, are 
practically the same in the agreement with Engineers, Firemen, and 
Oilers Local Union No. 177, Brewery Workers. The minimum 
weekly wages for this local are as follows: Chief engineers, $45; 
assistant engineers, $40.50; firemen, $36; oilers, $37; helpers, $36. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Electric Railways—Shamokin, Pa. 


A SOMEWHAT vigorous statement relative to the duties of elec- 
tric-railway companies and their employees in regard to in- 
toxication of employees is made in an arbitration award between 
Division No. 641, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
aia Employees and the Shamokin & Edgewood Electric Railway 

0. } 

A certain conductor had been discharged for intoxication, and 
appeal had been made to a board of arbitration consisting of David 
Williams, J. Ay Shipman, and Victor Mariotta, of Shamokin, Pa. 
Their report is dated April 25, 1926. They found the testimony of 
the 8 witnesses for the company and 13 for the conductor “con- 
flicting’’ with “a great difference of opinion among them” as to 
whether the conductor was intoxicated while on duty March 3, 
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1926. The following extracts are taken from the decision of the 
board :. 


From the evidence, the board has concluded that Mr. M. appeared to be 
partly under the influence of intoxicating drink on that day. 

The testimony also shows that Mr. M. had never been disciplined by the 
company prior to March 3, 1926, although he had been employed by the com. 
pany for about 18 years and is reputed to be the oldest conductor in the employ 
of the company in length of service. 

Assuming that Mr. M. was not intoxicated, but had taken one drink of ip. 
toxicating liquor on that day, he still had violated the working rules of the 
company according to section 47, page 31, of said rules, which reads as follows: 

“The use of intoxicating drink on the road or about the premises of the eoin- 
pany is strictly forbidden. No one will be employed, or continued in employ- 
ae who is known to frequent saloons, or is in the habit of using intoxicating 

quors.”’ 

On the other hand, the working agreement between Division No. 641 and the 
company provides for the suspension and discharge of employees for violation 
of the working rules in section 14 of the agreement, and this section reads in 
this manner: 

‘The book of rules is to govern all motormen and conductors. The violation 
of said rules to be cause for suspension and repeated and continued violation 
cause for discharge.” 

Since this was the first time Mr. M. had been disciplined, it appears from 
the provisions of the working agreement that his first offense should have brought 
a suspension instead of a discharge from the service of the company. [ 

From the evidence presented in the case, it is safe to state there has been a 
very lax enforcement by the company of many of the working rules in the past. 
Some rules can be ignored without danger to the public, but the rule forbidding 
the use of intoxicating drink should be rigidly and impartially enforced. ‘To 
allow one employee to violate this rule without censure and then to punish 
drastically another employee for a similar violation, is not a just method of en- 
forcing working rules. 

The public is entitled to the service of sober, efficient employtes on the part 
of every public-service corporation. The welfare, safety, and lives of women 
and children should not be jeopardized by any partly intoxicated motorman or 
conductor. It is the joint duty of the company and Division No. 641, parties 
to the working agreement, to amend section 14 of this agreement, to provide 
for immediate discharge of any employee who uses intoxicating liquors. Then, 
a strict observance of the rule should be insisted upon by both the union and 
the company. - 

The arbitration board, in the present case, believes it only fair to give Mr. M. 
the same consideration as it understands has been given other employees. His 
18 years of service without a reprimand justifies a decision from this board 
changing his discharge to a suspension. 

The decision of the board, therefore, is that Mr. M. shall be reinstated by the 
Shamokin & Edgewood Electric Railway Co. as of April 26, 1926. All the 
seniority rights, standing and privileges enjoyed by Mr. M. upon the date of 
his discharge shall be restored to him. The request of Division No, 641 that 
Mr. M. be paid for all time lost since March 3, 1926, is denied by the board. 





7 Ladies’ Clothing Industry—Cleveland 


decision of the board of referees in the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Industry, Cleveland, Ohio, June 6, 1926, was as follows: 


The regular wage hearing scheduled for December, 1925, was postponed under 
an agreement between the manufacturers and the union until il, 1926, and 
then again postponed by mutual consent until this time. Therefore in deter- 
mining the wage schedule which will obtain until our next regular meeting the 
board is obligated to take into consideration general business conditions, national 
and local -w levels both within and without the ladies garment industry, the 
status of the local garment industry, as well as such change as may have occurred 
in living costs since our last consideration of the wage scale. In fixing rates the 
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poard necessarily has in mind not only the situation as it is on the specific date 
when the hearing is held but such variations in the level of prices and wages as 
have occurred during the interval since the present scale was established as well 
as the apparent trend for the period between now and the next wage hearing. 

In this instance the union is asking for a very considerable and specific wage 
increase, basing their request on the higher cost of living and on what appears to 
them to be a favorable business outlook and a betterment in the local garment 
industry as well as an increase in the output for individual workers due to a stiffen- 
ing in the standards. The employers have argued strenuously against any raise 
during this period of what they concede may be one of returning prosperity to 
the Cleveland market. They have argued that due to the guaranteed 40 weeks 
of work and the present scale the Cleveland workers now receive higher annual 
returns than those of any other market. The manufacturers—perhaps not very 
strenuously—argued for a reduction of present rates. 

We feel that everything considered there are not sufficient grounds for any 
general increase in real wages at this time. Local and national business condi- 
tions do not warrant too positive assumptions as to whither we are going or where 
we will be six months from now or at the time of the next wage adjustment. We 
are hopeful that the union’s prediction may be fulfilled. However, it has been 
established that whatever have been the ups and downs in living costs since 
April, 1923, such costs are now in the neighborhood of 5 per cent higher than they 
were then and we are ordering an increase in the schedule which will adjust 
for the change as follows: 


Occupation Present New 
Cloak industry: scale scale 
SRO a. Jha ddwonmedawe ce dmcthbibunb dante $44.00 $46. 00 
OGD, SOMNOND. .. 3/5.) > 444 dels Nad ohn bisa) Sa 30.00 32.00 
Sample tailors, male-_----.« Wisner thes dik ielesen ee baniclebnebinalil buh clans 40.00 42.00 
I II, tins calli t.ho rte eth et ne vine 6 Uaalo'd od Kian 42.00 44.00 
RL AE REED 5 ATR RY: EGE SS A a OF TEE WP Sih 41.00 43. 50 
PDUECUNAS Uiawdnw Used Lil. cuidis da cbibwae wll 39.00 41.50 
Sy RONMENT. 4) us wid ht bibngln Joa Rie eed @ Sides 40.00 42.00 
Li. 8 coil arpa abdbiednelaner aie Md ie aim we opis 36.00 38.00 
kn das wemabinin hele iaind Mr albntinie 0's a 34,00 36. 00 
OS SEIT CDF, A 26.50 28. 00 
Claus 5 finishers) female. 2. ile le see 23.00 24. 50 
Basters and felling hands______.--_-.-----.----------- 21.50 22. 50 
i ES al a Lie oh ald mi pidbn ep ageuliphaydins & 20.00 21. 00 
Dress industry: 
ghee Wiig dS Ue ewan ecedocoda 42.00 44,00 
wae Weems Cui Uo 2 eb Le ka. 41.00 43.50 
De NNNOOI. & nd. Jin bid h Sue Be ce bi Add Wk 39.00 41.00 
Skilled machine operators, male____......-...--..------ 44.00 46.00 
TRIES AlN OLLI OE, Ta 35.00 37. 00 
EE Se a te cb onwenipe steed 40.00 42. 00 
IRS bb SU sk cde be Wei dbbwewdeei (GU Doo 34.00 36. 00 
Finish machine pressers_-_.........---.---------------- 32.00 34.00 
Skilled machine operators, female___.......-..--------- 30.00 32.00 
I a lala ae toes we esis teipe:bt ipo <a 28.00 29, 50 
I ER ce EI SS pt a el 20. 00 21. 00 
Beginners’ rates: 
Male— 
tit oui mesigin 0b ated Ainwiburd tea nneinei side 16.00 16.50 
Nee ee ee ee eka cece Memneoace 20.00 21.00 
TIER To So SD, Bel Te eet a aimee abe 23.00 24.00 
Female— 
NN Sia hres OO ae ob eee ened te eile een > w hake ae 14.00 15.00 
i i IR ae TS a a Ais 16.00 17. 00 
ar are eee ee ee ee a eon a 18.00 19. 00 
PINNED S. SUG eG.Ul Baws ce. 20.00 21.00 


Classified workers not included on the above schedule will receive a 5 per 
cent increase to where it produces an even half-dollar rate or to the nearest 
half-dollar rate above. 


The union has asked for ‘‘an award of a proportionate increase for workers 
receiving week-work wages above the minimum because of their productive 
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ability.”’ As a matter of practice the board has always found it impossible 
to do more than establish the minimum. We have in this decision raised the 
minimum. We can register an opinion that equity demands the adjustment 
in rates which have been for good reason fixed above the minimum, when there 
is a general advance in minimums. But it is not feasible to do more than this. 
The same also applies to the case of the unclassified workers. As we have 
provided for an increase in the minimum, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
employers will make corresponding changes above the minimum for such un- 
classified workers. The referees, however, as stated above, can not depart from 
their previous refusal to interfere in the actual wages of unclassified workers. 
It would be inexpedient to do so. We agree with the contention of the union 
that there should not be a group of unclassified workers falling outside the pro- 
tection of the agreement. We suggest that the union and the manufacturers 
make an effort to work out some mutually satisfactory scheme for bringing 
these workers under our jurisdiction. In case of failure we request a list of such 
workers together with their compensations be brought before us at our next 
meeting for such action as may then seem wise. 





Railroads—Decision of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the 
Eastern Region 


N DOCKET No. 330, decided June 3, 1926, the Train Service 
Board of Adjustment for the Eastern Region considered the 
question of what constituted an additional day. | 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. owrts and operates a line of road 
from Connellsville, Pa., to Clarksburg, W. Va., over which the 
company operates through trains between Pittsburgh and Clarks- 
burg. About 30 miles from Clarksburg is Fairmont, a divisional 
point where crews are changed though the engine continues through 
on the run. 

On May 11, 1924, owing to trouble on an adjoining division, train 
No. 70, which was due at the Fairmont passenger station at 9.35 
p. m. was detoured via the B. & N. Railroad from Connellsville to 
Morgan Mines, a junction point with the B. & QO. 6 miles west 
from Fairmont passenger station. The engineer regularly assigned to 
pilot this train from Fairmont was directed to deadhead on street 
car to the junction and pilot this train from Morgan Mines to Fair- 
mont, preliminary to his regular assignment. 

For this he claimed pay as an extra day but the company refused to 
pay him more than the regular overtime rate of pay. 

Appeal was made to the board claiming an additional day’s pay 
because the train from Morgan Mines to Clarksburg was an extra 
train and ‘outside his regular assignment” and pointing to a state- 
ment of the vice president of the road September 19, 1916, as follows: 

The principle of running crews through a terminal, where it is not a regular 
practice to do so, is involved, and this engine crew will be allowed a day for 
the trip from Garrett to Albion and return in addition to their regular mileage 
allowance between Garrett and Chicago Junction. 

It will be understood the decision in this case will not change the practice of 


running crews through terminals where it has formerly been permitted under the 
wage schedule. 


The decision of the board was ‘ Claim sustained.” 
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Railroads—Decision of Train Service Board of Adjustment for the 
Southeastern Region 


Flagman 


[N DOCKET No. 221, May 26, 1926, the board settled a claim of 

the flagmen on the Pontchartrain Railroad for switchmen’s rate of 
pay. This railroad is a short railroad 5 miles long, all lying within 
the New Orleans yard limits. The regular service consists of a turn- 
around passenger run which occasionally handles a freight car, but 
does no switching at either end of the line. The flagmen on this 
run are paid in accordance with section (a) article 3, which reads as 
follows: 

Trainmen on short turn-around pease runs, no single trip of which exceeds 
80 miles, including suburban and branch line service, shall be paid overtime for 
all time actually on duty, or held for duty, in excess of 8 hours (computed on 
each run from the time required to report for duty to the end of that run) within 
10 consecutive hours; and also for all time in excess of 10 consecutive hours com- 
puted continuously from the time first required to report to the final release at 
the end of thelast run. ‘Time shall be counted as continuous service in all cases 
where the interval of release from duty at any point does not exceed one hour. 
This rule applies regardless of mileage made. 

For caleulating overtime under this rule the management may designate the 
initial trip. 

The committee contended that as the services were all within the 
limit of the New Orleans yard, the rate applicable to pandas should 
be paid for the service. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, which 
controls the Pontchartrain Railroad, a railroad built to transport 
passengers and freight between New Orleans and Lake Pontchartrain 
at a time when sea shipping to New Orleans was by this route, 
contended that as there had always been separate provisions for the 
employees on the Pontchartrain road, the trainmen were properly 
paid as passenger trainmen and the contention for switchmen’s rate 
of pay was without foundation. 

The decision of the board was as follows: 

Prior to the issuance of Supplement No. 16 to General Order No. 27, the 
trainmen on the Ponchartrain Railroad were considered in passenger service and 
paid a monthly rate. With the application of the supplement, these rates were 
increased to conform to the standard passenger rates, and the run in question 
was placed under the short turn around passenger rule, by agreement. Since 
the application of the supplement there has been no reclassification of rates 
aa upon by the parties, and the board understands no change in the class of 


work performed. herefore, the board denies the claim of the committee for 
the application of yard rates to this service. 


Yard Helper 


In Docket No. 216, decided May 27, 1926, the board considered 
the claim of a yard helper for one day’s pay. His crew regularly 
reported for work at 7 a. m. but the caller was instructed to notify . 
members that this crew would not work on December 29, 1924. One 
member who had left his home before the arrival of the caller did not 
learn that his crew would not work on that date until after he had 
— for work. Though he did no work on that day the company 
offered him one-fourth day’s pay which he declined, demanding a full- 
day’s pay. 
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The position of the committee was in part as follows: 


The basic day rule is offered in support of the claim. There is no rule which 
provides payment of a quarter of a day to yardmen when they are called to 
report, and in the case of a regular man, do report for duty and are not used. 

Under the practices and rules on the Norfolk & Western Railway, all regularly 
assigned yardmen must report for their assignments without being called. There- 
fore, when their assignment is not worked for a day, or they are not needed, and 
they are not notified before their regular reporting time and have so reported, the 
position of the eommittee is they are entitled to a day’s pay. 


The position of the management was in part as follows: 


The management takes the ition that the claim of the committee for a 
minimum day for yard helper in this instance under the basic day rule is not 
justified. The basie day rule provides that 8 hours or less shall constitute 
day’s work and contemplates the performance of service, whereas in this case (, 
performed no work whatever. 

We have in our schedule a called-and-not-used rule which provides for the 
allowance of one-fourth day when trainmen are called for duty and, for any reason 
other than their own action, are not needed, provided they have reported at the 
registering place. This rule, however, is applicable to road men only, the yard 
regulations containing no rule covering payment to be made to yardmen when 
they report. for duty and are not needed: 

lt has been our practice, however, in cases of this kind to make the same allow- 
ance to yardmen as is made to roadmen. We believe this to be eminently fair, 
realizing, however, that a technical stand could be taken to the effect that yard- 
men in such cases are entitled to nothing in view of the fact that there is no 
rule under which they could make a claim. It would be manifestly unfair, how- 
ever, to decide that yardmen should be paid a full day when it is recognized by 
rule that it is just and proper to allow road men one-fourth day. 


Decision.—Claim sustained. 
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Statistics of Immigration for May, 1926 
By J. J. Konna, Curer Sratistic1an Unitep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE number of aliens admitted to the United States during May, 

T 1926, was the largest for any one month since the present quota 

law became effective on July 1, 1924. The total influx during 

May last was 52,777, an increase of 1,820 over the preceding month of 

April, the next largest month, and 9,827 greater than for May, 1925, 
when 42,950 aliens were admitted. 

The exodus of aliens at this season of the year is usually larger 
than during the earlier months, which largely accounts for the in- 
creased number of departures during May compared to the few pre- 
ceding months. A total of 19,521 aliens left the country this month, 
but over two-thirds, or 13,660, were of the visiting class, either here 
temporarily or going abroad for a short stay. The remaining 5,861 
departures during May, 1926, were emigrant aliens leaving for per- 
manent residence abroad; 8,403 of the same class left in May, 1925, 
a decrease of over 30 per cent. 

Of the 52,777 aliens admitted during May, 1926, the immigrants 
comprised 33,533 and the nonimmigrants 19,244. The principal 
races contributing immigrant aliens this month were the German 
7,340, Mexican 6,118, Irish 5,006, English 4,266, Scotch 2,872, French 
2,168, and Scandinavian 1,466. The other 33 races or peoples in the 
immigration statistical list furnished less than 1,000 each. Of the 
5,861 emigrant aliens who departed during the same month, the 
Italian, English, and German lead the list with 787, 615, and 608, 
repectively. 

Aliens refused admission to the United States in May, 1926, num- 
bered 1,731 (1,245 male and 486 female). The majority of these 
aliens were rejected at the international land boundaries, 1,201 from 
Canada and 234 from Mexico having been turned back for various 
causes under the immigration laws. The other 296 aliens debarred 
this month were denied admission at the seaports. Aliens deported 
from the United States after landing reached a total of 1,063 in 
May, 1926. About one-half (518) of these deportees were returned to 
countries in Europe; 285 went to Mexico; 172 to Canada; and less 
than 30 each to the other countries. The principal cause for depor- 
tation this month was entering the country without first obtaining 
immigration visas from the American consul. 

_ Of the 52,777 aliens admitted during May last, 20,722 were born 
in Europe; 1,878 in Asia; 96 in Africa; 489 in Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Pacific Islands; and 19,592 were natives of countries 
on the Western Hemisphere. About one-third (17,448) of the total 
admitted this month were immigrants charged to the quota; 16,185 
Were natives of nonquota countries, principally Canada and Mexico; 
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7,748 were residents of the United States returning from a visit 
abroad; and 9,485 came in temporarily for business or pleasure or 
were passing through the country. The remaining 1,911 aliens ad- 
mitted this month under the immigration act of 1924 came in as Goy- 
ernment officials, wives and children of United States citizens, sty- 


















































dents, ministers, and professors, etc. . 
TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1, 1925, TO 
MAY 31, 1926 
Inward Outward 
— —— Aliens 
Aliens admitted [United b wll Aliens departed + United de- 
Period States — States ie e ~ 
citi- ente = ci ae " % 
Immi-| Non- zens | | otal ing! Emi- | Non- zens | ) otal | a 
grant, | imi- Total | ar- grant emi- | Total] de- 
grant rived grant parted 
1925 
as cds lic 18, 590} 14, 177) 32, 767| 26, 326) 59,093) 2,000} 8, 784) 17,715) 26, 499 36} 92, 635) 919 
August-_.......- 22, 421| 17, 052) 39, 473) 49,922] 89,395} 1,774) 7,539) 12,978) 20, 517) 37, 185} 57, 702 940 
September - -___ 26, 721) 23, 081) 49, 802) 68, 118, 302} 1,429) 7, 200} 12, 485] 19, 685) 24, 369] 44,054) = a5, 
October _..-.... 28, 685) 19, 427) 48, 112) 35, 413] 83, 525) 1,965] 7, 674] 13, 264) 20, 938] 24, 227} 45, 165) 909 
November _ -..- 26, 642) 14, 860) 41, 502) 23, 118) 64, 620) 1,951) 6,555} 11,915) 18, 470} 18, 039) 36, 509 835 
December... - 21, 089) 11, 216) 32, 305) 18, 027} 50,332; 1,932) 8,840] 12, 663) 21, 19, 274} 40, 777 595 
1926 
January.._....- 19, 072) 10, esa} 29, 733} 19, 695) 49,428) 1,662) 5, 286] 9,795) 15,081) 25, 987) 41, 068 532 
February ~~. ___}| 20, 041) 10, 632) 30, 673) 23, 687} 54,360) 1,453) 3,232) 8,451) 11, 683) 29, 108} 40, 791 342 
Beare... Se. 29, 504) 15, 182) 44, 686) 29, 987] 74,673) 1,404) 3,457] 8, 982) 12, 439) 25, 215) 37, 654 938 
ma Sdiincidy alll dik al 33, 400) 17, 557} 50, 957) 28,931) 79,888} 1,470) 4,989] 10, 780) 15, 769) 26,312) 42,081; 1, 052 
SE iin enttasigetacal 33, 533) 19, 244! 52,777) 22, 719) 75,496} 1,731) 5, 861} 13, 19, 521} 28, 913} 48, 434) 1, 063 
Total _ ___/279, es he 089/452, 787\346, 325|799, uy 18, 771) 69, 417/132, 688'202, 105|324, 765)526, 870 8, 980 














1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_ 2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Africa 
Arme! 
Boher 
Bulga 
Chine 
Croat: 
Cubal 
Dalm: 
Dutel 
Fast J 
Engli: 
Finni 
Frenc 


Greek 
Hebre 
Irish - 
Italia’ 
Italia 
Japan 
Kores 
Lithu 
Mag} 
Mexi 
Pacif 
Polis! 
Portt 
Rum 
Russ! 
Ruth 
Sean 
Seote 
Slove 
Span 
Span 
Syria 
Turk 
Wels 
West 
Othe 


Male 
Fem 


Und 
16 to 
45 ye 
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TABLE 2--IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO MAY 
































31, 1928, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Race or 
people July, 1925, July, 1925, 
May, 1926 to May, 1926 to 

May, 1926 May, 1926 

Saints pene 20 gees grencceveccecbocwuss 108 840 30 825 
Armeniam..------------------------.------2-------22 2. 40 676 3 88 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) --.-.....-..--.-...--. 146 2, 416 238 1,139 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin _..-...........--- 28 459 129 1, 476 
PN kedose-=-~-- natpteee iced. suds phocebonbvbbimedee 120 1, 263 187 2, 647 
Ceentents Glee meoVenien,. ... ... 5... daggesos--aseescnee- 52 647 51 548 
Cubal ----<20.----------060-4--------204------~---- 22 ee 160 1, 234 60 1, 203 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian -__._......_-.- 10 74 39 449 
Ey FS 305 2, 970 107 865 
igi aah dieteanndas~ dons Oded + tewebpcenes 2 43 1 67 
OE se ae ee eye ee 4, 266 40, 667 615 6, 095 
edo nnn ite wdns a dei hin secencdvekees 34 635 81 418 
ii 2 a0 0 3 noha =< ctskthahoo<.=sdehesns 2, 168 20, 594 148 1, 091 
Ee ETE Sons aa TR BE Si Sena ae 7, 340 55, 186 608 3, 765 
nan nnoandihindp osverdakiigias -ecugpilesad 77 1, 216 346 4, 881 
DE REN eS 5— ws ony titipwnnaecedefhsaoe--~nccubenen 909 9, 666 43 322 
Rn connec op aiihnitipsowddnd ates csccuwarecns 5, 006 38, 628 74 1, 068 
a in aera. ntti all man inks Sanyo wb oe ine 155 1, 342 147 2,717 
EERSTE eee a: SiG ae ad ae RE SRG 824 7, 181 640 15, 891 
EUR E <0 cen acabditpacassecdopiasonesccanscnaas 51 53 84 1,114 
i anne cap attipiiinncasdahbeicoodsarcssass 7 47 2 27 
Eh che cw achheabindhn ten one Diao onocopemeine 28 371 98 381 
SSS, SES Le nS Spee 74 1, 014 118 919 
din sash Mighnntintahdettccesrccmupihiaes 6, 118 36, 878 290 2, 861 
a chil sb dihiane St ee clal dane ina cechbandss prac aimrns , BS Se 1 
in 0 anc capSeipaiasesedebhicoerscnanbnocu= 376 2, 955 258 2, 532 
RR nan snap dishineoabn odo bhi obs << anmusiemen 48 754 102 2, 847 
Raab stain on pit team ane daltons sn nsep ances 23 290 129 1, 140 
os ET EE SR, EIN SE SAE ae pI ores > Sek AG 66 872 52 530 
ENG EE oY ae ee Pe 33 468 4 60 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) _-- .--- 1, 466 18, 440 547 3, 610 
ER ii n'y nnn obitihallanicne each bib deen «x tick, oneshees 2, 872 25, 437 146 1, 690 
ER ancinn nh Rance oo dm BNG da bona oak iid am 16 526 100 787 
SAE i LEE I i EER GE: tok 59 617 176 2,721 
Oo isn St clin nn aobiiliiancocachtaeden 314 2, 254 91 1, 219 
etc nnadcbihinsatnaesehbiionsshesehen dire 23 418 12 247 
a nnn het ttt ttn uencakidiiiie > x ain atcesputan 7 190 16 178 
os in nah lt cach wane tebaain > ams cledahibimiahen 133 1, 252 3 71 
West Indian (except Cuban)_.........................- 21 302 61 625 
is ewan abiiatiien -cavdbigubdonedshesncen 48 335 25 302 
NE iinet hebedtithe in ss we hd Piedad was Seanad 33, 533 279, 698 | 5, 861 69, 417 
TES XG LALA TR CL Pie 19, 877 155, 710 3, 640 50, 554 
i a ee oe 13, 656 123, 988 2, 221 18, 863 
ETS Gir RR SEER EES SEE eae 4,712 43, 693 219 2, 977 
hs eee dc oaletih inbowabadgikems 25, 623 209, 711 4, 406 52, 419 
SES: SPR SERS: Feet Rees bo as 3, 138 26, 1, 236 14, 021 
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TaBLe 3.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 19 TABLE 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM ACT 
THE UNITED STATES DURING MAY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO MAY 3) 1926, OR 
BY COUNTRY ’ 
[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] {Quote 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Oenatey July, 1925, July, 1995 
May, 1926 to May, 1926 lig 
May, 1926 May, 1926 
Ci 
CEO FE LT ED” hs, ee Ome ee 35 122 29 233 
Bn nn abd pececcccersnnossonssesanrpeccocossbascsee 120 1, 054 41 386 
RRS 5 oS REE EAE get SATE 81 687 51 404 
Bulgaria - - - -- inn n atin etiseleeeidndabembmnnemsiona 12 160 9 85 
i  nciecccebtidienewestupsbancetieeaii 149 2, 876 346 1, 909 
OS RRS [ee 23 ng fh Rae Sate ae 1 — 
SE REO E 9 RR. iar 281 2, 399 44 604 
SE SRR a I as 6 Tey ee meee ae 13 Alban 
SN RR SES 25 475 71 97 Andor 
France, including Corsica 359 3, 908 126 885 Austr , 
| ES Pie 8 oe) RR RE 6, 595 47, 522 555 3, 206 Belgit 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Bulga 
Nc nncccccecics SES 5 ee 975 9, 853 397 4, 21 Czech 
ES SES Se: USE) RE eee 53 407 ll 189 Danz! 
Scotland 1, 751 12, 890 90 1, 185 Denm 
Wales 99 1, 202 2 33 Estho 
Greece. _......._. 49 980 345 4, 856 Finlat 
Hungary 65 849 100 734 Franc 
Irish Free State 3, 278 22, 092 43 706 Germ 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia___.-......-_______. 867 7, 499 774 18, 586 Great 
| RS RHE 1 a PERE Reon 12 279 6 45 Irel: 
IL LSE ic nantn deta ccccdutbidles dunsmedustad 32 607 92 362 E 
II 55 as ta stine daglicinm Dine SBéinndit Wdaw dda ede'n 15 118 1 6 N 
0 SS LSI Rt: 0 aa NRS ten Rens een 172 1, 670 35 38 Se 
lt Be IIE 6 RPE TREE RE” FEET ORG 268 5, 417 311 1, 889 ¥ 
AEA LENIN CRY EEL PTET ry 7389 6, 705 250 2. 592 Greec 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira Hung 
RE a At Alone a Aoercaptadile - aateeN a Shonmegth 32 632 97 2, 738 Icelar 
ER RS Ie RN A: SOS Ree sates 81 1, 080 144 1, 239 Trish 
Ye RRR 8: apy Eh as area 124 1, 691 24 145 Italy. 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands_________- 20 291 127 2, 27 Latvi 
(ee SF aR Mie SIR aS eae 793 8, 191 166 876 Liech 
EE Se RE 2: RTS: 204 1, 877 71 410 Lithu 
ARS AL. ema ame 6 184 29 Luxe 
i 70 955 169 2, 101 Mons 
Re RRR a eR at 7-4 Saba aaT Pee nsete 46 288 5 39 ~ 
aC? See SEG, Ok ee 17, 487 145, 271 | 4, 536 3, 836 a 
SE SS IS SS SO ee Bee 1 $0 {a-c=ssc55<- 43 Rum: 
_ SRR aae Ss aaa eras SR 137 1, 624 196 2, 755 ag 
EOS NRC Pos ERS aT IC: RE 85 s 111 San 3 
NR AE Ee NINE I do tale at 5° 5 Qaana eee 56 596 85 1,127 8 
CN 52 a eee 5 215 20 166 Swed 
et ee Pe Se = Oe. | 26 Switz 
8 SSS, FP RT a ae: I a eR 16 379 6 198 Y 
Ey OO MOU. 24. cbscebdinascedstts slo. -bauuss 1 18 12 110 Othe 
8 REE RS oS SN Res 4, 17 3 Se ae 4 el 
INE EL mE SEES eRe RS 240 3, 115 327 4, 580 
TES RIS. UL RS a ee 8, 327 83, 903 274 1, 995 4 
ES OMT IE AOI LEI E. 404 2, 035 30 249 | 
a iin a eae 6, 164 37, 492 294 2, 897 ee 
a 216 1, 951 120 1, 71 Chin 
NS ELIS IT SE LEIS 77 844 122 1, 808 Indis 
8 ETE ELE RO i eR aT 178 1, 268 41 434 Ir 
ST SATE RTE oS eae ary EDS 73 816 il 196 j aq 
I 261 1, 976 72 1, 090 pee 
AROS I, SRG! CFE ey! Oe cant 3 [eee 1 New. 
SS TR EEE 15,700 | 130, 201 964 10, 491 Pals 
(ES EE. LESTE EAE il 201 1 37 Siam 
nn a nee 36 273 7 84 ha 
init tines nig in tlignecnilalibadhnadiincatnismnivéaiaiiinn 39 348 15 240 
EIR SEE a a eT ET 17 170 il 130 
| REIN RR rT 3 | SAREE Ge 19 
TN NA MSS OR RR ert 106 | 1, 021 34 | 510 
——<——____— 1A 
Grand total, all countries...................... ail 33, 533 | 279, 698 5, 861 | 69, 417 Othe 
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T,BLE 4-—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 


ACT OF 1924 DURING MAY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO MAY 31, 1926, BY COUNTRY 


OR AREA OF BIRTH 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are 
not charged to the quota] 


















































Admitted 
Nonimmigrant 
Quota immigrant and nonquota Grand 
Country or area of birth — immigrant otal total 
| awe | ay 
July 1, July 1, BY, » 5 
1925, to | May, |1925,to | May, | 1926 | May 31, 
May 31, 1926 May 31, 1926 
1926 1926 
Dh dtatedtecadsgescesacahil 100 92 26 463 36 62 555 
ES a a oe 100 be cteeenget: naeghe-cek 4 
Ci hitubercsadaepoccosencepe 785 879 111 1, 297 107 218 2, 176 
Belgium............--.-.-.....- 1512 495 56 1, 444 133 189 1, 939 
Dulgetit..2...-------.-------..- 100 97 7 141 10 17 238 
Czechoslovakia............-...- 3, 073 3, 094 184 2, 493 158 342 5, 587 
Danzig, Free City of-_-__.____- 228 209 26 34 3 29 243 
Son haere saat Catt Hes 12,789 2, 562 272 1,914 213 485 4,476 
mn dintia an duane dire 124 101 6 73 6 12 174 
in ok canowocamebal 471 453 24 1, 198 119 143 1, 651 
a 13,954 8, 504 361 5, 205 352 713 8, 709 
TE 51, 227 47,940 6, 623 10, 771 1, 148 7,771 58, 711 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland: 
TE elie: 11, 983 1,127 | 22,524 2, 341 3, 468 34, 507 
Northern Ireland_.._______- 134. 007 907 1 468 64 166 1, 375 
il is RI 4, 13,947| 1,810] 7,668 727| 2,537] 21,615 
Uti cocsccceencceck~ 1, 274 112 883 83 195 2, 157 
RHE scan apg pean aE 100 99 8 2, 675 197 205 2, 774 
 lwacctegecsccanabe 473 538 40 1, 366 101 141 1, 904 
ED ee a 100 57 8 27 3 ll 84 
Trish Free State ---............- 28, 567 24, 936 3, 575 4,617 366 3, 941 29, 553 
taly ii dieeishen sotmntainntieniinentin 13,845 3, 541 316 25, 129 3, 961 4,277 28, 670 
SE icins dn dongncesocete 142 132 8 184 20 28 316 
ncaa cuecdackeswe 100 11 h Raeiatel ie a eae dade 1 11 
ER lien oo icp aite aetna 344 368 26 613 40 66 981 
ge a i ee 100 88 14 82 6 20 170 
i i RIS SE 100 6 1 11 3 4 17 
RTS lA 1 1, 648 1, 514 147 2, 090 168 315 3, 604 
8 i is a 6, 453 5, 751 278 3, 187 351 629 8, 938 
Sh SY Ea mee a 5, 982 6, 134 715 4, 942 469 1, 184 11, 076 
| Sn SRR 1 503 478 9 2, 608 462 471 3, 086 
SERIE aS 603 636 47 1, 328 109 156 1, 964 
SG RE oe 12, 248 1, 956 127 3, 017 319 446 4, 973 
ES knencmnepecnnspdiel 100 56 30 4 ebb 30 57 
inc... scannoteccobe 1131 139 11 4, 716 566 577 4, 855 
i ainigties—4-ccncceonsie 9, 561 8, 798 822 3, 305 328 1, 150 12, 103 
. . , Sea a 2, 081 1, 803 191 2, 141 213 404 3, 944 
Turkey in Europe.............. 1 100 90 3 988 86 89 1, 078 
ec enadus dnwecears 671 537 35 2, 078 164 199 2, 615 
Other Europe. __..............- (’) 239 13 162 18 31 401 
Total, Europe............- 1 161,422 | 145,445} 17,272 | 121,846! 13,450] 30,722] 267, 291 
Afghanistan. ..-.-_._- Saseciraas , Seiaiaet 82 Seleotage gaa: See. 2 
| SS SE ee e 100 7 1 DP i tipenodaae 1 10 
RE RRR a 124 53 5 137 Ss 13 190 
Sl Fas I, |, EE SE Se hiner) 
en llega 100 116 7 7, 391 1,075 1, 082 7, 507 
ee a 100 95 s 490 80 88 585 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) ........... 100 29 1 19 5 6 48 
a 100 19 1 5, 406 528 529 5, 425 
tell Sg la | katte atl BE Tid oeneecdoehiemee“aninen 1 
goal Seach iil MBit helo ce eee peti set Bo sec wipe Yen atest voc samt idigtiaiaa 
I alcaennerbn se in-n 100 96 2 237 16 18 333 
ae ni Magram Mie ain 100 100 14 102 5 19 202 
(sn ht otigeltnoallaiillg Oe ee ee re See OS Ot ts 22 
| ta re 100 78 4 860 51 55 938 
Turkeyin Asia..........______- (i | RRR 349 21 21 373 
RRS f 244 23 208 23 46 452 
eases 1, 424 861 66 | 15,227 1, 812 1, 878 16, 088 


1 Annual quota for colonies, d 








5 ae meee pes or 
Other Pacific, and in America is included with t 











belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
[445] 


rotectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
e annual quota for the European country to which they 
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TABLE 4 —ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRA TION TABLE 
ACT OF 1924 DURING MAY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO MAY 31, 1926, BY COUNTRY AO’ 
OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued FIE 
—=—=—. |The n 
Admitted 
Nonimmigrant 
Quota immigrant and nonquota ; 
Country or area of birth rey imapigrent Total : a “} pees OP" 
y+ sg Julyl, 
. July i. July 1, ay, 1925, to 
1925,to | May, | 1925,to | May, 1926 May 31, ; 
May 3l,| 1 May 31,| 1926 1926 Gove 
1926 1926 < 
Dail Pl 
Cameroon (British)............- de a ee ee ee 1 ae 
Cameroon (French) -........._- 100 |- ~~ -22--|---0--seesfosseesceen|-ncececsccfcceense- =| 
pet ee a 100 91 4 135 17 21 26 
tins wanddicebubihdanbil 100 | See. 3 1 1 4 
i SSSA Ceara. 100 | Stes eee STi ll 
ES eee 100 17 1 19 1 2 98 
Ruanda and Urundi-._---....._- 100 | ---------ajo------2nclowneneonwe|--cees----|--e-ee----|_ 4 Wives 
South Africa, Union of._.....__- 100 126 8 283 29 37 409 Child 
South West Africa.............- 100 | ee gy ete S OER —— ae | 4 Resid 
~ SELS SRES. BOD foncccccopafenmnasecpalamenanccpsliennecesccfeccenoe--|..___ r Nativ: 
Togoland Spritish) duiscuanwitps oS ee en Ai ee CS Seema Nene : Zon 
Togoland (French) -.......-...- TED boc ccceenpduqecccosee gf EES eae N T 
Otier Affigs.......s.200-.--.-.- (1) 58 12 106 23 35 | 164 7, 
——__. Minis 
. Total, Africa--...-......- 1, 200 296 25 560 71 96 | 856 Wive: 
=—= Child 
ee ea 121 142 5 2, 679 324 329 2, 891 Profes 
CR tte snccsduggodcossabd DED depletceeb aie tsconk ihicninedetocnccesiubiaciedbanc t-... ae Wive: 
"eee 100 99 10 943 126 136 1, 042 Child 
og eS BOD fo eceececeaiencccenbeclonwnonesenfoccesceccsfensuste---|-.... Stude 
SRS EES Ph ft nS eee gS Ca 1 
 FRGREE P< 1 ea BOD Reckgintitmalippoocsaupa 14 6 6 14 
Other Pacific. .................. (1) 20 5 147 13 18 167 
ote 
Total, Pacific. ........... 621 261 20 3, 784 469 489 4 045 ee 
TES Ones ee TS, a i 84, 338 8, 682 8,682 | 34. 338 
REET TENS SETS A ST E. 3, 612 577 577 3, 612 a 
y ES TR X a Gh. RE aR Sg. 53, 458 7, 528 7, 528 53, 458 1De 
t EERE. REE ORS. JARRE. 8, 567 795 795 8, 567 transi 
2 8 Se Ses MNS: 792 73 73 792 
] 0 EE ESS oe Lees RE 165 21 21 165 
3 British West Indies._........._- ; 570 58 3, 823 527 585 4, 393 
, Dutch West Indies_.........._- 1 17 2 121 a ll 128 
2 French West Indies. ..........- 1) 25 }------.-.. 44 3 3 69 
British Honduras............... (4) 38 2 97 15 17 135 
Ny 0g 5 TESST TET ST ee, Ses ee s. a Retjiiithttaaselinsduadivocs 4 
of J Re Yt ne: See RRR 2, 825 487 487 2, 825 
{> 
: RE RT Tee! Le Tene Pee 1, 121 138 138 1, 121 
Be British Guiana. --.............- ; 57 3 133 20 23 190 
Dutch Guiana.................. . B deno-ccnape OP Fiadibieccshccoes<pen 40 
a French Guiana--._...-........- y Bee eS, RD a 2 Ere ee l 
2 i = 8 “qeteetst aagenien =: Ginn Matus 4, 601 650 650 4 601 
4 ita: etna 2 es Se | pees, lc 6 
EE Miquelon and St. Pierre...._._. (1) OD ee 28 2 2 42 
H | Total, America...........|......____ 723 65 | 163,784 | 19,527 | 19,592] 164,507 
* Grand total, all countries_| 164,667 | 4 147,586 | 17,448 | 305,201 35,329 | 52,777 | 452,787 
5 


1 Annual quota for colonies, nee, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 


aw 
* 


belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 


4 ? Includes aliens to whom visas were issued pele | the latter part of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 
of and charged to the — for that year. (Nationality for quota purposes does not always coincide with 
= actual nationality, sec, 12 of the tion act of 1924.) 
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qaste 5-—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 


ACT OF 1924, DU 
FIED CLASSES 


RING MAY, 1926, AND FROM JULY 1, 1925, TO MAY 31, 1926, BY SPECI- 






































(The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, etc.] 
July, 
Admissible classes under immigration aet-of 1924 May, 1926] 1925, to 
; May, 1926 
Nonimmigrants under section 8 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees____..___.- 487 5, 084 
Temporary visitors for— 
che ates tan ices elle ae innttl a igor rah nied ar Gea ta nin edad lh tok, tes wipes grinah a en kas 2, 272 17, 760 
| RTL aE RESET: «PIN FF SE OPUS s ho ae PET EL TT ae: See Poker ee 4, 140 31. 192 
In continuous passage through the United States.......__..-..---------------- ee 3, 073 22, 887 
To carry on trade under existing treaty.............--.-222-- eee 116 797 
RG kts icin cnnt poten dawns rtacetsucupiuwaesamnmteepemmaemmaede ned 10, 088 77, 720 
Nonquota immigrants under section 4 

Wives of United States citizens_..........- sg eagle iri iain asia itching dni id 599 6, 161 
Children of United States citizens. --_.....-........- rem eetnteeresecenasiatineen Swibieds 412 3, 895 
Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad_.........._____.______- 7, 748 77, 574 

Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Canal 
Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America__......_.___________ 116,185 | 1135, 541 
i: Lic atoknand Mabiiihinen boned sen andaqududmnmmemniatmiveapiaagnadund 103 875 
I a Se iT a Ss ia ins a Sinica eu E TER en ane 15 171 
Ministera Geeeeeoup Gonominations ~~... ~ 5.5 oe ecco cee ce cccce celle 48 611 
Pe aS dln idee des Meee eRS. als baaddaicucad 19 218 
TS eT ee 37 403 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities......__.______._________- 6 145 
po EER ler kee Oe Oe ee ee ee eee. 36 
SERRE ASN ES Ra eI TGR Ge IS PES CSU eere e Cre 23 
EEE RA ee DRED ARE SE EE EE SS OE Re Eee 69 1, $28 
iki taints tac oats diiierninioabiesia aieebadiaoie maaan iaiaotls Wpiestiabicsielic a) 25, 241 227, 481 
Quotaimmigrants under section 5 (charged to quota) -......-...-------.-.-.---.-.--- 17,448 | 147, 586 
Grand total admitted under the act ..__........-..2222 22222 elle 7 





52, 777 | 452, 787 





' Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, visitors, 


transits, etc. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 





Illinois 


‘THE statement below, showing the inspection work of the Depart- 

ment of Labor of Illinois for the year ending June 30, 1925, js 
taken from the eighth annual report of that office. The figures do 
not include 863 inspections throughout the State made under the 


so-called “‘structural-iron law.’’ 

















Chicago i 
Class of inspection and Cook| *\?st of 
County | “"le 
Inspections under— 
LE TEE AME: SPR, «LEE EEL DIE! RS TEEN 61, 776 29, 877 
5 ARERR Ne STI AES MICAS EERE Ro ty 28, 486 13, 249 
a endl 962 32 
TIO Ss oan: casper cn Setanta AMNEN cea a e aaies haiical ais daa eeeaiia lida 221 35 
I a scl ins aD ms dee disiennicnis ee alhecdenibehaniied 918 68] 
es Se CI i ni cl enntnatondengnsecamencanaimend 5, 574 1, 637 
SE EERAET ARE a ae aA RR ae eae nlayS -Csper IT Orel emer ae mane ere ks: 97, 937 45, 511 





The violations and prosecutions for the above-mentioned period 
under five Illinois laws are presented as follows: 


VIOLATIONS AND PROSECUTIONS UNDER ILLINOIS LABOR LAWS, 1924-25 





























Chicago and Cook County Rest of State 
“ osecu Prosecutions 

Besis of pr hien Viola- Viola- | Number 

n= aeetee — s of prose- 

repor umber | repor cutions 

Number dlemiened | 

ARR eR SDS GRESSION AN 387 148 24 ll 24 
ipa eC ITS RENEE I 416 38 20 108 i 
a as Bian icine inh bccn edie awa» euwnianened I Se 
Health, atety, and comfort law... ...... 22-22 .- 2.5}... 3 ae 
PINE FIG 6c snccnccsiqcontineimepekctiunced -cstpesied 2 = 
.  __ Aanpe annie OL LEIOLD LES FOE EGR 803 192 49 119 31 











1 None of these prosecutions was dismissed by the court. 


Kansas. 


JX the calendar year 1925 the factory inspectors of the Labor Depart- 

ment of Kansas visited 106 towns in the State and inspected 3,199 
factories, governing the welfare of 60,868 employees, of whom 
54,019 were males and 6,849 females. Of the 1,575 orders issued 
for changes and improvements, all had been complied with at the 


time the report was made except 275, which were “in process of 


completion.” 
232 [448] 
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Maryland 





TH following record of inspection activities in Maryland for the 
calendar year 1925 is taken from the 34th annual report of the 
commissioner of labor and statistics-of that State: 


Number of establishments visited_...........-...----------------- 14, 543 
Inspections— 
Riis 5. ono nn rndideratohtes sbhabtucsebipebnona< 1, 983 
SO a a 3, 410 
Gee ee Cen os eek i oo SU re 3, 107 
COUREEES DRUUIIONS oo oo is a Stns sk eid EX: 8, 704 
RE SEE SS Ee he an ee ee ae are ee 23 17, 204 


2254°—26+——16 [449] 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





AMONG the activities of the labor offices of the various States, 

the following, reported either directly by the offices themsel ve; 
or through the medium of their printed reports, are noted in this 
issue: 

Georgia.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
pensation act, page 61. 

Idaho.—W ages in the mining industry, 1925, page 115; and mine 
accidents in 1925, page 59. 

Illinois —Report of operations under the State workmen’s com- 
pensation act, page 62; changes in employment and pay rolls in 
industries in the State, page 139; and factory inspection, page 232, 

lowa.—Changes in volume of employment in the State, page 141, 

Kansas.'—The Labor Department of the Kansas Public Service 
Commission is not authorized by law to collect wages. The statutes 
provide, however, that a small debtors’ court for wage claims may be 
set up by the mayor or commissioners of any city or by the county 
commissioners. The judge of a court of this kind is restricted to 
the collection of amounts of $20 or less where the defendant is a 
resident of such judge’s jurisdiction, which is confined to “the city 
or county in which it was established.” 

Only a few Kansas cities or counties have set up small debtors’ 
courts, but almost every day working people make complaint to the 
labor department. Despite the limitations imposed upon that office, 
it has been able to aid many claimants in the collection of their 
wages. 

Frequently workers request the department to assist them to col- 
lect wages due them in amounts exceeding $20, but yet not large 
enough to warrant employing an attorney and taking the case to 
court, with the consequent delay. Under the existing laws many 
worthy workers lose their hard-earned wages. 

In order to remedy this condition it is suggested that the county 
attorney be charged with the duty of representing workers with 
labor claims for less than $75. Unless the employer has a just 
reason for not paying the sum claimed, the fact that the complainant 
can have the services of the county attorney free of cost will ordi 
narily lead to a quick adjustment of the matter at issue. This scheme 
has been tried by the department of labor with the aid of the county 
attorney of Shawnee County. Two or three cases have been re- 
ferred to him, with prompt and satisfactory results. 

The factory inspection work in the State is noted on page 232 of 
this issue. 





1Kansas, Public Service Commission, Labor Department. Annual report for the year ending Dec. 
31,1925. Topeka, 1926, pp. 8 and 9. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 235 





Maryland.—W orking hours of women in 1925, page 39; and child 
labor in the same year, page 40; changes in volume of employment, 
page 142; and factory inspection, page 233. 

Massachusetts —Report of operations under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, page 64; and changes in volume of employment 
in industries in the State, page 143. ; 

Missouri.2—In 1925 there were 17 fatal accidents in the metal 
and nonmetal mines of the State. The fatalities for 1924 were 19, 
while in 1923 they numbered 29. This recent reduction in the fatal 
accident record is ‘‘the result of efforts put forth by the mining com- 
panies of the State to protect their employees from hazard.” 

The hearty cooperation of the mining industries of the State with 
the State Bureau of Mines and its inspectors is highly commended, 
the chief mine inspector reporting that every suggestion made by 
the department in the interest of sanitation and safety was, when 
feasible, put immediately into effect. 

Labor conditions in 1925 were exceptionally satisfactory—not one 
strike in the whole year. Employers and workers have shown an 
eagerness to preserve harmonious industrial relations; ‘‘as the min- 
ing industries of the State have regained their prosperity, they have 
been willing to share their prosperity with the employees.”’ 

The operators realize how dependent the continuance of their 
good fortune is upon their workers. 

New York.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in various indus- 
tries, page 143. 

North Dakota.—The seventh annual report of the Coal Mine 
Inspection Department of North Dakota shows that during the 
year ending October 31, 1925, coal produced from the mines of the 
State amounted to 1,357,408 tons, as compared with 1,029,449 tons 
in 1923-24. The valuation of the coal output for 1924-25 was 
$2,601,807, exceeding that of the preceding year by $325,984. 

Four fatal and 227 nonfatal accidents occurred in connection with 
coal mining in the State during the year ending October 31, 1925. 

Oklahoma.—Changes in volume of employment in industries in the 
State, page 145. 

Wisconsin.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in various 
industries in the State, page 146. 





* Missouri. Bureau of Mines, Mining and Mine Inspection. Thirty-eighth annual report, for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1925. Jefferson City [1926], pp. 6, 10, 11. 
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Official—United States 


Grore1a.—Industrial Commission. Fourth annual report, for the year ending 
December 31, 1924, and rules and regulations of the Industrial Commission. 
Atlanta, 1925. 35 pp. 


A brief review of this report is given on page — of this issue. 





Ipano.—Inspector of Mines. T'wenty-seventh annual report of the mining indus- 
try of Idaho for the year 1925. |Boise, 1926?| 270 pp; charts, illus. 


Statistics of mine accidents and of mine wages in Idaho are shown on pages 59 
and 115, respectively, of this issue. 
Iui1nots.—Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 35: Annual directory 
and program of agricultural education, 1925-26. Springfield, 1925. 63 pp. 
According to the above report there were at the beginning of the year closing 
June 30, 1926, departments of vocational agriculture in 162 high schools in Illinois 
with an enrollment of 4,081. The total project earnings for the year ending Jiine 
30, 1925, were $227,544.36. 
—— Department of Labor. Eighth annual report, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925. 


Springfield, 1926. 202 pp., illus. and charts. (Reprinted from the Eighth 
Administrative Report.) 


Statistics from this report, relating to workmen’s compensation and to factory 
inspection, are published on pages 62 and 232 of this issue. 
Kansas.—Publie Service Commission. Labor Department. Annual report for 
the year ending December 31, 1925. *Topeka, 1926. 87 pp. 
Data from this publication are given on page 234 of this issue. 
MaryLANp.—Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. Thirty-fourth annual 
report, 1925. Baltimore, 1926. viii, 234 pp. 
Data from this report are published on pages 39, 40, and 233 of this issue. 
Massacuusetts.— Department of Inductrial Accidents. Annual report, for the 


year ending June 30, 1924. Boston [1925]. 89 pp., charts. Public docu- 
ment No. 105. 


Data from this report appear on page 64 of this issue. 
Missovuri.—Bureau of Mines, Mining, and Mine Inspection. Thirty-eighth an- 
nual report, for the year ending December 31, 1925. Jefferson City [1926]. 
84 pp., illus. 
Some statistics on mine accidents from the above publication are given on 
page 235 of this issue. 
Norta Daxota.—Coal.Mine Inspection Department. Seventh annual report, 
1925. Bismarck, 1925. $81 pp. 
Certain data from this report are published on page 235 of this issue. 
Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Thirteenth annual report of the Citizen's 


Committee on Unemployment and the Public Employment Office of Milwaukee, 
July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925. [Madison, 1925?| 12 pp. 


Contains statistics on volume of employment and labor demand and supply 
in the city of Milwaukee for the period covered by the report. 

Unitep Sratres.—Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural [co- 

nomics. Agricultural economics bibliography No. 14: Factors affecting prices; 


A selected bibliography, including some references on the theory and practice of 
price analysis, compiled by Louise O. Bercaw. Washington, 1926. 40 pp. 
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Unrrep Statses.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 406: Proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 17-20, 1925. Washingion, 1926. vi, 218 pp. 

A brief account of this meeting appeared in the Labor Review for October, 
1925 (pp. 122-126); the president’s address on the work of the association was 
published in the same issue (pp. 1-7). 

—— Department ef Labor. Bulletin No. 410: Safety code for paper and pulp 
mills; Washington, 1926. v. 87 pp., illus. 


- Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 104: Proceedings of 
the National Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled Civilians, 
held et Cleveland, Ohio, September 29-October 2, 1925. Washington, 1926. 
xi, 152 pp. 

Extracts from some of the addresses made at this conference are given on 
page 81 of this issue. 


Official—F oreign Countries 


Austria.—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Lehrlingsschutz und 
Lehrlingsfiirsorge der Gsterreichischen Arbeiterkammern. Bericht der Lehr- 
lingsschutzstellen fiir das Jahr 1925, verfasst von Anton Kimml. Vienna, 1926. 


24 pp. 

A report on the activities in 1925 of the Austrian chambers of labor in the 
matter of protection of and welfare work for apprentices. Justified complaints 
received from apprentices in 1925 numbered 12,979 and welfare work was done 
for 24,043 apprentices. 

BeLtorum.—Ministére de 1]’Intérieur et de l’Hygiéne. Annuaire statistique de la 
Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1923-24. Tome XLIX. Brussels, 1926, Vari- 
ous paging. 

The statistical yearbook of Belgium and the Belgian Congo for the year 
1923-24. It contains statistics of mutual insurance and cooperative societies, 
and of industrial accidents, strikes and lockouts, wages, production, and voca- 
tional education. 

Canapa (AuBERTA).—Commissioner of Labor. Annual report for ihe year 1926. 
Edmonton, 1926. 32 pp.; charts. ‘ 

The statistics of trade and industries for Alberta for 1925 show an improve- 
ment in business conditions in comparison with the figures for 1924. Reports 
from 1,271 establishments covered 23,391 employees and 318 apprentices. The 
total pay roll of such establishments was $31,596,105.26 of which $27,389,022.52 
was paid to wage earners. . 
—— (Nova Scotta).—Factories Inspector. Annual report for the year ended 

September 30, 1925. Halifax, 1925. 18 pp. 

The period covered by this publication holds the record for the lowest number 
of accidents in factories since complete reports became available. It is also 
stated that conditions concerning child labor in the manufacturing industries 
of Nova Scotia are satisfactory, few persons under 16 years of age being employed 
in factories. 

GERMANY (HALLE).—Statistisches Amt. Beitrdge zur Statistik der Stadt Halle. 
Heft 34: Die Wohnungszdhlung vom 3. Mai 1925. Halle, 1926. 72 pp., map. 

A bulletin of the statistical office of the German city of Halle, giving the 
results of a housing census of May 3, 1925, and comparing these results with 
those of the housing census of November 1, 1910. 

—— (WurrremBerG).—[{Gewerbe- und Handelsaufsichtsamt und Bergbehérde.] 
Jahresberichie fiir 1925. Stutigart, 1926. 100 pp. 

The report for the year 1925 of the Wurttemberg Factory and Mine Inspec- 
tion Services on their activities and the observations made during inspections. 
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Great Brirain.—Committee on Legal Aid for the Poor. First report. London 
1926. 14 pp. (Cmd. 2638.) ‘ 


This report deals with the existing facilities for the legal assistance of poor 
criminals. The conclusion is that, on the whole, the present system works 
satisfactorily in criminal cases. Improvements might be made, but there is no 
imperative need for them. 

Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 35: A_ physiological 


study of the ventilation and heating in certain factories, by H. M. Vernon and 
T. Bedford. London, 1926. ww, 84 pp. 


A comparison of certain types of ventilating and heating systems in actual 
use is made in this report, which also gives extensive data showing the relation 
of different atmospheric conditions to sensations of comfort and to health. 
Report No, 37: Fan ventilation in a humid weaving shed, by S. Wyatt, 

J. A. Fraser, and F. G. L. Stock. London, 1926. v, 33 pp. 

A series of studies has been made-under the direction of the Medical Research 
Council into the effects of artificial humidity on the health and comfort of the oper- 
atives in cotton weaving sheds. The present study was made for the purpose of 
determining the effect on the operatives of increased air movement through the 
use of electric fans. The investigation showed that the use of fans had a 
favorable effect both upon the comfort of the operatives and on their ‘efficiency. 
This was particularly true on days of high temperature and humidity when it 
was found that the fans increased the cooling power of the air to such an extent 
that the operatives were able to work with as much facility as on days of much 
lower temperature or humidity, while the increased air movement had no sig- 
nificant effect upon the number of warp breakages. 

Medical Research Council. Special Report Series No. 99: An investigation 
into the statistics of cancer in ga pray trades and professions, by Matihew 
Young and W. T. Russell, with John Brownlee and E. L. Collis. London, 
1926. 50 pp. F 

A digest of this report is given on page 55 of this issue. 

—— Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 21: 
Flame-proof electrical apparatus for use in coal mines. Second report— per- 
forated plate protection, by C. S. W. Grice and R. V. Wheeler. London, 1°. 
30 pp., illus. 

This report deals with the prevention of propagation of flame by electrical 
apparatus through the use of gauze or perforated plates through which flame 
can not pass. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Studies and Reports, Series B (economic conii- 
tions), No. 15: Refugees and labor conditions in Bulgaria. Geneva, 126. 
viii, 88 pp. 

A report containing the findings of a commission of inquiry sent by the Initer- 
national Labor Office to Bulgaria to study the problem of the unfavorable infl\i- 
ence of refugees on labor conditions in that country as a result of the Balkan war: 
and of the World War. There are now in Bulgaria about 180,000 Bulgarian 
refugees from Thrace, Macedonia, the Dobrudja and the districts of Tzaribrod, 
Bossilegrad, Trn, and Kula. In addition, Bulgaria was also compelled to give 
asylum to 40,000 Russian and 20,000 Armenian refugees who had left their 
homes as a result of the Russian revolution and the disturbed conditions in Asia 
Minor. 

Japan.—Cabinet. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résumé statistique de 
VEmpire du Japon. Tokyo, 1926. x, 169 pp., charts. 

The general statistical yearbook of Japan for 1926. On matters relating to 
labor it contains statistics of wages, strikes, cooperative societies, and social 
insurance and poor relief, the latest figures in most cases being for the year 1924. 
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Japan.—Cabinet. Bureau of Statistics. Preliminary report on the unemployment 
census in Japan, 1925. Tokyo, 1926. 11 pp. 


A digest of this report is given on page 148 of this issue. 

New Zeatanv.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook, 1926. 
Wellington, 1925. xiii, 989 pp., maps and charts. 

Gives a brief history of the development of New Zealand, and a survey of 
the present situation, social, financial, and industrial, including data relating to 
wages and hours of labor, retail and wholesale prices, employment and unemploy- 
ment, trade-unions, industrial disputes, and industrial accidents. Some data 
from its study of trade-unions are given on page 75 of this issue. 


Potanp.—Ministére du Travail et de Jl’Assistance Sociale. Rapports sur 


Vactivité des inspecteurs regionaux du travail pour l’année 1924. Warsaw, 
1925. 898 pp. 


This report, which is published in Polish, with a French summary, covers 
the activities of the factory inspection service of Poland, with the exception of 
Polish Upper Silesia, for the year 1924. It includes the reports of the visits 
of inspectors in the different districts, and statistics of accidents and strikes, 
and of the collective agreements concluded during the year. 
SwrepEN.—Socialdepartementet. Socialstyrelsen. Registrerade sjukkassor dren 

1922-1924. Stockholm, 1926. 113 pp. 

A statistical report by the Swedish Social Board on the activities of registered 
sick funds during the years 1922-1924. A digest of this report is to be found 
in the present issue, page 69. 
SwITZERLAND.—Finanz- und Zolldepartement. Statistisches Bureau. Statis- 

tisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz,1924. 83. Jahrgang. Bern,1925. viii, 418 pp. 

The thirty-third issue of the statistical yearbook of Switzerland, published by 
the Federal statistical bureau of that country and covering 1924 and preceding 
years. Of special interest to labor are the tables on the occupational and social 
distribution of the population, industrial production, building activity, prices, 
cost of living, wages, trade-unions, social insurance, and cooperative societies. 
Union or Sours Arrica.—Department of Labor. Abridged annual report of 

the chief inspector of factories, calendar year 1924. Pretoria, 1926. 30 pp. 

Some data from this report are given on page 37 of this issue. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Wisconsin Branch. Proceedings of educa- 
tional conference under auspices of Wisconsin State federation of labor, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., April 9 and 10, 1926. Milwaukee, 1926. 53 pp. 


A review of this meeting is published on page 77 of this issue. 
Carneais Instirute or TecHNnoLtocy. Bulletin 18: Methods and costs of rock 


dusting bituminous coal mines, by C. W. Owings and C. H. Dodge. Pittsburgh, 
1925. xv, 192 pp.; illustrations and charts. 


A summary of part of the findings of this study is given on page 51 of this issue. 
The bulletin contains detailed specifications covering the methods of rock dusting 
and concerning costs, and there are illustrations of different types of pulverizing 
plants, rock-dust distributors, barriers, etc. 

Institure or SocraL AND Rewicious Researcu. American villagers, by C. 
Luther Fry. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1926. 201 pp., diagrams. 
A brief review of this volume is published on page 31 of this issue. 


INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’s UNION or AMERICA. Proceedings of the 29th annual 


aeons, held at Baltimore, Md., January 11 to 19, 1926. Chicago [1926]. 
PP. 


A brief review of the above report is given on page 73 of this issue. 
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